18th NSA Congress 



Controversy flares over Vietnam and Berkeley 



mary dare gorman 

Vietnam and Berkeley were 
the main issues confronting the 
1000 representatives who at- 
tended the 18th annual Congress 
of the United States National Stu- 
dent Association, which was held 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, Wisconsin, from August 
22-September 2. 

The Congress is the legisla- 
tive body of the National Student 
Association, Delegates from NSA 



member schools throughout the 
United States meet together to 
formulate the Association's poli- 
cies and programs for the com- 
ing year. Observers from many 
other organizations and foreign 
unions of students are also pre- 
sent at the Congress. 

Mount representatives at the 
Congress were NSA Coordinator 
Mary Clare Gorman, the voting 
delegate; Student Body President 
Betsy Dickerson, alternate; and 



View editor Frances Fisher, 
press observer. 

Vietnam 

The Vietnam resolution stat- 
ed, "NSA believes that the Uni- 
ted States' presence in South 
Vietnam is one of the elements 
necessary until guarantees can be 
found to assure self-determina- 
tion for the South Vietnamese 
people." The liberals argue for 
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Mt. girl named to 
Peace Corps Post 




v 



Mary Ann Polatry,< : "'recent 
downtown campus graduate, 
hos been named Peace Corps 
Volunteer Secretory and will 
serve in Bolivia. 



Mary Ann Polatry downtown 
campus graduate has been named 
a Peace Corps Volunteer secre- 
tary, having completed 10 weeks 
of training t the University of 
Arizona, Tucson. After two 
weeks of orientation at the Peace 
Corps' Washington office, she 
will be assigned to a Peace Corps 
office in Bolivia. 

Peace Corps Volunteer sec- 
retaries receive the same train- 
ing as regular Volunteers, plus 
additional orientation in office 
procedures, and government op- 
erations. During training, the 
Volunteers studied Spanish, Latin 
American culture and history, 
United States history and world 
affairs. 

In their overseas posts, 
Peace Corps Volunteer secre- 
taries serve as administrative 



Thirty-eight merit 
honors at entrance 



Thirty-eight freshmen coeds 
received Honors at Entrance upon 
enrollment at the Mount this fall. 

Their eligibility was based 
upon a combination oftheirgrade 
point averages in their college 
' prepartory subjects in high 
school and their scores from 
their college board entrance 
^examinations (CEEB). 

This is the first step in the 
screening of participants for the 
Honors Program on campus. 

Each of these girls was pre- 
sented with a certificate at high 
school graduation. They were 
also introduced to the student 
body by Sister Alice Marie, 
Academic Dean, at the Con- 
vocation, Wednesday, September 
22. 

The 38 girls and their home 
towns are: Arizona-Barbara 
Hughes and Ruth Meyer, Yuma; 
Nedada-Laurie Jacobs, Las 
Vegas; Ohio-Carol Hricik, Bed- 
ford; Oregon-Mary Fogarty, Al- 
bany; and Pennsylvania-Mildred 
King, Pittsburg. 

Those from California are: 



Patrica Carberry, Altedena; 
Ellen Brennan, Anaheim; Mary 
Burggraf, Claremont; Shelley 
Cavanaugh, Culver City; Sheri 
Simons, Downey; Catherine 
Bruemmer, El Segundo; Teresa 
Keeler, Encino; Patricia Des- 
marais, Garden Grove; Michele 
Tomac, Hawthrone; Kathleen 
Ambrosi, Healdsburg, Paulette 
Dancause, Inglewood; Kathryne 
Samson, Lancaster; and Pam- 
ela Bush; La Puenta. 

Others are; Winifred Arvin, 
Susan Bingham, Kathleen Con- 
ner, Carole Herrick and 
Molly Ann Mullin, Los Angeles; 
Doris Lopez, Madera; Jeanne 
Burnham and Cicki Houle, 
Oxnard; Cathleen Crosthwait, 
Palmdale; Jo Anne Carroll, 
Pasadena; Mary Arneson, Playa 
del Rey; Susan Hernandez, 
San Diego; Valinda Croxton, 
San Frencisco; Janet Wolff, 
Santa Barbara; Deidre Womac, 
Santa Monica; Marian Karbo, 
Sierra Madre; and Mary 
Barnidge, Carmen Godinez, 
Torrance. 



assistants to Peace Corps Rep- 
resentatives in addition to per- 
forming regular office work. 

There are presently some 
10,000 Peace Corps Volunteers 
working in 46 nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. They 
are engaged in rural and urban 
community development, health 
work, law, public administration, 
agriculture and primary, secon- 
dary, adult, university, voca- 
tional and physical education. 
Despite these numbers, many 
more Volunteers are needed. 

Persons interested in apply- 
ing for a two-year Peace Corps 
assignment should complete and 
submit a Peace Corps applica- 
tion as soon as possible and take 
the Peace Corps Placement Test, 
which is given throughout the 
country the second Saturday of 
each month. All pertinent infor- 
mation can be obtained at post 
offices or by writing the Peace 
Corps, Washington, D.C. 20525. 

Campus Center 

Privileges 
for residents 

Resident students returned to 
the Mount confronted with the 
same residence rules as well as 
some added privileges due to the 
new Campus Center in the Hu- 
manities Building. 

Students may now use the 
Campus Center to socialize, en- 
tertain gentlemen, or study, 
every week night until 10:15 and 
on weekends until 12:00. 

Eating and smoking are con- 
fined to the tables. Members of 
the resident council, student 
board, and class officers are on 
duty every night to see that these 
rules are enforced. 

As Margaret Weber, resi- 
dence president, remarked, "We 
are going through a trial period 
in the Campus Center right now. 
We're hoping no one will abuse the 
rules so they they not re- 
stricted." 



the deletion of this passage, but 
failed in their attempt. 

The resolution entailed five 
hours of intensive debate on the 
Congress floor, but the majority 
of the discussing and battling 
was done during long hours of 
committee drafting sessions and 
Liberal, Conservative, and Radi- 
cal Middle Caususes. 

Both liberals and conser- 
vatives backed the resolution. 
Conservative caucus chairman 
Danny Boggs of Harvard College 
explained, "It was better than I 
would have expected, given the 
tenor of Congress." 

The bill criticized United 
States' policy for placing "ex- 
cessive attention on the military 
aspects of the present conflict" 
and for "failing to come to terms 
with its underlying social, poli- 
tical, and economic aspects." 

Berkeley 

The Berkeley resolution de- 
lared that the deision by stu- 
dents to resrt to non-violent 
protest against unjust adminis- 
trative police was a legiti- 
mate and responsible course of 
action to take. The bill went on 
to state, however, that it did 
not condone all the actions of the 
Berkeley students. It is es- 



pecially regrettable that some 
student may have acted irrespon- 
sibly by the surrounding of the 
police car on October 1-2, 1964." 

Ed Schwartz, chairman of the 
liberal caucus, received a five- 
munute standing ovation for his 
speech on the Berkeley resolution 
which said in part: 

"This Association always has 
been the unheeded profit of higher 
education. For a decade, we have 
warned that a student cannot be 
expected to think if he cannot in- 
quire, and that he cannot be ex- 
pected to decide if he "cannot act. 
We have warned that a university 
which treats its students as 
something less than people will 
treat the institution as something 
less than a university." 

"We're tired of hearing the 
drone of college presidents and 
regents who look upon students as 
some sort of marionette who can 
be dangled through an education. 
We're fed up with being put off 
year after year, of getting pro- 
mises every spring and retrac- 
tions every fall. We're not idiots. 
We know when we've been had." 

The Berkeley resolution, 
which was passed after three 
hours of debate, directed NSA to 
coordinate a fund-raising cam- 
paign to help cover the legal 

con't on pg. 4 



Fleur- de-lis Ball climaxes 
Founder's Week Oct. 15 



Mount alumni, faculty, and 
friends are invited to dance to 
the music of Joe Moshay and his 
orchestra on Friday evening Oc- 
tover 15, from 9:00 p.m. to 
1:00 a.m. in the Biltmore Bowl. 
When this years annual fleur- 
de-lis Ball will climax Founders 
Week. 

Dress is semi-formal and 
formal for the Ball. 

Bids to the Ball, which is the 
students' biggest project to raise 
money for the SPACE program 
will be $10 for students, $15 for 
others. In order to finance the 



Fluer-de-Lis, the committee has 
been working to obtain patrons 
and also underwriters to contri- 
bute larger donations. 

Working with Sister Rose Ce- 
cilia since last October to make 
the Fluer-de-Lis Ball a success 
are Margaret Weber, chairman; 
Pat Konoske, treasurer; SueLer- 
ner, publicity; Susie Wiss, pro- 
grams; Sue Reddy, bids and invi- 
tations; Mary Woods, decora- 
tions; Noreen Emerson, patrons; 
Rose Renter, underwriters; and 
Mary Kellet, bids. 




Mary Kellet offers friendly assistance to Mary Woods as she pre- 
pares for the fluer-de-lis Boll, friday, October 15. 
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The Student Voice 

(ACP) — Should student governments have the right to pass 
resolutions on off-campus issues, such as United States action in 
Viet Nam? 

Philosophically, the answer must be an emphatic yes, says UCLA's 
DAILY BRUIN. 

The University is supposedly a community of scholars, a train- 
ing ground for leadership and a critic of society. To deny students 
the right to speak out as a body on the issues of the day is to deny 
the validity of the University. 

The inane and puerile arguments put forth in opposition to a 
student voice, including the oft-repeated one that "student govern- 
ments are financed by compulsory fees and therefore should re- 
main non-partisan," don't hold water. By the same reasoning, 
one could deny the right of the U. S. Senate to express political 
positions. Taxes certainly aren't voluntary. 

Indeed, the only argument of any merit -- and for the present 
sufficient to win the point--is that student governments don't repre- 
sent student opinion. Though Eerkeley might be an exception, for 
the most part student body officers are elected on promises to 
improve hamburgers in the Coop, not on promises to keep the United 
States out of war. 

However, campaigns on such substantive issues are only a mat- 
ter of adopting the proper outlook, an outlook we endorse and heartily 
recommend. Certainly the quality of hamburgers in the Coop is 
important, but an awareness and interest in the survival of the world 
is much more important. 
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USSPA Congress: 



A Right To Know 



Since its inception four years ago, the United States Student 
Press Association USSPA >, has fought to secure equal rights 
of access to news as are enjoyed by members of the commercial 
press. 

At this summer's USSPA Congress held on the University 
of Wisconsin campus at Madison, the right of student journalists 
and, in turn, those of American students in general were again 
a headlining issue; this time in connection with the State Depart- 
ment's current ban on student travel to Cuba. 

The Cuba resolution was based upon the principle that "no dis- 
tinction can be drawn between the commercial and student press 
in regard to access to information, as both have the responsi- 
bility of informing a community of citizens. Since the commercial 
press is specifically exempted from the State Department ban on 
travel to Cuba, the student press should be exempted as well." 

This resolution is really another move on the part of students to 
be recognized as full fledged citizens. USSPA asks that the existence 
of a "community of citizens" which has the right to know be recog- 
nized. It is this principle more than any other issue of this reso- 
lution which will keynote some of the editorials appearing in the 
View this year; eg. as citizens we do have certain right and free- 
doms, as well as responsibilities, which at times are forgotten by 
our elders. It is to recall these rights to that group and to reiterate 
the responsibilities we must shoulder to enjoy them that I will 
most frequently write. 

As one of the more than 100 delegates representing 55 campus 
newspapers at this year's congress, I voted in favor of the Cuba 
resolution after listening, in both formal and informal discussion 
groups, to students from all parts of the United States express 
their opinions on the issue. One of the most interesting things about 
the Congress itself was the unique opportunity it afforded me to 
exchange ideas of both technical and philosophical nature with per- 
sons from places which had previously been merely the Ivy League 
schools or the Big Ten. 

Actually, the personal contacts which I made at the USSPA Con- 
gress will be the most profitable not only for myself, but also for 
the college since I hope to use such acquaintances as sources 
of first hand information on issues of importance on other cam- 
puses, eg. the Berkeley free speech movement and less conspicuous 
(at least here on the West coast) but of equal importance, the tenure 
issue which caused such controversy at Yale last year. 

fnf 

Peace Corps Testing Due 

All interested students should make arrangements through the Guid- 
ance Office ( H200 ) to take the placement test offered Tuesday, 
October 19. 
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Calendar Student Board asks for 

student responsibility 



Theater 

Euripides' THE TROJAN WO- 
MEN - a New York Drama Cri- • 
tics award winner is presented 
in a new translation by Edith 
Hamilton. Royce Hall (UCLA), 
Friday, Oct. 8, 8:30 PM, $3.75, 
3.25, 2.75, 2.25. 

The Theatre Grouppresents THE 
DEPUTY, Rolf Hochhuth's con- 
troversial drama nightly through 
October 10, Nightly 8:30. Sundays 
7:30. Dark Monday. 

« * * 
Music 

Beethoven's complete works for 
cello and piano - Joseph Schus- 
ter, cellist and Johana Harris, 
assisting artist. Schuster has 
studied at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory of music, and has 
soloed with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic. Schoenburg Hall (UCLA), 
Fri., Oct. 8 and Fri. Oct. 16. 
8:30 P.M. $3.00. 

Louis Armstrong and his All- 
Stars. A major figure in Ameri- 
can music, Louis, with his 'sand- 
paper' voice and individual style, 
presents a superb show. Pauley 
Pavilion, UCLA Sat. Oct. 16. 
8:30 PJvl.$4.00, 3.50,2.75,2.00. 

# * * 
Art 

Dwan Collection, contemporary 
painters and sculptors, at UCLA 
Dickson Center Art Galleries, 
through Oct. 24. 

Mount St. Mary's College, 815 
W. Adams Blvd., Group Show- 
ing - Plastic Relief Paintings. 
Through Oct. 24. 

"The Pomona College Collec- 
tion," open 1-5 P.M. daily through 
Oct. 17. Montgomery Art Center, 
Claremont. 

Scrlpps College, Claremont, 
Long An Gallery, Balinese 
Paintings, special Asiatic exhi- 
bition, to Oct. 13. 



views 
reviewed 

Dear Editor: 

Goodness gracious! What a 
surprise I got when upon enter- 
ing the student center I dis- 
covered the "Student- Faculty 
Newsletter." 

The tone of the newsletter was 
reminiscent of my old "high 
school days." 

Thank God that we are intel- 
ligent, individual college stu- 
dents who are encouraged by our 
professors to think for ourselves, 
and who are permitted todosoby 
our administration. 

Signed: 

A member of one of the 
two groups mentioned 



Dear "Member:" 

Goodness gracious!! What a 
delightful shock I received upon 
reading this "note." 

The tone of this letter recon- 
firmed my serious doubts as to 
the overall maturity of some of 
our more vocal correspondents. 

Although the View hopes to 
encourage a reader-dialogue via 
"views reviewed," it does not 
necessarily ask for criticism of 
such an unfounded nature. 

Since we do have our share of 
"intelligent, individual college 
students," it would seem about 
time that this group added its 
comments to those expressed by 
persons such as our "member." 

fnf 
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betsy dickerson, s 

In the last two weeks there 
has been much discussion 
about the responsibility that 
student government owes the 
students it serves. 

This discussion has taken 
place in the Student Board 
workshop, during the course 
of freshmen orientation, and in 
numerous coffee-klatches all 
over campus. The Student 
Board will soon be publishing 
its goals for the new academic 
year and these goals contain 
a synthesis of the responsibil- 
ity that student government 
owes the students and some 
suggested programs to carry 
out this responsibility. 

However, just as the 
student government owes a re- 
sponsibility to the student so 
the student also has a cor- 
responding responsibility to 
government. Under the new 
structure student government 
will be operating as an 
umbrella organization to as- 
sist individual members of 
the student body and campus 
organizations. This assist- 



tudent body president 

ance will be in both a monetary 
and resource form. The Stu- 
dent Body Office will be staffed 
during the week by student 
officers and any student is 
urged to come in any rime 
to ask questions, get help, 
or just to chat. Student 
government is most anxious 
to hear your opinions and 
ideas. This, in fact, is the 
responsibility the student has 
to her government; to express 
herself, either negatively or 
positively to her government. 
We are anxious to hear your 
likes and dislikes, we want you 
to express your opinions about 
anything and everything be- 
cause it is only by this sort 
of counsel that we can 
accurately access the climate 
of student opinion. It is this 
kind of counsel, expressed to 
your class officers in your 
class meetings, or to your 
student body and class officers 
directly, that will be the most 
constructive force in direct- 
ing your government to your 
needs. 
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father o'reilly 



Those who insist too loudly 
that Christianity is a religion 
of love may unwittingly obscure 
the fact that it is first of all 
a disclosure of knowledge. 
Viewed as primarily a religion 
of love Christianity soon turns 
into a moralising religion of 
commands and exhortations in 
which emphasis is laid upon 
the dynamics of action and the 
chemistry of ignition, upon pro- 
grams of action and dreams of 
conquest, upon calls to brother- 
hood, fatherhood, familyhood, 
mystical bodyhood. 

But Christianity is first of 
all a disclosure ot knowledge, 
an announcement about the 
world, a message about a 
kingdom. The announcement is 
to the effect that though the 
world which came into being by 
the creative power of the Fath- 
er is being overtaken by a death 
on account of the faithlessness 
of the first Adam, yet by rea- 
son of the fidelity of the se- 
cond Adam the world will not 
be overcome by this death. 
Christ is the Lord of the world. 
He has power over death. He 
will not exert that power to stay 
the advance of death, buthewill 
use it to bring the world through 
that death to newness and life. 
His own submission to bodily 
death and his recovery of bodily 
life is offered as a warrant for 
his claim. All this is done out 
of love and it all leads to love, 
but itself is not love. It is knowl- 
edge. To those who like jargon — 
Christianity is first of all 
'kerygma.' 

It is by laying aside action 
plans and reform schemes, and 
by announcing the saving of the 
world through its dying that 
Christianity seeks to persuade, 
for instance, the rich and the 
poor to abandon their common 
anxiety about possessions, the 
same anxiety that turns the 
•have-nots' towards violence 
and a determination to have, and 
leads the "haves' to hardness 
and a determination to hold. 
Pleading with the poor for pa- 



tience and appealing to the rich 
for compassion is typical of the 
upside-down approach to Chris- 
tianity that rushes at the wills 
of men with appeals to love when 
it ought to be speaking to their 
minds with news of a great 
mystery about the world. Thus 
does kerygma get mired in a- 
gape, or is it eros? 

Surely in a center of learn- 
ing such as we would like to 
maintain here, this is the as- 
pect of Christian faith that 
should receive our first at- 
tention—the contemplation of a 
mystery of death. If the gospel 
of knowledge be shallow, how 
shall the gospel of love be deep. 
Down with agape. Up with 
keygma. 

*Gk. 'salpinx,' a trumpet. 



My Fair Lady 



On the street where you live, 
there are people. Do these 
people enjoy their leisure time? 
Do they ha ve ony? At the school 
where you go, there are wom- 
en and occasionally men. Do 
you like men? I mean do you 
really enjoy them as persons? 
If these questions tingle any 
nerves, perhaps you would be 
interested in the program of 
YCS this year. 

Of course there is more than 
just talk on love, leisure, and 
culture. Don't talk about love, 
show me. This is whot Christ 
asks. This is what the Young 
Christian Students try to give. 

If the rain in Spain isn't foil- 
ing so stroight, you may like 
to know more about YCS. On 
October 6'h, there is a YCS 
Comc-All-Ye at 1:10 in the 
Campus Center. Come and en- 
joyanhour of your leisure time. 
Be there with o little bit of 
love, song, and you. 

susan fisher 
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SPEC fosters aware- New sisters 



ness of the current 



miche He 

I'd like to tell you something 
about the Special Events Coun- 
cil, better known as SPEC. 

We hope that throughout the 
coming academic year you will 
find SPEC to be one of the most 
valuable committees on campus 
because of its unique ability to 
supply new opportunities for new 
awareness, better conversation, 
and deeper understanding. 

What I mean by all that is 
this: SPEC is a faculty-student 
committee, supported by both ad- 
ministration and student funds, 
existing to supplement the aca- 
demic life of students with films 
I lectures and programs relevant 
to the students' interests and im- 
portant in terms of what's cur- 
rent, what's art, and what's valu- 
able. 

We try to do this in two ways: 
we gear ourselves to the large 
Monday-Wednesday periods in 
which a greater number of stu- 
dents are free, by present- 
ingsome program which we feel 
to be of wide student interest. 
Last year these presentations 
took such diverse forms as Mari- 
lyn Fitzgerald of the San Ber- 
nardino Civic Light Opera singing 
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lundborg 

and commenting on. among 
others, selections from The 
Sound of Music, Walter Starkie, 
a jovial and thoroughly informa- 
tive expert on gypsy folklore, lec- 
turing and demonstrating the 
form taken by gypsy music; and 
Jester Haerston, the folk singer 
from Lilies of the Field, talk- 
ing and singing some of our coun- 
try's oldest folk ballads. 

Feeling that it is also impor- 
tant to present people and topics 
of interest to smaller numbers of 
students, we also use late after- 
noon periods to contact this 
group; eg. a prominent Los An- 
geles poet reading his own poetry, 
an artist, a rabbi, a symposium 
on student morality, a program 
dealing with social problems. 

We consider the highlights of 
SPEC'S work each year to be the 
bi-annual film series. This fall, 
the films, three by the noted 
Ingmar Bergman, are to be shown 
November 19 through November 
21 (Friday through Sunday). 
Each film will be followed by a 
panel discussion this year to be 
lead by prominent Los Angeles 
critics. 



Creative? 



In the mood for writing? 
WESTWORDS welcomes your 
ideas -- amusing anecdotes, 
harangues, short stories, term- 
papers, and poetry (cliches pro- 
hibited). WESTWORDS has been 
publishing for seven years and 
, encourages everyone. 

Or for literary pleasure, join 
the staff. Meet the Mount's au- 
thors, poets, and poetesses, and 
in the old Ben Johnson manner, 
come to exchange opinions. 

Sister Laurentia, WEST- 
WORDS advisor and established 
authoress has published an award 
winner TRANSFIGURED WORLD 
and also presently awaits pub- 
lication of her new book ADAM'S 
HAUNTED SONS. 

Kathryn Kenyon, editor, 
favours and experiments with the 
short story form andminorpoet- 
ry. She has won recognition in 
the Atlantic Monthly national 
contest and the Los Angeles Ca- 
brini Guild. 



Assistant editors, Gail Ben- 
nett and Julie Reid, have two 
years of Mount life behind them 
as well as a diversity of in- 
terests in the arts. 

And art editors, Cheryl 
Lucken and Marjorie Donovan, 
draw out the theme of each WEST- 
WORDS. 

The upcoming seasonal 
theme is winter and the staff 
welcomes a potpourri of majors, 
from science and nursing, to 
languages and English, either as 
contributors or staff members. 
Times and dates for meetings 
will be posted. 

If you are interested in sub- 
mitting your work, put it in the 
Publications Office on second 
floor Humanities: double space 
both prose and poetry; title it 
and include your name, major and 
minor, current off campus inter- 
ests, or future ambitions; prose 
should be within a twelve page 
limit and clipped together. 




SISTER CECILE THERESE, CSJ, (right) assistant professor of 
home economics at Mount St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, 
new president of the National Catholic Council on Home Eco- 
nomics, accepts gavel of office from Sister Carolita, OSF, Al- 
verno College, Milwaukee, retiring NCCHE president, at group's 
annual convention June 19-20 in Atlantic City, NJ. Sister Cecile 
Therese believes U. S. home economics teachers in both colleges 
and high schools have an important role in making their re- 
sources available in the nation's war on poverty. 



pm 



faculty 



New appointments to the sis- 
ter faculty at both campuses of 
Mount St. Mary's College have 
been announced for the start of 
the 40th anniversary year of the 
liberal arts school for women 
this fall. 

Sister Mary Brigid, former 
director of the Doheny campus 
and dean of the co-educational 
graduate school, has been ap- 
pointed assistant provincial su- 
perior of the Los Angeles pro- 
vince of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. 

Sister Josephine, former pro- 
vincial superior, is the new di- 
rector of the Doheny campus. 

Sister Catherine Therese is 
new dean of the graduate school 
and acting dean of the Doheny 
campus. She has just returned 
from the College of St. Rose, 
Albany N "". where she was an 
exchange professor in economics 
during the 1964-65 academic 
year. 

The new assistant dean of 
students at the main campus, 
12001 Chalon Rd., is Sister Geor- 
gine Marie, former principal at 
St. Martin of Tours Elementary 
School, Brentwood. 

After a summer's study at 
Creighton University, Sister Ce- 
cile Annette has returned to the 
campus to be appointed chairman 
of the department of biological 
sciences. 

Sister Mary Patricia, after a 
year's sabbatical in Tucson 
Ariz, and work on a critical 
study of Dante's Divine Comedy, 
has rejoined the English fculty 
staff. 

Sister Miriam Therese, after 
obtaining her Ph. D. at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, has joined 
the philosophy department facul- 
ty- 
Sister St. George, Ph. D. 

(Cand.), is returning to the 
Mount's English department after 
a Three -year study leave at 
UCLA. 

Sister M. Germaine, has re- 
turned to the foreign languages 
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Competition for grad- 
uate awards now open 

It isn't too early to begin thinking about graduate school, 
especially in the area of graduate fellowships, assistantships, 
and graduate residency awards. 



Most of the university fel- 
lowships and assistantships 
have January 1 deadlines. The 
majority of fellowship awards 
require a cumulative grade 
point average of 3.5. Assist- 
antships or Graduate Resident 
awards normally require a cu- 
mulative grade point of at least 
3.0. 

In addition, applications are 
now being taken for the Danforth 
Graduate Fellowship for grad- 
uate work toward a college 
teaching career. Interested 
seniors should see the chair- 
men of their departments, Sis- 
ter Cecilia Louise, or the guid- 
ance office before October 15. 
Applications for the Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellow- 
ship, the Fulbright and Mar- 



shall scholarships are also cur- 
rently being accepted. In- 
terested seniors should check 
with the Academic Dean or 
Guidance Office before October 
22. 

The Graduate Record Ex- 
amination will be administered 
to all January graduates Satur- 
day, October 30, and those sen- 
iors who are interested in pur- 
suring assistantships, fellow- 
ships, and grants for graduate 
work next year. Arrangements 
for this testing should be made 
now. 

The whole topic of graduate 
school and the various awards, 
fellowships, assistant- 
ships, etc., will be discussed 
at die 1:10 meeting of the senior 
class on Monday, October 18. 



Social Security amend- 
ments affect students 

John H. Johnson, manager of the Santa Monica social 
security office, advises students of one of the current, 
social security amendments which will directly affect them. 

If you are eligible for 
social security child's bene- 
fits as the unmarried son or 
daughter of a person receiving 
old-age or disability insur- 
ance benefits, or a person who 
died, you may receive benefits 
until you reach age 22 if you 
are a full-time student. 

If you were receiving soc- 
ial security payments which 
were stopped when you 
reached 18, and you are a full- 
time , unmarried student, you 
should get in touch with your 
local social security office 
to see about having your pay- 
ments started again. Pay- 
ments may be made back to 
January 1965. 

You should also contact 
your social security district 
office if you were already 



18 or over when one ot your 
parents become entitled to 
old-age or disability insur- 
ance benefits, or died, but 
you were not 22 in January 
1965. If you are presently 
receiving social security 
benefits and are approaching 
your 18th birthday and are still 
attending school, you should 
get in touch with your social 
security district office and see 
about having your benefitcon- 
tinued. 

If you desire more infor- 
mation about students' bene- 
fits, Mr. Johnson suggested 
that you contact your local 
social security office and ask 
for Leaflet No. 4. For the 
Santa Monica area the office 
is located at 1514 6th Street, 
Santa Monica. 



DEAN'S LIST 



Special- Grade point of 3.7 or higher for the Spring Semester: 



Seniors (Class of 
1966) 

Delany, Elizabeth 

3.82 

de Rijk, Elizabeth 

3.80 

Dougherty, Gloria 

3.84 

Finn, Alene 4.00 

G ummershei- 

mer, Marie 3.67 

Sanchez, Martha 3.69 



Juniors (Class of 
1967) 

Brown, Janis 4.00 

Cox, Carol 3.79 

Reid. Julia 3.88 

Zilles, Barbara 3.- 
83 



Sophomores (Class 
of 1968) 

Bell, Francine 4.00 
Etcheverry, Fran- 
cine 4.71 

Glasscock, Mary 
3.65 
Hartman, Diana 3.81 

Harvey, Pamela 3.81 
Melcher, Judith3.84 
Warren, Sylvia 3.67 



Grade point of 3.3 or higher for the Spring Semester: 



Seniors 
1966) 



(C 



ass 



of 



Junior 
1967) 



(C 



ass 



of 



Sophomores 
of 1968) 



(C lass 



Jill Braverman 
Mary Gorman 
Anita Grimes 
Pamela Hallenbeck 
Maureen Jansen 
Mary Kessler 
Ann King 

Margaret Mitchell 
Nelly Penaloza 
Kathleen Phillips 
Jo Ann Roberts 
Susan Schanz 
Kathleen Schmahl 



Christine Ambrose 
Susan Cain 
Margaret Cassidy 
Judy Eaton 
Susan Fisher 
Patricia Hohman 
Susan Leonard 
Christine' Maage 
Fatricid Maccar- 
rone 

Kathleen Normanly 
Joanne Pisano 
Sal ly Youle 
Rosemary Peters 



Geraldine Ambrose 
Susan Aschenbren- 
er 

Sharon Bayley 
Carol Feloney 
Macrina Garcia 
Mary Gi His 
Kathleen Haverick 
Kathleen Kimba 1 1 
Joan Murawski 
Ruth Stoering 
Sylvia Warren 
Barbara Wood 
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greeks 



Perspective honoraries were 
voted on by the individual soro- 
ities and received telegrams of 
acceptance last week. 

Honoraries must have had a 
2.0 GPA last semester, Junior 
or Senior class status, and at- 
tendance for at least a semester 
at the Mount. 

Who goes honorary? Upper- 
classmen eager for sorority ac- 
tive status immediately for their 
last semesters at the Mount, as 
well as girls who haven't either 
time or endurance to undergo 
pledging. 

Acceptance events for new 
honoraries will take place this 
week. Kappa Delta Chi honor- 
aries will be received atacham- 
pagne reception at the home of 
Susan Eichelsbach on October 5. 
Gammas will hold an honorary 
dinner at Francois Restaurant in 
Los Angeles October 6. Tau Al- 
pha Zeta reception on October 6 
will take place at the home of 
one of its actives. 



Contemporary music sets 
theme of musical matinees 



Along with the bustling aca- 
demic atmosphere which pre- 
vades the student's life today, 
here, at the Mount, a very rich 
cultural climate is humming with 
excitement. 

The Music Department, under 
the direction of Dr. Matt Doran, 
will make available to the stu- 
dents varied programs which will 
be held each Monday at 12:05 
in Room 506 of the Humanities 
Building. 

For those who prefer to learn 
a little about the history of mus- 
ic, the programs will certainly 
not consist of mere musical se- 
lections. There will be films 
and tape recordings of prominent 
musicians, such as the tape 
played on Sept. 27 which was an 
orchestral rehearsal conducted 
by the great German conductor, 
Bruno Walter. 

Many of our own music stu- 
dents will also be participating in 



solos and small ensembles. The 
music instructors will give lec- 
tures and hold general discus- 
sions concerning the opportuni- 
ties in music and the contem- 
porary events taking place in 
music which will influence the 
Mount's students. Guest profes- 
sionals from off -campus will al- 
so play. 

On October 4, Donna Curry 
will play lute and guitar music. 
Miss Curry, a graduate of Whit- 
tier College, majored in biology 
and chemistry. After her gradua- 
tion she did research in bio- 
chemistry at U.C.L.A. where she 
began teaching guitar. Soon de- 
mand for publicperformancesbe- 
came so great that she dropped 
biochemistry to concentrate upon 
music. Now she gives many pro- 
fessional engagements, leading 
hootenannies and presenting con- 
certs at cabarets, clubs, and on 
radio. 



THE VISIT 
fe strttn Friday 

One hundred minutes of 
drama and suspense are in 
store for everyone who sees 

The Visit. 

It is the story of a woman's 
revenge against a man, who 
injured her in her youth. 
Ingrid Bergman plays the aged 
woman with vast riches and 
a vengeful heart. The man, 
whose death she seeks, 
is played by Anthony Quinn. 

The scenes march rapidly 
from one complication to 
another as the parable of evil 
comes to a shocking climax. 
The Visit originally ap- 
peared on the Broadway stage 
several years ago. Darryl 
F . Zanuck produced the screen 
play for the 20th Century Fox 
Studios. 

' 'All resident students and 
their dates are invited to at- 
tend the showing on Friday, 
October 8, in the Little 
Theatre," reports Margaret 
Weber, resident president. 
Showtime is at 8:00 p.m. 




They take American friendship with them 
...everywhere they go! - 



They're not the kind of men who often make news. But they 
carry American friendship — and ideas — into some of the 
most out-of-the-way places on earth. They are Standard Oil 
geologists, engineers, technicians. 

They explore primitive jungles, deserts, tundras, bayous, even 
the ocean bottoms, for oil. 

When they find oil in far-off places, many other benefits follow. 
The local country gains a new source of energy, new jobs, new 
revenues, improved living standards. American cooperation 
makes stronger friendly nations. 

Standard Oil men are more than oil -hunters. They are 
goodwill ambassadors. They take American friendship with 
them . . . everywhere they go ! 




The Chevron - 
Sign of excellence 




Standard opened another frontier, America's first 
service station, in Seattle, in 1907. From this proud 
tradition, the man at the Sign of the Chevron serves 
you with today's highest quality S.O. Products. 



STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 



CONTROVERSY ... 

con't. from pg 1 

expenses of demonstrators ar- 
rested in the Sproul Hall sit-ins 
and to donate a "symbolic" $100 
to the Free Speech Union Defense 
Fund. 

Educational emphasis 

A strong concern for the 
working of the education process 
were evidenced in Congress com- 
mittees. Topics under considera- 
tion were forces external to the 
campus, campus reform, student 
programs which supplement the 
curricula , student government 
involvement in society, student 
government and student freedom, 
and student government and par- 
ticipation in the university com- 
munity. 

Small college caucus 

This Congress marked the 
first time that small colleges 
(those with an enrollment of 5, 000 
or less) met and discussed their 
mutual problems. This group was 
influential in bringing a bill to 
the Congress floor on Small Col- 
leges and Universities. The re- 
solution called for the National 
Affairs Vice-President and the 
Education Desk to research "al- 
ternative sources of financial 
support for small institutions;" 
to study such problem areas as 
"internal diversity, retention of 
faculty, and the conservative at- 
titude of alumni and trustees 
which often obstructs inno- 
vation;" to examine "the future 
role of small institution in A- 
merican higher education, speci- 
fically the possibilities of spe- 
cialization in one field of formal 
knowledge, community govern- 
ment, and curriculum ex- 
perimentation." 



NEW SISTERS ... 

con't from pg. 3 

dept. from Rome and Naples 
where she studied on a grant 
from the Virgilian Society of 
America. 

The new members of the de- 
partment of mathematics and 
physical sciences are Sister Leo 
Francis and Sister Ann Robert. 

Sister Catherine Ann, CSJ, 
from the college of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minn., is visiting pro- 
fessor in the department of edu- 
cation for 1965-66. 

Forty -four lay men and 
women, 29 sisters and four 
priests comprise the full-time 
teaching faculty at Mount St. 
Mary's this fall. 
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The Mount celebrates 40th year as liberal Arts College 

Highlights of years recalled 




The Mount, founded by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Caron- 
delet in 1925, observed its for- 
tieth birthday in the service of 
liberal arts education to Southern 
California this week. 

What began as a commence- 
ment address suggestion by the 
late Archbishop John J. Cantwell 
at a 192^graduation at old St. 
Mary's Academy, at Crenshaw 
and Slauson Blvds. - that the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph fulfill a com- 
munity need by starting a college 
-became a reality two years 
later. 

The 1925 St. Mary's Academy 
class became the charter class of 
Mount St. Mary's College. The 
girls began class on their old 
high school campus that fall while 
the Sisters searched for a suit- 
able campus site. 

They found a56-acresiteatop 



what was then known as Brent- 
wood Heights, just east of the new 
UCLA campus and the Botanical 
gardens. 

1929 - Ten graduate 

On June 16, 1929 two thousand 
people attended a combination 
groundbreaking and graduation 
ceremony. Ten charter students 
received degrees together with 
seven religious. 

It was a clear, crisp day, 
those present recall, although 
rain had fallen the previous night. 
The speaker's platform was fes- 
tooned in red, white and blue for 
the occasion. 

Sister Margaret Mary, first 
president of Mount St. Mary's 
(1925-37), assisted the then Bis- 
hop Cantwell at the ceremonies. 

Honored guests who sat on 



the dais included Charles F. 
Conroy, R.F. Del Valle, J.Wise- 
man MacDonald, D.F. McGarry, 
John S. McGroarty, JohnG.Mott, 
P.H. O'Neil, Joseph Scott and 
Frank Spearman. 

Sister Rose de Lima, Mount 
St. Mary's alumnae moderator 
and professor of education, re- 
calls that guests drove up old 
Chalon Rd., then a dirt track, 
west across the hill from Sepul- 
veda. Bundy Dr. was not opera- 
ble. 

1947 - Library completed 

The Mount Library, named 
as a memorial to the late Charles 
Willard Coe, was finished in 1947 
and contains more that 75,000 
volumes and receives 500 period- 
icals regularly. A famous col- 

cont'd. on pg. 4 



Returned volunteer 
speaks on program 



Interested in helpingpeople in 
all four corners of the world? 
Do you want to know about the 
Peace Corps program? Do you 
know why 10,000 volunteers are 
working in 46 countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America? 
, Linda Woodell, a former 
volunteer, will be on campus 
Wednesday, October 20, to 
answer these and many more 
questions. 

Worked in Peru 

Miss Woodell spent her two- 
year assignment in a town out- 
side Cuzco, Peru. Even though 
her assignment pertained only to 
the school lunch program, she 
also organized a library, helped 
with the construction of a new 
school, started a girls' club and 
conducted two summer camps. 
In the evenings she taught Eng- 
lish to local school teachers. 

Explains program 

Miss Woodell will be explain- 
ing the Peace Corps, itstraining 
and service programs, and the 
opportunities open for interested 
students. Applications may be 
submitted at this time. 

According to Sister Rose 
Cecilia, Peace Corps liaison on 
campus, students may hear Miss 
Woodell speak at the 1:10 as- 
sembly Wednesday in the Little 
Theatre. She will also be meet- 



ing with students at various other 
timesthroughoutthe day. 

Overseas programs are lack- 
ing in volunteers with back- 
grounds in any and all fields. 
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James Farmer to de- 
liver major address 



A few days after Lyndon B. 
Johnson became President, one of 
the first persons he spoke with 
concerning the racial problem in 
the United States was JAMES 
FARMER, national director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE). 

MR. FARMER again attracted 
attention during the hunt for the 
civil rights trio in Mississippi. 
Millions of Americans then saw 
him and heard his incisive com- 
ments when he appeared on many 
national television news shows. 
Such national news magazines as 
LIFE, TIME, NEWSWEEK, LOOK 
and others have carried articles 
on his work through CORE . 

He is internationally recog- 
nized as an articulate spokesman 
in the struggle for racial equality 
among all men. In many of the 
emerging nations throughout the 
world today, he is one of the best 




known Americans and his writ- 
ings and comments are influenc- 
ing men everywhere. 

MR. FARMER has a unique 
talent for keeping Americans 
aware that there is a civil rights 
revolution taking place in the na- 
tion right now. He led CORE 
members in America's first 
F reedom Ride, spending 40 days 
in a Mississippi jail as a result. 
Headlines across the nation and 
the world carried the story. In 
1963, MR. FARMER, who be- 
lieves that a leader mustdo more 
than just plan, was arrested fol- 
lowing a civil rights demonstra- 
tion in Louisiana. Police, who 
used electric cattle prods and 
tear gas on the demonstrators, 
charged MR. FARMER with, 
"distrubing the peace-" 

Since that time MR. FARMER 
has been involved directly with 
the social, economic and cultural 
problems of America's Negro 
population. CORE 's militancy 
has captured the imagination of 
countless thousands of young 
Negroes and they have willingly 
participated in sit-ins, stand-ins, 
sleep-ins, even jail-ins. 

At eight o'clock, Saturday 
night, October 16, the Cultural 
Committee of Loyola University 
will sponsor a major civil rights 
address by this provocative civil 
Rights leader. Seats are 50tf 
for students who are advised to 
come early due to limited seating 
in St. Robert's Hall. 




Freshman officers pose for first "official" photograph. Left 
to right: Jeri Ludwig, treasurer; Mary Purcel, vice-president; 
Clare Collins, president; Ellen Brennan, social chairman; 
Carole Herrick, NSA rep; Kathy Whiting, publicity chairman, 
and standing, Linda Sofranko, floor rep. 



Coinns wins run 
off, leads frosh 
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Speaking on the Peace Corps to Mount coeds will be Miss Linda Wood- 
ell. Having recently returned from Peru, she will be on campus for 
a full day's activities, Wednesday, October 20. 



NSA Coffee Hour 

Join NSA Congress dele- 
gates Betsy Dickerson, Mary 
Clare Gorman, Frances Fish- 
er on Thursday, October 21 at 
3:30 p.m. -5:00 p.m. in the 
Campus Center. 

Project Los Angeles, key 
Congress questions and NSA 
structure will be topics of dis- 
cussion. 

Everyone is invited. Come 
with questions, opinions, 
ideas, and hearty appetites. 
Refreshments will be served. 



Climaxing a week of poster 
parties, promising, and pleading 
came the announcement of the 
new freshmen class officers for 
the coming year. 

Triumphing with the slogan 
"Mix with Collins" is Clare 
Collins, newly elected president. 
"I'm very grateful for the confi- 
dence that everyone has shown in 
me," she reports. 

Concerning future plans, she 
remarks "It's hard to say, but 
I hope to do more with both the 
dayhops and residents as a 
whole." 

The English major from Pas- 
adena admits to being a "born 
runner" and enjoys people, the 
beach, and anything she can col- 
lect about the late John Kennedy. 

Pick Purcell 

"My first reaction was 'Thank 
God!' ... I would really have 
been crushed for a moment if I 
had lost because I felt so strongly 
that this was the best way that I 
could possibly become a total 



person," candidly remarks Mary 
Purcell, vice-president. 

Admitting that she has never 
run for an office before, the Eng- 
lish major feels that one must 
be constantly searching for 
something out of his grasp. 

Mary enjoys writing, painting, 
and making miniature psalm 
books, or "whatever strikes me." 

Sugar selected Secretary 

Boning up on typing and short- 
hand is Maureen Sugar, who hails 
from Alhambra. "I was thrilled 
and honored to know that the class 
had confidence in me," enthusi- 
astically comments the new sec- 
retary. She expects the proposed 
freshman calendar to be one of 
her main projects in the coming 
year. 

Interests of the brunette 
nursing major range from danc- 
ing and counting calories to a 
"wish that I could sing." 

Ludwig heads Finances 

Keeping a sharp eye on the 
till will be Jeri Ludwig, trea- 
surer. "Happy and elated" is 

cont'd on pg. 4 
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/V/n/i ami our: 

Sister Dolorosa Recalled 

tie, o homo,' thi human rai iddi ted man ind 

il'i-o it-., bui 1.1 1 1 ' ' .'uid the 

• v i ■ ■ ion hei i i. ed thandlssi ration, In In i i Lasses 
8 1„ ; ol si i "i:; -i whole culture Instead ol mi 
Immedlati material, 

ii ii .i<-.el( class, sh< [opetollfe, sister took 

Chi da 1 1- n I saw nol only 

ilti 'i i-i i "ly si us i mi home, bui th< y saw 

,i ihi wove and were llki Ly to hi e Ii , too. 

, g and 'i' pigs and i ooklng fish— all ibis Is 

paj i ol iIh ODYSSE 1 ,| " 1 i' l,l|n "Phy, too, 

i [i .i, , . i tmenl o whlli 

nil SOUIld:: ' . Ii 8 I'-'i tol !l Iti ' I 'Ol SB's 11 fi . 

hi pii i hi i kin "i i h - .■ 'i i' mils 

She walked In thi hills and thi n 1 1 ba< l< to Ll 

I Ight flowers mi ' bin. i. 

to travel, i m sister Dolorosa was rlghl In thi mid- 
,ii, ol thlngi when ihi did, No sooik-i had she sat down foi hei 

|ou 1 1 g with the old man or young mothi i 

l . 

She 1 ount' first dean and co-founder, In thi days when the 

depression hamper"' :'•'.■• growth. Sister left her admlnls- 

tratlvi "ih'' ii iii' end of the day and rolled her sleeves up to pitch 
in wiiii dlshi a and die laundry. 

ii. i In i 'l Iii. ihi was die second president but still b. id 

hum hi hi i students, I Vi ry year, a few months before graduation. 

she drew . i n ": plat i Ith ■ ip and gown, and then cut out the face of 

every senloi from a photograph and pasted It on the dra*ng. This 

hi honour of the senior banquet. 

ml in ill id to write. Sister Dolorosa wrote a history of the 

• arondi i Ii ■ In mi I IVI I IN, how they were sup- 
pressed during ii -I ' intionj and their truvels to teach 

n "mi |i ins.* 
Bui It was natural foi hei towrltei Shi ■ ame from a family of 
writer:;. In i mother especially who was well known as the Mary 
Mannlx who wi me lot i In l.h ■ n. 

tale about Sister's wit comes from her deanshlp days. She 

i"i'l i iii» i i vim thai a sister was coming f rom Cadiollc 1 1 to 

i' ich |iollil< 'I i .ii tin I Itiuiil. i Hi" ■ In at! "I .in 

r, ,i i,..i . .M, opinion, I'm telling you what we're going to do," 

ihi 

she was candid bui with a sense ol I ir, Father smiled 

ind i iei Dolorosa weni on her way, in lugingthe entire world of art 

i.m ni' in ■ tin i ■ the in. hi and 

Hei wit, hei w.i ii, and hi i vivacity are still clear. There are 

in. in, ii tin m i who will miss her, and many elsewhere too. 

I ulliryn k nn/on 

Where are you? 

[n case you hadn't noticed, you an Lnthi a ph all jungle of a sm all, 
- ithollc w m's college, Simply, you are not, lest you be wonder- 

ii 'I "in down-tne-hill neighbor, UCLA, obviously 

you i >i Loyola University, m ■ pii' il» lu-quency wltli which 

i find dial I i in tltutlon pla tered on our bulletin boards. 

in.-. i i" l" s "ii'i - i» re, look around; 

don'l ii ivi ii II ' " gl tratlon — U may take longei d ottlng 

il"v. ii eti ''in I" i . I in, low, what wasgoodenough for your 

i> i ntlflcatlon bl u i let, Is good enough for our registrar. 

We don'l have an athletic depa -but who needs forma] 

exercise when the only tramway I rom the House of Studies parking 
i"i involvi two iei i and d ii i ong hi art. 

don'l have vol [nous tomi by oui Faculty--bui then how 

much an we missing Indieabsenci ol thi pressure to "publish or 
i i " 

tli »i i*l bave .( "|.i",ri' ivi" lain l--bul we don'l have eoin- 

I'Hi "i 1 'ii. mi .11 . onvoi a . 

lon'thavi ll In , frei peech movements, or ban the showei 
1 ni then we have classes small enough to let die rebels 
do qulti 1 bii "i enlightened rousing In die class rocn, situ atlon 
.. , -live sororities --we do bave aboui 

I II It 1. 1 . 1 .1 ll l.lldS. 

don'l havi faded blue.ropi -belted dcnlm-clftd barefoot 

itudenta but ■ eliow w< don'l really miss too much Intheex- 

changi foi i I ma and classy clodies. 

•1 have awfully many men--bul bave you ever been on 
dooi dul turday nights 

We don'l have freedom rldi rs--bui we do have n beautifully 
gr.' 1 1 in. 1. in bodj in' ' ii' a "i now 1 ,0 ■ uigi ti i" pro- 

111. 

ilcii'i bave ;.e V i nieen houses of worship — bui we do have 

who demand n llglou 1 al- 



Wi ddn'l b' do read such con- 

ti oversla] bool 

11 don'l know ' u'i i it" and you flgui i thli 

bill WOUld Iii h 

I,, I 



fherteir 



editor In chll I 
cullurul iiMfllra odltor 

iiltlSt 

,|iir|iti|i|ty 
business 

. uliiiion 



francos norono fl»hor 
kothr yit kpnyon 

anno ipllngaord 
1 othy |onoi 
carol la volley 
•istor niary, c.s.|. 



Sli.M, 
I""" Itndo cagglano, Cfll castollanoi, holon hawokotto, 
bora hughe I , rutl I< I mi low sk I, diane simons. 



tho view 

views 
reviewed 

a point of view, you say? 

vii w Editor: 

What kind of people are we? 
The Campus Center Is a 
messl coffi ' 'iips, papers 
and butts on the ta- 

bles. If this lsarepeatperfoi m- 
ance of last semester's Smoker 
fiasco, then I give up. The 

1 1, 1 had better be warned, 

and the rest of us threatened . . . 
but with what? Surely they ■ 
close the Campus Center, can 
1 b< 7! It's not a bad Idea — either 
that or take the custodian up on 
his threat and have him skip the 
C.C. After all, why should In- 
clean it up? 

We'll raise a new slogan; 
KEEP mi MOUNT A MESS 
(like it?) 

--uUps, don't reach. You've got 
your sleeve In the coffee, dear. 

exasperated 
•umble 

Alumnae 
honored 

Six Mount St. Mary's College 
.ii, nun, 1 have been named to the 
1965 edition of Outstanding Young 
Women in Annrlca for their 
distinction In one or more fields 
of civic or professional endeavor. 

They are Mrs. Robi rl I ■'. 
Nichols and Miss Rosemary Lu- 
cente, Los Angeles; Mrs. Robert 
C. Denault, Playa del Reyj Mrs. 
Jonnie Mobley, Sherman Oaks; 
Mrs. Joseph Hi Iwlg, ' upertino, 
(( aiifornla) and Mrs. Mlchai i 
Ad/.a, Pkasanton, (California). 

Local women's clubs through- 
out the nation submit nominations 
for the book each yea 1 . 

1 1 a for Si I' ' tion include 

charitable activity urn iflsh 
' 1. ' i" "iii, rs, co unity 

Ii ' , professional 1 KCelli tli ■ . 
business advancement and civic 
and professional recognition. 

Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
serves as honorary chairman of 
ii. board of advisory editors. 
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San Jose to explode 
bigger than Berkeley 

Konstontin Borland! _ Collegiate Press Service reporter. 



' 



SAN rOSE, Calif. (CI 
"1 hen win be an explosion at 
San Jose Stat' ar as big 

or bigger than Berl ley, 
according to Phil Whltti n, pres- 
ident of an SJ.S. educations 
form moveim nt. 

California, because her pop- 
on is doubling by 1980, is 
suffering a crisis in education at 
least 20 years ahead of the n SI 
of the nation. 

1 '.in awareness ol the crisis 
has largely been instigated by 
student action at Berkeley 
and more recently, San Jose 
State, where Students for Ex- 
it ttce In Education (S.i 
personally lobbied the legis- 
lature for reform. 

On Sept. 15 more than 6000 
leaders of education, business, 
labor, civic groups, law enforce- 
ment and the communications 
industry convened In Los Angeles 
for California's first Governor's 
I onference on Education. 

A Joint Committee on Higher 
Education, making an "ex- 
haustive, two-year study on 
' a 1 1 fornia's university and state 
college systems," also held its 
first meeting last month. 

California Assembly Spi al i t 
Jesse Unruh, a member ol the 
committee, commented, "I would 
I" less than candid if I said tliat 
the Berkeley riots had no eff i i 
upon the legislature. I think, 
however, that the majority of the 
b glslators in both parties never 
■ in, nam, ,1 an intention to in- 
vestigate the Berkeley affair by 

il:., II. 

"I bi Hi v, , instead, that the 
aim ■ . iii eply concerned 
about the future of high 
education In this state, especially 
as thai future might be affected 
by a mass decentralization of the 

in i ilty as has bcenpro- 

posed to thi regents, and by a 
growing unrest among the faculty 
of the state colleges," hi 



Tax credits help parents, 
students pay college costs 



A plan designed to case the 
financial burden ol pai i nts of 
colli '" studi utsandtoi 

sources for thi i I ibllsl nt 

of scholarship Is re In- 

i ■ a .ni' iiiu'ii and uppori 

both educators and 

alators. 

i hi concept of grantin 

i its for s of 

hlghi r education has bad bipart- 
isan hacking In both hous' 

ilianade, ad, , 

but has in v, i icti d Into 

law. 

Now thi i mis that a 

t on ta may 

pass in thi i in !• ni session ol die 
ongress. 

i w, , ks 
luppoi i foi tax en dli legislation 
has i "UK from sui h groups as 
lb. i . atlon 

and tin : publli an ' on- 

i Ik tuition tax credli c< 

read i oro ern 
lb. mounting costs of mi- 
ni boiii prlvai 
publli ly suppom d • "i 1 
unl\ Propom nts ol (hi 

thai ' dm- i 

. and 
thai aii , vi, i, ne, indlcati :i that 
ib, v will contlnui to do so. 

i b, reason, they point out, 
is that 



necessary Increases in faculty 
salaries, and general increases 
in pen ii.n Fon i d annual 
a ' budgets sharply up- 
ward, i be increased budgets 
been mirrored almost uni- 
versally In alarming rises In 
i Ik cost of a coll. in ation 

to the student and his family. 

i union tax credit was con- 
ceivi 'I i" i , Hi vi financial pi 

his paying for eol- 
ations and to n duo thi 

threat of students I a pm, ,i 

"ii thi campus. 

lb. measure would pi 
a credit against thi 1 i di ral In- 
comi tax "I pi i aons paying tui- 
tion, fees, and oil una I 

rises of college stud 

In addition, scholarship-hold- 
ing students from a middle-ln- 

famillt :• could n d 
scholarships to thi ihat 

ta> Cl ' 'In:.. 

would permit Institutions to n 
mor, rous and n 

tlVl US' Ol ill. V III- 

eholarshlp I'm 

I nrib, r information on ti 
tax en 'In may l„ obi. tilled by 

write National! om- 

mlttei lor i llghi i i dui atlon, Im .. 
i 2122, South Bend, In- 
diana 46616. 



contln 

"I think that It Is clear that 
no Isolated 'in- 
vestigation' of the student-fac- 
ulty problem: Ii y which 
might have caused last Dec- 
ember's demonstrations thi re. 
Instead, this commi ttce v/ill rJ 
much more deeply into the di - 

pment of both the university 
and the state colleges, in an f- 
fort to determine whether a re- 
organization of both systems 
might result in an improved, 
and less impersonal, education 
system for California and Its 
citizens," Unruh said. 

The interest in the state col- 
leges may be directly a result 
of the activities of the SEE at 
San Jose State. 

SEE was formed last March 
in response to the legislature's 
voting a pay-cut for state col- 
lege teachers (reversed this 
sumin 

It began with a bang: a rally 
of 6000 students April 3 featuring 
speeches by San Jose State Pres- 
Idi nt Robert Clark, student 
government president Bob Pis- 
ano, San Jose Assemblyman Wil- 
liam Stanton, a representative of 
Gov. Brown's and several SEE 
spokesmen, including President 
Whitten. 

SEE Statewide Coordinator | 
Terry Wheeler said they were 
trying to rally support 1> 
them on the broad issue of edu- 
cational reform so they would 
I ia vi that support when the issues 
become more specific and con- 
troversial. 

The first of these more 
specific issues was "our pos- 
ition - - no tuition." 

i" conservatives protested. 
Their position was that stu- 
dents should be responsible for 
some "i thi bill. 

win eler argued that the State 
ids half a billion dollars on 
lucation. If every stu- 
di in pays a nominal tuition fee 
of $100 this would hardly 
the burdi n ofl thi taxpayer. I lui 
It would prevent many qual 
people from continuing thi Ir 
cation. In addition, he said 
pointing to the East, once insti- 
ruition tends to escalate. 

Over Easter vacation SEE 
attempted to organize chapters 
in other state colleges, but while 
ral groups were started, co- 
ordination betwi ' ii tin in was nil. 

' hi May 13, "• Day," 

i hi Id anothi r rally along with 

the San Josi A "lean Fedi 

tion of Teachers, after which 
38 faculty members and 70 stu- 

di in pii i ii ' ipltol in Sac- 

11", making n specific' 
'Inlands: continued free tuition, 
unlimited enrollment for qual- 
Studi in.-., coll bar- 

gaining, faculty control ovi i 
tc. 
leism came from Si 
quarters -- The spartan Daily' 
(San Jo;- nt uews- 

i faculty organ- 
izations at tl SEE' 

founder (no longer a 

and several k inslators. 

Atf ndanci al thi rally was 
low, Pisano blamed it on poor 
ity. 

Whltti ii maintained 90 per 
■ a nt ol thi student voice was 
behind them, iiowi v< r, hi said, 
"we need more than their vol 

need their bodies and their 
minds." 

While il, ' ation was 

shaky in May, it was back on 
its feel win n school let out in 
June, according to Whltti n. 
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"Deacon" and friend 



Philosophy department 
keeps pace with change 



by Linda Caggiano 

Change comes in puppies and 
college departments, and Mr. 
Sbaw, the new head of the philoso- 
phy department, is interested in 
both. 

But even interest in change is 
no protection against lost office 
keys. A recent interview with 
Mr. Shaw became a safari from 
office to car and back to office 
again in search of the keys. The 
parade of professor, dog, report- 
er finally found them in Mr. 
Shaw's briefcase parked casual- 
ly outside the locked door. 

"As you can see," he dryly 
remarked, "I'm the perfect ex- 
ample of the absent-minded pro- 



Swingline 

PuzZFMeNTs 



1 1 1 How far 
can a do? 
run into 
the woods? 

(Answers below) 



I 2 | A storekeeper 
had 17 TOT Staplers. 
All but 3 were sold 
How many did 
he have left? 





This is the 



Swingline 

Tot Stapler 




(including 1000 staples) 

Larger size CUB Desk 

Stapler only $1.49 

No bigger thnn a pack of gum-but packs 
(he punch of a big deal! Refills available 
everywhere. Unconditionally guaranteed. 
Made in U.S.A. Get it at any stationery, 
variety, book store! 



» 
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Long Island City, N.Y. 1 1 101 
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fessor." Once settled behind his 
desk, however, ideas were sel- 
dom absent. 

"Philosophy influences other 
areas," he stressed, while hands 
struck emphatically at each word. 
The puppy Deacon mildly 
chompeda paw and slipped around 
on a rug — an area obviously 
exempt from influence. He went 
on to explain his statement by 
citing the example of John Dew- 
ey's pragmatic views and their 
effects on the public school 
system in which Dewey worked. 

Unfortunately most students 
lack Mr. Shaw's enthusiasm, and 
place philosophy in the confining 
brackets of a "requirement" 
along with such evils as institu- 
tional food and rubber galoshes ~ 
there, but not exciting. Mr. Shaw 
strongly feels it has been "unin- 
teresting only because it was con- 
sidered unimportant." 

A look at the world down the 
hill shows that nothing as all-in- 
vading as philosophical thought 
and controversy can stay unin- 
teresting—especially not on a 
college campus. "Whether we 
like it or not," continued Mr. 
Shaw, "existentialism and Eng- 

cont'd. on pg. 4 



the view 

Musical Matinees: 
faculty featured 

The Mount is fortunate 
enough to have many stimulating 
teachers who indulge in "extra- 
curricular" activities which the 
students rarely discover. 

One such teacher is Dr. Matt 
Doran who has been a member of 
the Mount faculty for eight years. 
Besides teaching theory and com- 
position, he conducts the Mount 
Youth Junior Orchestra and the 
Mount Youth Symphony in the 
Preparatory Department of the 
Mount Downtown Campus. Aside 
from playing the flute. Dr. Doran 
has composed anopera.The Com- 
mittee which has been performed 
in Texas, New York, Ohio, Kan- 
sas and Oregon. He has also 
written a trio for flute, piano and 
cello which has been performed in 
Indiana, Texas, Kentucky and 
California. He has secured fel- 
lowships in composition in the 
Mac Dowell colony, and has pro- 
cured two fellowships from the 
Huntington Hartford Association. 

On October 18 as part of our 
Musical Matinees, Dr. Doran will 
play his own composition, "Sona- 
tine for Two Flutes." The Bach 
Sonata will be performed, and a 
duet by Hindemith will also be 
part of the repertoire. Eleanor 
Sopharine will play piano, and 
Mrs. Stevens will provide piano 
accompaniment for several of 
the works. 

November 24 should really be 
a starred day on the Mount's 
calendar, for at 3 p.m. in the Lit- 
tle Theater, the Faculty Recital 
will be performed. Dr. Matt 
Doran will play the flute, De- 
lores Stevens will play piano, 
Laila Padorr will play flute, and 
Frederick Noad will play guitar. 

Among the pieces played at 
the Faculty Recital will be a 
"Sonata in B minor" by Bach, 
"Kanonische Sonatine" by Hind- 
emith, Guitar solos: "Etude No. 
5" by Sor, and variations on'Tu 
Cara Armonia" (The Magic 
Flute) by Mozart. 
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What is that dance ballet? 



Film scheduled 
for Wednesday 



CHILDREN WITHOUT is the 
film to be shown by the Student 
California Teachers Association 
(S-CTA) on Wednesday, October 
27, at 1:10 p.m. in the Little 
Theatre. 

Highlighting the film is the 
role the school teacher plays in 
the lives of the children from the 
underdeveloped slum areas of 
today's major cities. The film 
also emphasizes the need for the 
teacher to see the child's point 
of view and realize his past ex- 
periences. 

Open to all 

"The showing is open to ev- 
eryone interested in this sub- 
ject," invites Sister Margaret 
Clare, education teacher and 
S-CTA adviser. She encourages 
students interested in teaching, 
social work or the tutorial pro- 
gram to attend. 

A discussion will follow the 
film, giving students an oppor- 
tunity to express their views or 
ideas on the subject. 

"The movie is very import- 
ant as it deals with issues in our 
own local community and points 
out what we can do to help, and 
thus follow the school theme for 
this year, 'Student Body Aware- 
ness'," emphasizes Carol Fel- 
oney, S-CTA president. 



Attend conference 

Carol Feloney and TinaDom- 
enico, S-CTA vice president, 
were representatives to the state 
S-CTA Leaders Conference. The 
two-day confab was held recently 
at the state CTA Headquarters in 
Burlingame. 

Highlighting the weekend's 
activities was a speech by Dr. 
Max Rafferty, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. Follow- 
ing the theme of the meeting, 
"Involvement and Concern with 
our Society", he pointed out that 
according to the new law it now 
takes a 60% vote to pass a school 
bond issue instead of 66 2/3% 
and stressed the advanced edu- 
cational system in California. He 
also told of the many curriculum 
changes now evident in today's 
schools. 

Discuss problems 

Small discussion groups with 
topics ranging from human rights 
to programs and projects for the 
local chapter comprised part of 
the conference. Other controver- 
sial issues discussed were "You, 
Watts and the Teaching Profes- 
sion" and "Excessive College 
Pressures Today." 

'The conference was very 
worthwhile," exclaims Carol, 
"and I learned many things which 
I hope to put into usethis year." 



Rudolf Nureyev, premiere 
danseur, leaps and pirouettes 
through magazines and newspap- 
ers as well as over stages. His 
delight in caviar is printed and 
his off-stage poses photographed. 

Ex-Beatle fans and aspiring 
young ballerinas follow all his 
performances. Yet the mania is 
by no means limited to the young- 
er set. Middle-aged women 
crowd to theatres, and dance 
studios have caught on with new 
fad classes advertised as "Keep- 
ing Fit and Trim the Ballet Way." 
TIME reports a Spanish noble- 
man, whose wife jumped on the 
band wagon, as exclaiming, 
'Thank God he doesn't live here.' 

Yet when Nureyev steps 
across the stage, what makes him 
dynamic? Some fans attribute 
his triumph to his personality 
and his unique history. Who could 
resist interest in an artist's 
plea to the West when his career 
was in sudden jeopady in Paris 
and he cried, 'I want to stay'? 

Nureyev is called a 'born 
dancer,' that is, a born artist. 
As an artist, a dancer tries to 
combine ideas with the graces 
of his body. Individual style and 
ability are but part of it, and 
when Nureyev seems to pause 
motionless in the air, the audi- . 
ence holds its breath. But do they 
know what they are in awe of? 

PICTURES IN MOTION 

Dance is related to other arts, 
painting among them. Ballet is 
a series of pictures in motion. 
Lines are important, groupings, 
background, the mergings and re- 
formings. These things develop 
unity and theme. 

In the classical tradition, 
Greek artists sculptured grace- 
ful figures that ballet achieves— 
the lovely Dianas, Venus' 
and swans. Arms, legs, heads, 
hands and fingers create charac- 
ter. 

But ballet has also been des- 
cribed as poetry. Pavlova 'danced 
music* and created 'a poem.' 
Her dance of poetry is the dance 
of impressionism. It is dream- 
like and beautiful. The dancers 
create one atmosphere, toe-step- 
ping on and off stage in an array 
of colour schemes that either 
hide or disclose the bad spirit 
as in SWAN LAKE. 

FREUD'S PSYCHOLOGY 

Yet rarely has ballet attempt- 
ed any reflection of the prob- 
lems and spiritual conflicts of 
our time. 

Nijinsky's HOUSE PARTY 
touched only the small fringe of 
humanity and the cheaper values 
and habits of the age. Minette 




Time photo 



Nureyev in "Lourenfia" 



de Valois' ballet THE RAKE'S 
PROGRESS drove home 18th cen- 
tury morality. Miss Williamson 
says in CONTEMPORARY BAL- 
LET. 

However, more Fruedian psy- 
chological traits of the modern 
individual have been worked out 
in the American PILLAR OF 
FIRE and the British WANDER- 
ER in which the fourth dimension 
of the dream-part of the spiritual 
make-up is formed. This parti- 
cular ballet attempts to approach 
the problem of social conditions 
in slums. , 

TWIST VS. ART 

Dance is expression. There 
are twists, mashed potatos, watu- 
sis, and waltzes. These are 
popular entertainment and openly 
reflect social trends, but even 
primitive dances come closer to 
the individual dancer as an artist. 
Christians danced because 'they 
could see the sun dancing just at 
sunrise on Easter morning.' And 
Egyptian mystics danced beside 
the Nile. 

These dances are intuitve 
creative processes. The dancer 
gives himself to the music; he 
seldom interprets it. But in 
ballet there are also character! 
sations, mime, drama, disci- 
plined steps, and above all — 
fluency. 

When the curtain falls and 
Nureyev kisses his partner's 
hand as she curtseys and gives 
him a rose, the theatre resounds 
with clapping. No doubt the ex- 
Beatle fans and aspiring baller- 
inas are carried away with the 
romance of princes and woman 
remember when they studied 
ballet for a year or two. 

But whatever the outcome, the 
enthusiastic audience passes 
judgment. When they rock the 
house with their appreciation, 
they understand that they have 
been carried away into the moving 

World Of art. kathryn kenyon 



From the Doheny Campus 



Newly elected DTC freshman 
class officers are Afton Barre, 
president and Kathy Crowley, 
vice-president. 

A new form of government is 
in effect at the DTC this year, 
according to Rita Mahoney, stu- 
dent body secretary. The fresh- 
man and sophomore classes have 
only a president and a vice pres- 
ident. Student body officers have 
taken over the duties of the other 
offices. 



An Intercollegiate Talent 
Show Friday evening October 19, 
will celebrate the opening of the 
DTC's new building, which in- 
cludes classrooms, laboratories 
and an auditorium. All local 
Catholic colleges have been in- 
vited to participate in the show 
and a mixer which will follow, 
immediately. 



A new trend has been initiated 
at the DTC with the establishment 
of a Cultural Committee, headed 
by Lydia Muldanado. The com- 
mittee investigates all cultural 
events which will take place in 
the Los Angeles area. The events 
are then publicized and all stu- 
dents are urged to attend. 



One of the most exciting 
events upcoming at the DTC is 
the publication of their new lit- 
erary magazine, Interchange, 
which will occur sometime at 
the end of November. The mag- 
azine which will be published in 
color approximately five times a 
year will contain literary and 
art works by the Mount Downtown 
students. Interchange is stalled 
by the creative Writing class with 
Mrs. Mobley as moderator. 



' 
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greeks 

Thirty-six honoraries were 
accepted into the Mount's three 
sororities, Kappa Delta Chi, 
Gamma Sigma Phi, and Tau Alpha 
Zeta. 

Kappa honoraries are Susan 
Leonard, Diane Stafford, Love 
Wharton, Jacqueline Augsburger, 
Carol La Valley, Julia Reid and 
Mary Whitney. 

Gamma's honoraries are 
Casey Bruno, Rita Buch, Yvonne 
De Miranda, Sue Dubbs, Melody 
King, Pat Konoske, Liz Lynch, 
Sue Matthews, Theresa Rude, Pat 
Westwood, Nancy Wilson, Susie 
Wiss, Elaine Zeigler, and Sandy 
Lipman. 

TAZ accepted these honor- 
aries: Joanne Fiedler, Paula 
Bazar, AltineBentson, Betsy Mc- 
Donald, Toni Bannon, Pauline 
Roberts, Carol Bell, Toni Pro- 
potnik, Dale Harrington, Carmen 
Leon Guerrero, Pat McGreevy, 
Maria Jones, Rose Renter, Anna 
Chavez, Judy Rippetoe. 

The sororities plan a 
semester sparked with social 
happenings. Nearest in the future 
is Gamma Sigma Phi's Hard 
Times Party, open to both cam- 
puses, with band (the Racquet 
Squad), beer, and popcorn for 
the bid price, $3.00. The party 
is at Sokol Hall October 29. 
Kappas plan a date hayride and 
Barn Dance open to all Mount 
students in late November. TAZ 
open party is in February. All 
three sororities will stage pre- 
parties to the Fleur-de-lis Ball 
tonight. 
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Varied services available 
through Guidance Office 



The Gudiance Office on the 
second floor of the Humanities 
Building, offers a number of ser- 
vices geared to help the Mount 
studentsdeal with educational, vo- 
cational, social, and emotional 
development. 

Under the direction of Mrs. 
Arlene Metha, Director of Guid- 
ance, the office makes available 
a complete testing program for 
girls who wish to take advantage 
of it. Achievement, aptitude, 
personality, and interest tests 
are included in this program. 
The purpose of these tests is 
to assist a student in recogniz- 
ing her abilities and interests. 

A complete file of personal 
records of each student is found 
in the office. This file serves 
as a development vehicle in help- 
ing the student learn more about 
herself. 

Another facility of the Guid- 
ance Office is the educational 



and occupational information 
service. An up to date file on a 
wide variety of occupations, 
training requirements, duties, 
salaries, and future are readily 
available to those interested. 
An additional file on graduate 
educational institutions with 
entrance requirements, cost, and 
other information is also found in 
room 200. 

In addition to these services, 
an occupational placement pro- 
gram is offered. According to 
Mrs. Metha, recruiting personnel 
from various companies and 
institutions keep in close contact 
with the Mount Guidance Office. 

It is the hope of the guidance 
staff that the services made 
available to students will aid 
them in achieving a fuller, richer 
understanding, in making im- 
portant personal decisions, and 
in learning howtosolveproblems 
and conflicts which may arise 
in the future. 



Clare WinS, cont'd from pg 

how the short brunette describes 
her feelings toward the victory. 

"I'll do the best I can," is 
her solemn promise, "because I 
want to help the class." 

A nursing major, Jeri'shome 
is in West Covina. Walking, sew- 
ing, and reading are favorites in 
her free moments. 

Cops Social Chairman 

"I'm relieved — the anxiety is 
over and I can get some home- 



Philosophy dept. 



cont'd from pg. 3 



lish analysis influence television 
and motion pictures as well as 
the Theatre of the Absurd." And 
these communications influence 
social movement — much of the 
civil rights situation first brewed 
in literature and the theatre be- 
fore boiling into reality. 

The essential change is from 
the traditional or Aristotelian 
to the problems or subject ap- 
proach. The traditional method 
is used in almost every Catholic 
campus in the country but for our 
philosophy faculty it seems "not 
the best way." Aristotle at 
eight o'clock in the morning can 
be less flexible for the new stu- 
dent than contemporary problems 
of philosophy. Aristotle should 
be studied, learned, enjoyed, but 
the fact remains that present 
leaders, including "top church 
theologians," produce and com- 
mute their thoughts through an 
existential approach. 

Satisfaction comes in small 
bites, and Mr. Shaw is not pleased 



with the lack of a basic logics 
course— he may be questioning 
the effects on a female campus — 
but there can be only so much 
required. He also grayed more 
hair worrying about the "bread 
and circuses" or possible pure 
entertainment atmosphere in this 
experimental program. 

But when the new bread feeds 
nine majors, seven more than in 
previous years; when its baking 
yields insight into the nature of 
man, his relation to God and the 
world, and the question of know- 
ledge; when it enables students 
to feed for four years instead of 
gulping everything down in three 
semesters, men it is a bread of 
work and worth. 

Bread rises, puppies grow — 
although it's doubtful Deacon will 
ever be big enough to be seen in 
the same picture with Mr. Shaw 
unless he's held — and philosophy 
departments change. It's part 
of the mystery and tingle of life 
and learning. 



work done," sighs E lien Brennan, 
new social chairman. Already 
making plans for the current 
year, the dark-haired freshman 
hopes to improve on mixers and 
sponsor a movie for both resi- 
dents and dayhops. 

A history major, Ellen wants 
to minor in philosophy. Originat- 
ing from Anaheim, she enjoys 
both sewing and tennis. 

Whiting Wins 

"This is going to be the most 
publicized class in frosh his- 
tory," laughingly promises Kathy 
Whiting, publicity manager. "I 
want to get to know people and 
this is a good way to do it", she 
explains. 

Also from Anaheim, Kathy is 
interested in music, sewing, art, 
and tennis. 

"I wasn't particulary sur- 
prised at the outcome," Kathy 
modestly claims. She ran unop- 
posed. 

Herrick elected to NSA 

"I ran for the office of NSA 
representative for both selfish 
and humanitarian reasons-want- 
ing to find out myself what op- 
portunities were available to 
Mount students, and communi- 
cating my findings to others," 
says Carole Herrick. 

The short blonde English ma- 
jor recently moved to Brentwood 
from La Habra, and reports that 
she ' 'is very happy to have won 
for I wanted very much to parti- 
cipate in student government." 



Mount celebrates, 
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lection of works and letters by 
John Henry Cardinal Newman is 
housed there. 

A new 5-story, $1.3 million 
humanities building, complete 
with student and health centers, 
faculty and alumnae offices, a 
bookstore and entire floors for 
both art and music departments, 
was completed in time for the 
start of the summer session this 
year. It commands a 100-sq. 
mile view of the Los Angeles 
basin. 

This facility is part of a de- 
velopment master plan for the 
main campus which includes the 
need for a new parking structure 
and memorial auditorium and fine 
arts center for the performing 
arts. 

1965 — future financed 

The Mount recently embarked 
on a $25 million development pro- 
gram concerned with vitally 
needed academic buildings, fac- 
ulty salaries and student aid to 
assist both campuses of the in- 
dependent liberal arts school. 
Sister M. Rebecca, CSJ, re- 
cently told the Regents Develop- 
ment Council, a newly formed 
lay group which is assisting the 
Sisters in obtaining funds from 
individuals, firms and founda- 
tions, that the College budget 
during the past ten years has 
risen from $450,000 to over $1.7 
million annually. 

Present student tuition cov- 
ers only 66% of the total cost of 
education, she added. 

Sister Rebecca, currently at- 
tending meetings of the American 
Council on Education in Washing- 
ton D.C., this week paid tribute 
to the founders and benefactors 
of Mount St. Mary's for their 
courage, generosity and vision. 

In a Charter Week message to 
alumnae, faculty, students and 
friends. Sister Rebecca said 
that "if our College graduates 
young people every year who have 
a definite intellectual and spirit- 
ual commitment, a competence in 
their chosen profession and a 
belief in the ideals that have made 
America great, Mount St. Mary's 
will fulfill the destiny charted for 
it on that bright, sunny day on 
these slopes in 1929." 

Foculty grows 

The full-time faculty this fall 
is comprised of 44 lay men and 

Guidance office: 

Important to Seniors: Stu- 
dents interested in taking the 
Foreign ServiceExam on Decem- 
ber 4, 1965 must have applica- 
tions postmarked no later than 
October 18, 1965. Applications 
can be picked up at the Guidance 
Office now. 
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women, 29 Sisters and four 
priests. In June of 1929, there 
were25 faculty members, few of 
them full-time. 

Many of the Mount faculty have 
distinguished themselves outside 
the classroom in both creativity 
and research. Sister Mary Ger- 
ald, a biologist, is doing major 
research on the yellow fever 
mosquito; art chairman Jack 
Hooper is a nationally known 
painter; Dr. MattDoran has com- 
posed several symphonies and 
operas and Sister Laurentia is 
both a critic and author. 

From the date it first opened 
its doors in the fall of 1925, 
the student body has grown, also. 
The charter freshmen had 25 stu- 
dents. This fall the Mount wel- 
comed 193 to its 49th charter 
class. 

The total student body has 
grown each year, too. Seventy- 
two students were enrolled in 
1929. This fall, the two-campus 
registration figure is about 1200. 
The young women, of whom more 
than 300 are campus residents, 
hail from 31 states and 14 foreign 
countries. 

Character chonges 

Looking back over dozens of 
graduation classes, Sister Rose 
de Lima, who obtained her Ph. 
D. at the University of California 
Berkeley and is a former aca- 
demic dean at the Mount, feels 
the character of the present stu- 
dent body is somewhat different 
today. 

"Our young women are more 
serious about academic and so- 
cial situations today than a gen- 
eration ago. Perhaps it is the 
nature of our era," she said. 

Presidents of the liberal arts 
college, in addition to Sister 
Margaret Mary, have included 
Sister Dolorosa (1937-43), Sister 
Marie de Lourdes (1943-58), Sis- 
ter Rose Gertrude (1958-61). 
Sister M. Rebecca has been pres- 
ident since 1961, the year the 
great Bel -Air fire nearly 
destroyed the college. 

Since 1931, the Department 
of Music has granted die degree 
of Bachelor of Music. In 1954, 
The Education Department, and 
in 1957 the History Department 
were authorized by the Board of 
Trustees to offer the master's 
degree. The graduate school, 
like the undergraduate music de- 
partment, is co-educational. 

In addition to building up a 
recognized community and youth 
orchestra over the years. Mount 
St. Mary's now has preparatory - 
music schools at bom campuses 
for talented youngsters of grade- 
school age. 
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•••the world is only one of the germs off God... 

Jack Hirschman see page two 




An anatomy of structure, texture and mind is 
exposed in the Nunes— Stussy exhibition. 

Nunes-Stussy exhibit 
running at Doheny 



linda caggiano 

Even the empty head of a 
manequin can be crystalized into 
art if the feel of experiment in 
creation is there. 

This is the message of the 
Nunes & Stussy exhibition, en- 
titled Plane & Real, running at 
the downtown campus gallery 
from November 1 through Nov- 
ember 20. The featured artists, 
Gordon Nunes and Jan Stussy, 
are both professors at UCLA as 
well as practising artists. 

The exhibition, one of the 
biggest of the Mount season, 
marks the first public showing of 
just one aspect of a major re- 
search grant which both artists 
recieved three years ago for ex- 
perimentation in lithography and 
related print media, said Mr. 
Jack Hooper, gallery director 
and chairman of the Mount art 
department. 

Working together Nunes and 
Stussy have devised a process for 
transferring photography to a 
lithograph stone and have used 
this method and a single photo- 
graph as a starting point from 
which 25 different prints were 
made. 

Using a simple, manequin 
head mold as a basis of the 
artistic experiment, the two men 
have produced 50 variations on 
this repeated form using paint, 
photography, machinery, doll 



parts and any other maluble, 
interesting materials that can be 
assembled into an expression of 
art. 

This artistic research team is 
finding that dabbling in new and 
different creative media cataly- 
izes more work along up-to- 
now unexplored avenues. 

For instance, they have 
evolved a process of bas-relief 
construction upholstered with 
stretched cloth and acrylic which 
combine to produce unusual 
images. The figures actually 
protrude from the picture suf- 
face and become sculptured 
paintings. This may be a far 
cry from the bas-relief of the 
Renaissance but its happening 
now. 

The exhibition, which started 
with a literally empty head, has 
blossomed itself into an unusual 
exhibition of drawings, photo- 
graphy, assemblage and sculp- 
ture -- things to be seen from all 
sides and thought upon. 

A reception for the artists 
at 8 p.m. will begin the show 
which will be open to the public 
free of charge Sunday through 
Fridays from 1-4 p.m. On Thurs- 
day, Nov. 4, Professor Stussy 
will discuss the show with students 
and faculty at 7:30 p.m. in the 
gallery. 



Venice scene of 
tutorial service 



Venice is the destination of 
29 Mount St. Mary's co-eds every 
Monday and Thursday afternoon 
at 3:30 p.m. In lieu of gondolas, 
the volunteers take books and 
pencils to their tutorial project 
at Roosevelt Elementary School. 
And, for anTiour, they aid young- 
sters from grades three through 
six who have difficulties in 
spelling and reading. 

Enters Second Year 

The program, which is in its 
second year, had trouble getting 
established, according to Phil- 
omena Fallnski, co-ordinator. 
"But I'm very happy with the way 
things are going now," she re- 
ports. "It is not so much the 
learning involved but the rela- 
tionship that develops between the 



tutor and the rutee," the senior 
adds. Accordingly, many vol- 
unteers claim that they have 
gained just as much from the pro- 
ject as their students. 

Assisting Philomena as head 
of the program is Judy Salig, 
junior. 

Mojors not English 

Surprisingly, a majority 
of the tutors are not education 
majors, but interested girls who 
decided to devote their time to 
the project. 

Under the sponsorship of 
Mount St. Mary's, the officials 
of Roosevelt School, and the Of- 
fice of Urban Affairs of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, the plan is 
well on its way to being made a 
permanent educational service. 
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Mount to represent Algeria 

MUN in San Francisco 



at 



The Model United Nations 
(MUN) Assembly will climax 
months of study and research 
for the 14 MSMC delegates. Re- 
presentatives from many western 
colleges, and universities will 
meet for the 4-day conference in 
April in San Francisco. 

Representing Algeria, the 
MSMC delegates are responsible 
for learning about its activities 
for the past decade, with special 
emphasis on the past two years. 
They must learn about the 
government, people and culture of 
not only that country, but of the 
entire Middle East. During the 
committee meetings they must be 
able to decide just how Algeria 
would vote and then vote that way. 

Stanford organizes 

The Secretariat for the ses- 
sion is at Stanford University this 
year and these students are re- 



sponsible for organizing the con- 
ference and seeing that every- 
thing runs smoothly. 

During the four days, they will 
attend several General Assembl- 
ies. The most activity, however, 
will be in the six committee meet- 
ings. Two representatives from 
each country will discuss the two 
agenda items for each committee. 
Spokesmen from the six groups 
will report the findings of the 
committees to the General As- 
sembly. 

Discuss problems 

Margaret Bums, sophomore, 
and Ann Finnegan, senior, will 
present Algeria's views on the 
admission of Red China in the 
Special Political Committee. 
Betsy Dickerson, senior, and 
Chris Sullivan, junior, are on the 
First committee, concerned 
with disarmament. 



On the Second committee 
(Economy and Finance) are 
Frances Chalewa, freshman, and 
Alsion Janney, sophomore, who 
will cover such topics, as the 
flow of capital and the agrarian 
reforms. Jill Braverman, sen- 
ior, and Mary Whitney, junior, 
will be investigating the expan- 
sion of world trade in the Trade 
and Development Conference. 

The Rhodesia Problem is the 
topic of the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee with members Judy An- 
valon, sophomore, and Barbara 
Jones, sophomore. Pauline Ci- 
priano, senior, and Mary Kay 
Fusek, junior, will study the 
allocation of money for differ- 
ent U.N. functions during the 
Administration and Budgetary 
committee meeting. 

cont'd on pg. 3 



ACE convention: top 
confer on student 



Sister Rebecca, president, 
and Sister Alice Marie.academic 
dean, gathered with other univer- 
sity presidents and admin- 
istrators at the 48th annual 
American Council on Education 
(ACE) from October 6 to 8. 
The educators met at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
to discuss the problems and con- 
cerns of their students, focusing 
especially on "The Student in 
Higher Education." 

Berkeley Debated 

The shadow of Berkeley hung 
heavy over much of the confer- 
ence with members of each 
group ( the clergy, the few large 



university presidents, the as- 
sociation representatives and the 
young faculty members) express- 
ing their own views on the pro- 
blems underlying that situation, 
according to Collegiate Press 
Service releases. 

President Edward D. Eddy 
of Chatham College, Pittsburgh, 
urged his fellow educators not 
to fear the new student interest 
in educational matters - - "for 
years we have wanted a fire to 
burn, let's not throwwateronthe 
first flames." 

Demonstrations A Topic 

The issue of student involve- 
ment in demonstration was also 



Cof Tech plans y Xhina 
and the World Today" 



Pasadena - - "China and the 
World Today" will be discussed 
by political and social scientists, 
diplomats, economists, an attor- 
ney and a publisher at an insti- 
tute at Calteck Nov. 5-6 spon- 
sored by the Caltech YMCA. 

Dr. John K. Fairbank, 
director of Harvard University's 
East Asian Research Center, will 
speak on "Chinese History and 
Culture in Perspective" to open 
the conference in Beckman Au- 
ditiorium at 8 p.m. Friday Nov. 
5. 

The following evening, also at 
8 p.m. in Beckman, Dr. Robert 
Scalapino, professor of political 
science, University of California, 
Berkeley, will talk on "The 
Future of United States -Chinese 
Relations." 

The public as well as stu- 
dents and educators are invited 
to these talks and" to Backgiound 
lectures and seminars Saturday 



morning and afternoon. Persons 
attending the entire institute will 
pay a registration fee. There 
are modest charges for the two 
evening lectures for persons 
wishing to attend only one or 
both of them. 

Saturday morning (Nov. 6) 
background lectures willbegiven 
on Communist China's foreign 
policy, economic and organiz- 
ational changes, social revolution 
and political history - - all by 
experts in their fields. Saturday 
afternoon seminars will be on 
such topics as China and Russia, 
China and the United States, and 
China's nuclear strategy. 

Tickets and information may 
be obtained at the Caltech YMCA 
office, 1201 East California 
Street, Pasadena. Co-sponsor 
wnn the YMCA of the two even- 
ing lectures is the Caltech Com- 
mittee on Institute Assemblies 
and Programs. 



educators 
problems 

a topic of some discussion, with 
David Mallery, Consultant for the 
College Personnel Institute, 
commenting that students on to- 
day's campuses are veterans of 
civil rights battles, for whom the 
"dramatic reality is off cam- 
pus." 

These "new veterans," he 
added, "disconcert their elders 
by their zeal for demon- 
strations." 

James P. Dixon, of Antioch 
College in Ohio, concurred, say- 
ing that the university must take 
into account the desire of stu- 
dents "to apply the energies of 
their trained minds" to what is 
beyond the campus -- "against 
racial inequality and poverty and 
war." 

But not all the persons pre- 
sent were so vocally gentle to 
the current rash ofprotest. Nich- 
olas Katzenbach, Attorney Gen- 
eral, questioned the effectiveness 
of such measures, hinting open- 
ly that he considered them as 
often as not to be "coercive." 

Poradox Summed Up 

The religious present were 
not silent. In a discussion of 
the moral revolution. Sister Jac- 
quelin Grennan, president of 
Webster College in Missouri, de- 
scribed the paradox of her gen- 
eration attempting to teach to- 
day's student generation: "You 
and I, the middle-aged academ- 
ics, are pan of one culture in- 
volved in producing another: part 
of a culture of two world wars 
trying to produce world peace , 
pan of a racist, segregated soc- 
iety trying to produce integra- 
tion, pan of a ruggedly individ- 
ualistic capitalism trying to pro- 
duce personal responsibility and 
social concern, pan of a moral- 
istic religious society trying to 
allow the morality of empathy 
and compassion." 
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Anatomy of an Author 

Poetry rolls, comma- less, from con- 
ductor- like hands, washing relentlessly 
over an audience of wide eyes, ebbing 
softly behind a gentle smile. 

This was Hirschman. 

"It was given to me to write a book..." 

And he read into a heat-heavy room, 
Puck-like grin peeking through the cor- 
ners of nicotine-yel lowed fingers. 

Coffee-cup raised, lowered — Los 
Angeles, Hollywood Hills, Goldfinger, 
middle, is land, She, Maxine, Internation- 
ale, Buddah — eyes up, over, smudged 
type-written scrawled paper. 

Poetry of dark glasses: "Let us 
have night for breakfast ...'' 

"Father, do you know, the world is 
only one of the germs of God ...," 
his son at seven; Kennedy. The coffee 
cup again. 

Ashes, curling up in chair, a friend, 
Sister Mary. 

This was Hirschman, October 25, 
1965. 

This was SPEC'S first. . . 

fnf 

Re- examinations 

i . ,i pi cullai breed' i tic hui 

herds on camp i ross the 

wliich i wi In Snark, H Isi on botli th< 

luatc and graduati d vi l; h botli 111 

iooIsj In can major In any department. 

a] Followi i". i vi n whi n pla 

in .i ■ p position. His goal is an as: I Itlvatlon 

ol i In tin Following ways: 

\) He Is ;i leading proponent oi il< . 

. good job." ii doi m'i 1 1 i.iis. ■ any 

dlff rii. • wliat kind ..i job, a long •' I iod lob. 

ii female, education Is the road to a husband." It doesn't 

any dlfl what i<ii n-i ol husband, a: long as it is 

"a liui band." 

He opposes thinking, thinking, in this case, means 

intellectual pri rialcontaini i 

in class ii. 'i' and as: Igni d reading. A synonym For thlnl 

is "having Idi t ." ol which i Few, 11 any, 

I Ii opj Mils doesn't mean thai thi 

politically conservative, Indeed, In the era ol 

rohnsonlan consensu: i ay wi II b t.ovc 

all, li. Is "middle oi tin mad", although he may noi know 
whal "the road" Is. Hi If "responsible," 

although to whom >>r what is often unci 

h IK exalts competence, Noti thai competence Is not 
brllllanci . which often g m rati dlri ■ tion, Idi a . i hai 
social upheaval, an logical instability. Competei 

iii. i ii i administration of somebody else's 
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francoi noronc flshor 

kathryn konyon 
sharon brandy 
anne ipllngoord 
kathy jonos 
carol la valley 
■ Ittor mary, c.i.j. 



Staff) 

ball, Undo cagglano, crll caitollanos, helon hawokotto, 
barbarahughps, ruth moyor. III mllew»kt, dlone tlmoni. 



the view 

views 
reviewed 

of the Senior class, 
Mt, St. Mary's College, 

iln i iiiholic Alumni Club Is 
having a Montel arlo Night Dance 
at the Huntington Sheraton Hoti I 
in rasadenaon Friday, November 
5 from 9-1 in the Vli nni I loom. 

h Id liki i" Invite thi 

i ih ir .'lasswho 

twi nty-one to be our guests 
at this dance. Our guest list 
also Include the si niors at 

rsity, the stud 
at Loyola Law School and others. 
isino atmosphere will pre- 
vail with roulette tables, 

i.ling money and games of 
chance. We are looking forward 
to seeing you there. For more 
information call 385-6965 or 
462-9889. 

peggy sullivan 

Catholic Alumni Club 
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Dean of Students 

Dear Madam, 

[ am writing on behalf of a 
group of Navy men stationed on 

a remote transmitter site on the 

Island of Oahu. Although wc arc 

only 50 miles from Honolulu, the 

location of our base makes it 

rather difficult to get into town 

more tharfonccor twice a month. 

Because of tills fact, all of our 

off duty hours arc spent doing an 

awful lot of nothing which brings 

us to the main purpose of this 

letter. 

A group of us were discussing 
ways to make our time off a liti )« 
in. in mi. r.sting and came up 
with an idea of correspondence 
on a Pen Pal type of relation- 
ship. We would like to hear from 
people from all areas of the coun- 
try and will answer all letters 
wi n . i iv. . w. would appre. 
It if you would post tills letter 
so any interested persons ml 
In ip us out. 

11 usi a . -ommon mailing 
address. The names, ages, and 
home towns ol the men are listed 
below. 

Thanking you in advance tor 
any hi Ip you might offer w< n - 
main ... 

ctftilly yours, 

grog bohrondt 

USNRS (T) ETR3 
Lualualei, oahu 
Hawaii 

frod booth KM2 
•25 

ihoga i alls, ( ihio 

dan laffoy LTR3 
21 

Port Clinton, Ohio 
John Itak ETN3 

Chatain, New Jersey 

torn ovons ETN3 

•20 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

grog bohrondt ETR3 

'20 
Marim tn , Wisconsin 

stcvo rohrmoyr ETN3 

Age 21 

Long Island, New York 

rick oastln ETR3 

20 
Santa Rosa, < alifornia 



From the Guidance OHice 

Students who are inter- 

i In applyn allf- 

ornia State Scholarship for the 

Academic Year 1966-67, 

should make arrangements to 

ili. Scholastic Aptitude 

before November 6, 1965. 

Applications for the s.holar- 

siup can be obtained In the 

Ice, H 200, now. 



NSA duties, activities 
explained to students 



"Wliat is this United States 
National Student Association in 
which the Mount and three 
hundred colleges throughout thi 

.1 States are member 

schools?" questioned students at 

ISA coffee hour during 
recent heat wave. 

Basic unit 

i In basic unit of the Nation- 
al Student Association is thestu- 
hody on each college campus , 
ri presented by its demo- 
.ally elected student gov- 

At the Mount the NSA 

Coordinator acts as a liason 
between the campus and the 

Carondelet 
scholarships 

Fifteen Mount girls have been 
named Carondelet Scholars for 
*65-'66. A relatively new pro- 
gram, the Carondelet Scholarship 
system makes personal contact 
between the contributors and the 
students possible, through such' 
events as the scholarship tea 
hi Id during founder's week, an 
innovation in the scholarship sy- 
stem. 

The Carondelet Scholarship 
Committee is composed of social 
and community leaders directed 
by Sister Eloise Therese who 
have an interest in private wo- 
men's colleges. In one year 
their efforts at contacting con- 
tributors has resulted in eight 
complete and seven partial schol- 
arships. 

The Carondelet Scholarship 
Committee lias also established 
the I nomas R. Finn Faculty 
Foreign Study Program. Through 
this program two faculty mem- 
bers studied at Oxford Univer- 
sity last summer and two other 
faculty members will study at the 
' y of Dublin at the sum- 
mer session In 1966. 

di lei Scholarship Com- 

mitti ■ Members include Mi 
Glenn Banken, Frank Barsoc- 
, Benjamin Franklin, Clark 
. . harles Getchell, Riad 

ill, Amolii by, Walti r 

McKinney, Jolin McNulry, and 
Miss Suzanne Mayer, 

Others include Mines. Mat- 
thew Pendo, Laurel Roennau, 

nard Shapiro, R. Conrad St< - 
wart, Ruth Walker, Francis R. 
Burke, Louis Carpo, C. Earl 
Cooper, Charles Correll, Fred 
Mac Murray, Lawerence Nocer- 
ine, Herbert Kalmus, Raphael 
Perez, Theodore Von der Ahe, 
and Misses Harriet Parsons and 
Virginia Cray. 



national office which is located 
in Washington, D.C. She is the 
delegate from the Mount to the 
National Student Congress each 
sumimr (Si e first issue of View 
for Congress report). During the 
' ongress the policies and pro- 
grams of NSA are establi: 
Congress delegates elect national 
officers, who represent Amer- 
ican students at international stu- 
dent meetings, the international 
Student e i , the American 

Council on Education, and the As- 
sociation for High Education. On 
the Mount ( ampus NSAprograms 
are implemented by an NSA f lom- 
mittee consisting of represent- 
atives elected from each class. 
NSA Committoo 

This year each member of the 
NSA committee has a particular 
area of responsibility. Judy 
Tarbet, senior class represent- 
ative, handles travel information. 
Judy works in conjunction with 
NSA's Educational Travel, Inc. 
This NSA travel service plans 
student tours in Europe and in the 
United States and has arranged 
numerous student discounts. 

Mary Whitney, junior class 
representative, is educational af- 
fairs chairman. Mary arranges 
weekly luncheon political discus- 
sions which are held in the Car- 
ousel of the resident dining 
room. A faculty member is in- 
vited to speak on a topic of his 
choice. 

Sue Robustelli, sophomore 
class representative, is interna- 
tional affairs chairman. Sue 
works in conjunction with the 
International Affairs Vice-pres- 
ident of NSA. 

Carole Herrick, freshman 
class representative, is national 
affairs chairman. Carole works 
in conjunction with the National 
A Hairs Vice-president of NSA. 
SGIS 

The NSA Committee ree 
information for their seminars 
from the Student Government In- 
formation Sen IS). SGIS 
publishes studies made by the 
ten "desks" in the National of- 
fice. Some of these desks arc 
ition, civic rights, commun- 
ity involvement, cultural affairs, 
African affairs, South American 
affairs, i not only keeps 
a r. cord of studies made through 
the national office, but also 
courages member schools to send 
information on programs and 
procedures on their campuses. 
SGIS has asked the Mount to 
describe and evaluate the new 
form of student government. In 
this way other student gov. 
ments can benefit from our ex- 
iice. 



The November Season 

Our lulls will ii. vi i tell, I hi Ir twi edy slopes show no 
cliangc from season to season. Is November like the fall, 
summer, or perliaps the winter? [here are no maple 
l. aves to prove the fall colors. Frost never comes to 
begin the winter. The sun may burn even deeper tlian on a 
July afternoon. Wliat is November anyway? 

month docs have unique elements -- you and 
your time. ' And when the many you's enjoy each other, 
these gifts grow into love. We invite you to share and 
enjoy your time at our YCS Come-All-Ye on Noveml 
3rd. Everyone Is welcome to bring their time, talent, 
and song down to the Campus Center at 1,10. 

You and your time can also enjoy students from the 
other colleges In our Los Angeles Community, We 
will come together on Saturday, November 13th from 1:10 
to 4;00 in the Campvi r. Ideas and experience in 

leisure will bo the theme lor this YCS College Study 
Day. 

Novemlvr, then, is the season you make it. Summer 
can lingi r In the warm v Itement ofpeopli . i he crisp 
fall colors will come with a new Idi a. I >r you can refresh 
your day with a winter rain. The hills will tell the season 

yOUglVi them. 

susan fl shor 
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Foreign students spin 
daydream images of home 



lil mi 

Daydreams these are not - 
a painted Chinese lantern an is- 
land afloat off the Dark Con- 
tinent. They're images of home 
to three freshman foreign stu- 
dents, as alive as their 
Ishmeals. 

The island. Located off the 
coast of Africa, it's a Bristish 
colony. Although British, it's 
French-speaking. Though an is- 
land, its race diversity is multi- 
continental: Indian, African, 
Chinese, Moslem, and French. 
And despite its remoteness, its 
origin is engraved on the anci- 
ent Arch of Triumph in Paris. 
The island is Mauritius. 

Miss Mary Smile 

The smile. Catch it once and 
watch it return again and again 
to unreel a hundred moods. This 
is Mary Pilot, born on fascin- 
ating Mauritius just off Mozam- 
bique near the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. She has traveled through 
Africa itself and most of Europe, 
and she will paste the Mount next 
to those photos of Pisa and fog- 
bound London. 

But her home-image is more 
than island. It's a house (stone), 
garden (large), pineapples, man- 
goes and palm trees. Her 
brothers and sisters total six, 
and are scattered from England 
to Capetown. 

Well-traveled, Mary is able 
to observe in depth and distin- 
guish race characteristics. 

"Nowhere in the world do you 
find America's casual attitude." 
Her voice is calm, but there is 
that vital spark that carries from 
her smile to her eyes. Like the 
life spark an island is on the 
quiet of ocean. 

The image of home she loves 
is a daydream for most. 

"I used to live on the beach. 
The inlets were surrounded by a 
coral reef. The water was calm 
and emerald green." 

Represents home 

The painted lantern, it hangs 
in a shop window in the Por- 
tuguese colony Macau, Marina 
Shiu's birthplace. It is a home- 
image with chong-sam (native 
dress) and salted olives. 

But the image most often in 
front of Marina now is her Bio- 
logy book. She finds it difficult, 
but her quiet intense attitude sees 
the job done already. With the 
same characteristic deftness she 



lewski 

views culture differences in her 
homeland China and Los Angeles' 
Chinatown. 

"People here are Chinesebut 
they don't act like Chinese. We 
Chinese are more conservative in 
morals and in dress. When we 
go dating, our parents think we 
are very serious with whomever 
we date." 

She found extreme frankness 
an outstanding characteristic of 
American girls. Questioned 
about her hobbies she quietly re- 
plied: 

"My hobbies? Bicycling 
around town and going to 
movies." 

She brought out an elaborate 
chong-sam of pink and silver 
brocade, with tiny slits on the 
hem. 

"I'm afraid Susie Wong's gave 
everyone the wrong idea." she 
teased. 

Jumping is . . . 

Betty Hu has a freshmanly 
smile that constantly jumps out 
of itself into laughter. And every- 
one else jumps with her because 
jumping is such fun. 

She attempted to console me 
because she "couldn't tell me 
anything interesting." I marvel- 
led at how much zest could be 
derived from the uninteresting. 

"What was the biggest thing 
you had to adjust to?" I demanded. 

"My roommate." She snap- 
ped. "Cleaning, really. Back 
home I had a maid." 

"Why are you majoring in 
biolobv?" 

"At home biology teachers 
are most interesting - - and give 
less homework." 

"Celebrity" arrives 

Home for Betty is Hong Kong, 
her parents, and a younger 
brother and sister. At home, too, 
she is a "celebrity" having sung 
a solo pop song and won second 
place on television. 

But Betty didn't expect star- 
billing here. She expected to 
feel "strange" in so distant a 
place, but was happily surprised. 

"I don't feel strange like I 
thought I would. I feel at home 
because everyone is so friend- 
ly." 

We parted, our friendship 
sealed with Marina's resolution: 

"I'm going to cut down on 
desserts - - American food is so 
fattening!" 



TV series studies 
college students 



Riots, pressures, marches, 
♦ morals, conscience, and many 
other words, fears, and thoughts 
surrounding today's college stu- 
dents will be explored on succes- 
sive "College Report" pro- 
grams, Nov. 7, and 14. 

Each program will feature six 
to eight students from three local 
colleges; Occidental, Whittier, 
and Scripps. The only thing the 
individual students on these three 
programs have in commin is 
openness, frankness and a dis- 
arming honesty. If you want to 
* meet your fellow college student, 
here's your chance. 

On Sunday November 7 at 
4:00 p.m., students from the 
three colleges discuss a pet peeve 
of much of the older generation: 
9 off-campus marches, demon- 
strations, and other non-collegi- 
ate activities. The students on 
this program represent both 



political extremes, as well as 
fence-perchers. Some went to 
Selma, some have picketed City 
Hall, and some are active in off- 
campus political organizations. 
Others have picketed the pickets 
or stayed home while still others 
print placards reading "Koufax 
for President" and "A Closed 
Mouth Gathers No Feet." If 
you have wondered why students 
leave their campus to get in- 
volved in "movements," you will 
find out on "Today's Student: 
I Protest!" 

The second program is titled 
"Today's Student: Much Ado 
About Morals." How has the so- 
called sexual revolution affected 
college students? Are the head- 
lines true? What effect does 
religion have on today's student? 
Where is the moral fiber? A 
personal look into the life of 
college students will be seen at 
4:00 p.m. on Sunday, November 
14 on channel 4. 



Calendar 

DRAMA 

Black Orpheus - Europa Theatre,; 
begins Fri„ November 5. Stu- 
dents $1.25. 



SYMPHONIE PASTORALE - 
Europa Theatre. Nobel Prize 
winner Andre Gide's outstanding 
film starring Michele Morgan and 
Pierre Blanchar. 

ITALIANO BRAVAGENTE - Cin- 
ema Theatre - world premiere 
of wartime drama, starring Arth- 
ur Kennedy and Peter Falk. 

* * * 
MUSIC 

THE SWINGLE SINGERS, from 
France. Friday, November 5. 
Bach, Mozart, Handel, and Viv- 
aldi have been tuned into jaz.z. 
U.C.L.A., Royce Hall, 8:30 p.m. 

POETRY AND FOLK SONGS, 
covering a multitude of moods 
from the tragic to the epigram- 
matic and the mock-hero, as well 
as poetry interpretations from 
Donne and anonymous 9th century 
Irish to today's contemporary. 
U.C.L.A., Royce Hall, Saturday, 
November 6. 8:30 P.M. 

* * * 
ART 

SISTER MARY CORITA. IHM, 
latest serigraphs, Yorkshire 
Galleries. 2112 N. Main, Santa 
Ana. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, Chris- 
tian Art Series, prints by Sister 
Mary Luke, IHM, Foley Com- 
munication Arts Center. 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, Rich- 
ard Hunt exhibition of sculpture, 
drawings, lighographs, Thorne 
Hall. 

EXOTIC INDIA, oil paintings by 
Lynn Gertenback, at Huney Gal- 
lery, 630 S. Ross more. 

following 
our 

faculty 

Dr. Daphne Bennett, the 
delightfully personable Eng- 
lish member of our English 
department, relates that she 
has recently been involved in a 
series of departmental- 
exchange lectures. Her soft 
accent has been heard in mer- 
chandising class explaining 
the intricacies of city plan- 
ning in the city of Coventry 
which was totally destroyed in 
the bombing during World War 
II. 

Later in November, Dr. 
Bennett will speak to mem- 
bers of the Pediatrics section 
of the Nursing department on 
family counseling. 

Her interest in psychology 
will lead her to deliver a lec- 
ture to a Doheny Campus class" 
in that subject on the art of 
listening. 

This past weekend Dr. 
Bennett attended the Amer- 
ican Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation meeting in Chicago 
where she attended a lecture 
by noted anthropologist Ed- 
ward Hall on the development 
of languages. 




A young Italian soldier (Lev Prygunov) comforts a Russian 
peasant girl (Shanna Prokhorenko) in a field of sunflowers 
after her escape from an Italian firing squad in Joseph E. 
Levine's ITALIANO BRAVA GENTE. 



fil 



m review 



Italiano Bravo Gente 



fran fisher 



Sister Miriam Therese ex- 
tends her pedagogical talents 
beyond 12001 Chalon Road to 
instruct the UCLA Newman 
Club in the field of philosophy. 

ront'd on pg. 4 



War is a field of sun- 
flowers, a church piled high 
with grain, a loaf of bread of- 
fered as tribute to an act of 
heroism , a photograph of a 
wife and children, a toast to the 
health of a wounded friend, 
a wrisrwatch bartered for 
freedom. 

War is men. 

This is the message of 
ITALIANO :BRAVA GENTE a 
film released by Embassy 
Pictures and starring Italian, 
Russian, and American ac- 
tors. 

Actually^ ITALIANO 
BRAVA GENTE is a poem to 
war's futility. It is an epic 
on the tragedy of pitting men 
against men for causes they 
hardly know and scarcely 
understand. It condemns the 
universal sorrow which brings 
men together to drink a toast 
to good health only to sever 
them with a gallows at dawn. 

Conceived by director De 
Santis as a "Spoon River" 
of warfare, the film pro- 
gresses through a series of 
battle-scene-.incidents and 
the thoughts evoked by them in 
the minds of individual Italian 
soldiers. The horror of war 

Maher House 
explores idea 
of community 

"The meaning of community 
in the midst of conflict and ten- 
sion in our rapidly evolving 
world" is the theme set for a 
unique community experiment to 
be held at Maher House in Wil- 
mington the weekend of November 
12 through 14. 

Kim Kilgore, co-ordinator of 
the program, invites college 
women and young working women 
to join in art workshops, music 
workshops, discussions, prepar- 
ation for the Mass, and incom- 
munal living and sharing. 

Inspired to some degree by 
Pope Paul's message to the UN: 
"Peace as you know, is not 
built up only by means of pol- 
itics, by the balance of forces and 
of interests. It is constructed 
with the mind, with ideas, with 
works of peace," the Maher 
House weekend offers women of 
diverse backgrounds the oppor- 
tunity to "share, exchange, ex- 
plore" life experiences and 
ideals. 

Further information and re- 
gistration forms may be obtained 
in the Student Body Office. Stu- 
dents are urged to sign up early 
to facilitate adequate planning. 



is grimly depicted; the beauty 
of humanity is a sharp con- 
trast as an Italian soldier 
offers his ration of bread to 
a Russian P.O.W. only to be 
rebuked by a harsh German 
supervisor. 

But perhaps the most cap- 
tivating incident of the film oc- 
curs in its opening minutes. 
A young Italian soldier, a 
farmer in his native Italy, see- 
ing the fields of ripened wheat, 
pleads with the Russians, who 
cannot even understand him, 
to help him harvest it before 
the rains. His plea is a beaut- 
iful facial discourse. But he 
must learn of war. It is this 
boy's face which mirrors 
more eloquently than any 
verbal harangue the sorrows 
of man's introduction to the 
holocaust of war. 

Many screen offerings are 
termed "provocative" un- 
justly so, but ITALIANO 
BRAVA GENTE could justifi- 
ably be termed just that. The 
viewer comes away thinking on 
the nature of war. In this 
war (World War II), there is 
no enemy -- just Russia, 
burned and dying as Italian 
soldiers forge their way to- 
ward Moscow. De Santis (the 
director) magnified the film's 
impact by using the Eastern 
Front, an area of the war 
about which the average 
viewer knows little. Thus it 
is easier to identify with the 
characters, there being less 
conscienciousnessF whether or 
not the events actually hap- 
pened that way. 

The release of this film 
at the present time might be 
considered untimely, faced as 
America is by war, because 
the viewer might easily be 
moved to a pacifist sentiment. 
However, the drive which 
pushed a losing nation into the 
jaws of death, pointedly attests 
to the fact that a war once be- 
gun can scarcely be undone. 
It is the men of ITAL- 
IANO BRAVA GENTE who 
utter the parable of war, one 
to which all the world's por- 
testors might well listen. 



Mount to 
represent... conrd from P9 . ] 

Heads delegation 

Kathy Donovan, junior, who 
is chairman ofthe delegation, will 
anend all the administrative 
meetings, while Mary Ann Russo, 
sophomore, who completes the 
group, will attend the press con- 
ferences as the Algerian press 
agent. 
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Re-examinations... confd from Pa . 2 

ibility i'> blend In any surrounding; the 
.11 1 ol \y Ing "w 11 groomed." 

B) His motto Is, "Speak softly and earry a small stick." 
1 1„ i,.,i, 1 mi y 1 iii' rammany nail oi thi .nark, it 
h Institutional recognition for successful 
menu mi the classroom; a s<" u with which 

,,, harmoi Uy; an occasional position to develop 

1 .; and ol course, other Snarks. Ft 
1 him to particlpati In the politics of non- 
Ideology -- a school ol in-lighting which relies on the 
successful ■ cposun ol Individual Idiosyncracles which de- 
from ih Ideals of Snarkdom, to achieve personal 
power over an empire of trivia. 'Die sophisticated Snark 
<>plng such talents. 

for anything, save an occasional 

■• proji 1 1, su( h as tea for Incoming freshman class. 

rheii m opposition. The Snark is the one who 

who questions the value of 
James Bond. Hi Is a sti rn < ritic of undergraduate literary 
ma ga rhich hi finds "phony and depressing." lie's 

, ,1 lib! ral an requirements -- "useless"; and class 
discussion -- "bull". He's thi first to brand a political 
groin ." and the last to express apolitical 

opinion himself, whenever originality threatens to rear 
11. id, the Snark is always around to suppress it. 

To be sure, a nark is not useless to a college com- 
munity. He'squlet, for on .hich makes It easier to 
iy In crowded dormitories. Aside from periodic panty 
raid:. -- tin mark's exercise In Institutionalized bravado 
- - he rarely causes a university administration any trouble, 
particularly In raising hinds. Some professors may like 
him, ilnci l" ran I y disagrees with what he's told on exam- 
and papers, No -- it's difficult to Image how a 
university would survive without In althy proportion of student 
Snarks. 

And a healthy proportion there Is. Just look around 
thi itudenl union sometime. Or try talking about class- 
room mat' rial. Or gaze In your mirror one morning. 

Snarks. 

ed schwartz 

Schwartz, a graduati of Oberlln College, Is a graduate 
student In communicatlonas at New York University.) 



the view 

Following our 

faCUlty cont'd from pg. 3 

The strains of the guitar 
which seem to follow In Sister 
Patricia Clare's footsteps are 
not mere figments of the 
imagination. The wit of the 
English department has begun 
cultivation of folk ballads and 
lyrlc3 In earnest and may be 
found masterminding song 
fests between bouts with Eng- 
lish classes and designing 
interestingly modern liturg- 
lcally-themed all occasion 
nig cards. 

* * • 

With this issue of the View 
we are pleased to inaugurate a 
new column devoted exclus- 
ively to brief profiles of the 
activities of persons compris- 
ing our faculty. In FOLLOW- 
ING OUR FACULTY we will 
try to keep both students and 
faculty Informed of the off 
campus interests of both re- 
ligious and lay faculty. 

The View therefore wel- 
comes any and all con- 
tributions to this column; any 
informative notes on faculty 
lectures, conventions, per- 
sonal appearances, hobbies, 
etc. Please put any such ma- 
terial in any of the View 
boxes --in the Brady mail 
room, on the faculty mail- 
boxes In the Administration 
Building or in the Publications 
Office on second floor l lu- 
manities. 
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Pat Deitzel on India 



Mount volunteer tells of Peace 
Corps experiences in Liberia 



Building roads and schools, 
teaching the children, helping 
with operations and overcoming 
tribal traditions. These were 
just a few of the topics covered 
by Pat Kirk, '63 MountSt. Mary's 
graduate and former Peace Corps 
volunteer, on her recent visit to 
tin • ampus on Pei ice Corps Day. 

Usually surrounded by a 
group of Interested and lnquis- 



ruth moyor 

ltlve Mount students, she told of 
her many experiences during her 
two-year assignment in Liberia. 

Taught school 
Her main duty was to teach 
In the six grades of the govern- 
ment-owned school. In her spare 
time, she taught physical educa- 
tion In the high school and local 
teachers at night. She even 
organized two track meets. 



Young Republicans 
outline active year 



"A Young Republican I lub 
provides the opportunity for 
young people who an ml. n-stcd 

[ovi ii ni undi t i "ii- 

il pri l" i 

. ngaged in. m.i.iiv. political pro- 
gram." 

i a St I ' liard 

worl and pla n 

were succcsslni h 

ter from thi Loi 
' ounty '"inn i .ins early 

m • 

ii . tui ,n . 

null, d to v.ih in 

all-county v.i . decisions on 

!'ii 




Noroon Emerson compares 
notes on the upcoming YR 
elections with Suianna 
Yotas, presidential cand- 
idate. 



the Mount possesses three votes 
at these meetings, the number 
Increasing with growing mem- 

|n rr.hip. 

According to Noreen Emer- 
son, provisional president, the 
club Is open toany student "im 
estcd In promoting the Ideals of 
the Young Republicans." 

Althi 111 primarily a 

small group, ( 20 cha 

bi i". i thi v.i .'.'. an look- 
nri into in ! Idi as, For i can 

possibility of obtaining^ 
throt ounty Y,R.'s, 

movies and speakers on such top- 
ics as the Watts Riot and the 
It] Aetivit- 
i hey arc also planni" 
istratlon drive for the 
upcoi n;6 Gubernatorial 

Ii .ii. 

Achievements of thcY.R/son 
campus can be attributed pri- 
i hi iily to the provisional 
officers. They are: Prcsidi nt, 
Nore n i merson; I ounty Hoard 
"i i>. legates, Kathy McCleiian 
and pattl i elly, with altera 
Jerri Ambrose and Alcnc Finn; 
and Faculty Moderator, Mr. 
Dclclianry. Elections lor per- 
manent officers will be in early 
November. 



•Vhlch proved a little difficult 
since the natives had no Idea of 
what was going on," she adds. 

As a result of her Interest 
In medicine, she often helped In 
the hospital clinic and assisted 
the doctor with a few operations. 

The school boys and teachers 
soon became their friends and 
served as mediators between the 
volunteers and tribal leaders. 
According to Pat, they were 
especially valuable when they 
would unknowingly violate an anc- 
ient tribal tradition. 

"Architect" discovered 

•During the two years, she 
helped build two schools, a T.B. 
ward and roads, besides her 
adobe home. "We used dried 
mud blocks and youwouldn'thave 
believed the one I designed," 
Pat laughingly exclaimed. 

"The food? I never got sick 
on any of It," said Pat. She 
explained that their main dish was 
rice and a special sauce, both of 
which are boiled for several 
hours, eliminating any possibility 
of germs. She ate plenty of It 
too, since they were always fed 
on all visits and It was an In- 
sult to refuse. 

Trained now group 

After she returned from Li- 
beria, she trained a new group 
of volunteers, who will replace 
them. In the high Sierras, they 
were taught how to adjust to a 
ign culture and complete 
wilderness. Laughing she re- 
called some of the actions ol 
three boys In her group, 
who had never before been 
out of Brooklyn, New York. 
York. 

plans to work In the 
physics laboratories for General 
Atomics. But she Is already 
planning a private return trip 
for the future. 

One comment on the effect of 
the Peace Corps on her was "It 
really makes you appreciate this 
country more." 



kothryn kenyon 



"Really I love It here," writes 
Pat Dietzel, one of the Mount's 
May graduates, and one of thi 
thirteen Americans to win the 
Fulbright Grant to India. 

For the past three and a half 
months, Pat has lived In the 
university city of Luchnow in 
Northern India, doing research 
for her Master's thesis and 
teaching English. Yet because 
her students consider American 
fashions Immodest.she now wears 
saris. But then living condi- 
tions are different all the way 
a round. 

Pat lives with other Fulbright 
students In a large flat "just a 
stone's throw from the univer- 
sity" where she walks every day. 
She lives across the road from a 
park and there are various sounds 
coming in the windows, from 
tonga-taxis (two-wheeled, horse- 
drawn carts) -- though most 
people either walk or bicycle- - 
and Moslems chanting on their 
rugs. She says "it sounds like, 
an incessant buzzing in myear." 

The flat, more commonly an 
apartment, has three bedrooms, 
a living room, a kitchen, and a 
veranda; her bed, a "charpoi, 
is a wooden framed cot strung 
with strips of cloth." 

Food, too, is new, and Pat 
has intergrated the British with 
the Indian. She sits down to 
afternoon tea with friends. Yet 
at other meals there are curries, 
dhals, and chappatles ( spiced 
meats,,, vegetables, and un- 
leavened bread). 

According to her letters, how- 
ever, there is more of a diver- 
sity in Luchnow than the Indian, 
British and American cultures. 



A few Russians have come to 
the university as well - - one a 
professor from Moscow who 
teaches Hindi-Urdu In his own 
country. And, no less, Russian 
poets are sometimes the talk a/ 
afternoon tea. 

Hindi-Urdu (Hindustani) Is 
one of the languages the central 
Indians speak. But unlike Amer- 
ican which has slowly evolved 
from several roots, Hindi -Urdu 
can point directly to its deriva- 
tion. Hindi itself comes directly 
from Sanskrit and Urdu from 
Arabic. Often the Hindustani 
becomes a meeting point for the 
different nationalities in Luch- 
now. It is not unusual to hear 
Russian greet American with 
"Namaste," accompanied By 
hand gestures. 

As far as the Indian-Pakis- 
tani war is concerned, Pat 
writes that it is "an interesting 
but at times a frightening year 
to be in the country." She feels 
there will be more trouble. 
There is anti-American feeling 
around, and last week "there 
were plans in Luchnow for a de- 
monstration against USIS." Pat's 
understanding of the situation is 
enchanced from her own past. 
She was a political sciencemajt/r 
at the Mount. 

But the East is more than 
politics, Hindi, chappaties, and 
dhals. Pat is taking every mo- 
ment she can to learn the mystic 
philosophy, astrology and palm- 
istry. Between studying and 
teaching, she is obviously con- 
stantly the go. But in the warm 
Eastern fashion, she says, "Na- 
maste from India." 



Program on the Mount and financ- 
ial aid possibilities to the CSF 
students or others interested 
Tours of the campus by Pi 
Theta Mu, with possible assist- 
ance from Torch members, and 
refreshments in the Campus Cen- 
ter will conclude the day's ac- 



tivities. 



Feel welcome 



"It is the duty of all students 
to make these visitors feel like 
pan of the campus for a day," 
stresses Sister. ^ 

The downtown campus will 
sponsor a similar program for 
its prospective students on Nov- 
ember 11 also. 



College Day for high- 
school students planned 

Two hundred high school stu- 
dents are expected on the Mount 
campus for the annual College 
Day, November 11. Invitations 
have been sent out to all high 
schools in the arch-diocese of 
Los Angeles by Sister Joseph 
Adele, organizer of the event and 
dean of admissions. 

Visit classes 

Registration and welcoming 
addresses by Betsy Dickerson, 
student body president, and Sister 
Joseph Adele begin the day's 
program. The visitors will then 
get a real sample of college by 
sitting in on various classes for 
three hours. 

During the afternoon, repre- 
sentatives from the various de- 
partments and campus organiza- 
tions will meet with the students 
to discuss their activities and 
functions. 

Sister Alice Marie, academic 
dean, will explain the Honors 

Blood for 
Vietnam 

LAS CRUCES, N.M. (CPS) 
- - Students are donating blood for 
American soldiers in Vietnam in 
a move that is apparently gam- 
ing momentum on the campus of 
New Mexico State University. 
Leaders in a group that are seek- 
ing student blood donors say It is 
a countermove to action by other 
U.S. student groups that protest 
U.S. policy In Vietnam. 

The program got underway 
October 14 when 70 stu- 

dents offered blood to a medical 
team sent in from William Beau- 
mont Army Hospital of El Paso. 
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Project Los Angeles 
studies today's society 



. "Project Los Angeles was 

born in Madison, Wisconsin at the 
18th United States National 
Student Congress in late August. 
Los Angeles, the riots in Watts, 
were making the front pages of 
newspapers all across the coun- 
try. Many persons at the Con- 

* gress used the Los Angeles prob- 
lem as a touchstone for exploring 
many of the evils that exist in 
today's society. The structure 
of Los Angeles, its ghettoes, its 
government, its prejudices, the 
inadequacy of its police force 

-«, were referred to time and time 
again by persons who had not 
been to Los Angeles, by persons 
who were (in my .opinion) not 
seeing our city as it actually is. 
The Mount's project Los An- 
geles began to grow at the student 



mary dare gormon 

government workshop in early 
September. It has continued to 
grow through student board, cam- 
pus council meetings, and faculty- 
student meetings. 

NSA co-ordinator Mary Clare 
Gorman and SPEC chairman Mi- 
chelle Lundborg have been named 
by campus council to draw up 
plans for "discovering Los An- 
geies." The actual program 
will be carried out by the interest 
groups represented in campus 
council, rather than by members 
of the council itself, so that any- 
one in the student body who wishes 
to involve herself in the project 
may do so. At the next meeting 
of Campus council the represen- 
tatives of the interests groups 
will choose one phase of the pro- 
ject to develop. Hopefully, the 



first event will take place in 
early December, and then the 
project will continue through sec- 
ond semester. 

The topics that will be covered 
are still under discussion, how- 
ever Michelle and Mary Clare 
were eager to share their ideas. 
Los Angeles and the Working 
Journalist; law enforcement in 
Los Angeles; Death of the Big 
City—what makes the big city, 
what divides the big city, the 
press in Los Angeles ~ Times, 
Examiner, what part do com- 
munity newspapers play. Los 
Angeles City politics, its social 
problems, poverty troubles. 
Movie making, how has it affected 
Los Angeles? Religion, art, 
the liberal arts college, educa- 
tion in the city. 
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SPEC schedules three films; 
will feature Ingmar Bergman 



Three of Ingmar Bergman's 
films will be featured at SPEC'S 
Film Festival November 19, 20 
and 21 on campus: WILD STRAW- 
BERRIES, THE SEVENTHSEAL, 
and THE MAGICIAN. 
i In WILD STRAWBERRIES the 
theme is the mind's discovery of 
the heart. One day in the life of 

* a seventy-year old doctor (Vic- 
tor Sjostrom) is told. He is to 
receive an honorary degree for 
his half -century of work in med- 
icine. 

Frightening dream 

* The day begins with a fright- 
ening dream; he witnesses his 
own funeral and is pulled down 
into the grave by his own corpse. 
But once he is out of bed, he 
argues good naturedly with his 
housekeeper before setting out 

% for the university. His daughter- 
in-law, (Ingrid Thulin), who re- 
gards him as a hard-hearted 
egoist, and his son (Gunnar 
Bjornstrand), who regards him 
as even worse, accompany him. 
On the long drive they pick 
* up a cheerful young hitchhiker 
and her two cheery male com- 
panions. Further on they pick 
up a married couple whom they 
soon put out because of their 
bickering. And along the way 
they also visit the old man's 
mother. 

Withered soul 

Throughout, however, there 
are flashbacks, and the film races 
back and forth between his journ- 



ey to the university and the daz- 
zingly white sunlight of his mem- 
ory of his youth. Though his soul 
has withered, the images of his 





Wi Id Strowberries 



The Seventh Sea I 



youth have been purified by ap- 
proaching death. 

The decision of his daughter- 
in-law to bear her child despite 
the objections of his son reflects 
Bergman's hope that man may 
escape his present spiritual im- 
passe. 

And the final recollection of 
the old man's parents reclining 
by a lake is one of the screen's 
purest expressions of nostalgia. 
As Renoir is a director of riv- 
ers, Bergman remains a director 
of lakes in the pools of which he 
sees the circular destiny of man. 

A meeting with Death 
THE SEVENTH SEAL is a 
favorite, although it requires 
more work on the part of the au- 
dience than any of the others. 
Set in Sweden in the middle part 
of the 14th century, it tells the 
story of a knight (Max von Sydow) 
who, with his squire (Gunnar 
Bjornstrand), returns disillu- 
sioned after ten years with the 
crusade. 

He finds the plaque starting 
in his homeland; he meets Death, 
in a black robe, waiting for him 
on the beach, and arranges a 
game of chess with Death with 
the understanding that as long 
as he can keep the game going, 
he will stay alive. 

The film has impressed many 
critics with its modem applica- 



tions. The return of an agnostic 
knight from a holy crusade and 
his confrontation of Death over 
the chessboard establishes the 
line of the narrative which then 
branches out to embrace Berg- 
man's ideas on life, death's mor- 
ality, art, illusion, reality, love 
and the limits of skepticism. 

Life has been full of exper- 
ience and incident, but the knight 
senses there has been no mean- 
ing to it. By chance he is able 
to aid someone when he joins a 
group of strolling players, yet 
it turns out that the players are 
the only really happy people that 
are encountered —they are sim- 
ple and gentle. 

Life a "senseless terror" 

The knight does not unveil 
all the secrets he would explore, 
but he knows that death itself 
is not the worst thing; he sees 
the reactions to the coming 
plague; the attitudes of fear, sup- 
erstition, and gratification of the 
senses. He also learns that to 
believe is to suffer, and "if God 
is not there, life is a senseless 
terror." 

At the end, only the strolling 
players survive, while the knight 
and his squire and other travel- 
ing companions are led away in 
the Dance of Death. 

The knight helped the strolling 
player's family by upsettulg the 
pieces of the chessgame in order 
to gain time and save them from 
Death, too. And by then he has 
done the one significant action 
he wanted to perform before he 
died. 

When all the allegorical re- 
ferences have sifted and analyzed, 
there remains an irreducible hu- 
man element which constitutes 
the mystery of the artist. If 
God is dead, then Death becomes 
God, the custodian of nothingness. 
Yet, life goes on and man en- 
dures, and the mind can never 
grasp why. 

cont'd on page 4 
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The face of poverty: one of the many facts of Los Angeles to be 
explored in the recently begun "Know Los Angeles program", 

Parnassians meet new officers; 
hold informal dinner meetings 



"Literature is the expression 
of the times." 

These are the words of the 
newly elected Parnassian presi- 
dent, Sue Eichelsbach, concern- 
ing the importance of literature. 
The Parnassian club, cur- 
rently under the direction of Dr. 
Stodder, was established thirty 
years ago for all students inter- 
ested in English. The purpose 
of the club is to relate con- 
temporary literature with every- 
day actions. 

At the October 25 meeting 
the officers for the present aca- 
demic year were introduced. 
They are: Sue Eichelsbach, pres- 
ident; Marie Van Blaricon, sec- 
retary; Sally Youle, treasurer; 
and Linda Caggiano, publicity 
chairman. 

Class representatives also 
introduced were: Julie Buswell, 
senior; Isa Ashdown, junior; 
Mary Rolfer, sophomore; and 
Mandy Neblett, freshman. 

"The more ideas you get of 
one piece of literature, the better 
view you have of it. A biology 
major, a psychology major, as 
well as an English major can 
contribute to the understanding 
of literature." 

This is the feeling of the Par- 
nassian Club as expressed by Sue 
E ichelsbach, who encourages 
students from all majors to join 
the club. At present, between 50 
and 100 people attend the meet- 
ings. Sue would like to see 
membership reach at least 150. 
Future plans include possible 
joint meetings with the Loyola 
English Club. Hopefully, crea- 
tive writing would be stressed 
with individual students reading, 
their work. 

This year Sue has initiated the 
dinner meeting. Held once every 
three weeks, it will give students 
the opportunity todiscuss casual- 
ly the topic of the meeting before 




Sue Eichelsbach 



a more formal discussion in 'the 
Lecture Hall. 

At their November meeting, 
the Parnassians will discuss the 
theater of the absurd. Special 
attention will be paid to "Oh 
Dad, Poor Dad ..." by Arthur 
Kopit and the "Rhinoceros" by 
Eugene Ionesco. Students who 
plan to attend the meeting are 
urged to familiarize themselves 
with the plays. 

Music group 
will present 

2nd concert 

The second concert of the 
four-concert series scheduled by 
the music department will take 
place Sunday, November 21, in the 
Little Theatre at 3 p.m. 

Guest performances by Car- 
ole Ham from San Fernando Val- 
ley State College and by Jeffrey 
Solow from Beverly High School 
will highlight this collection of 
chambermusic selections. 

Mr. Compinsky, chairman of 
the chamber music section of the 
department and member of the 
celebrated Compinsky Trio which 
has played before royalty in a 
nationwide conference from New 
York, is the scheduled coach for 
the group. 

The afternoon's program in- 
cludes a Quartet in F for Oboe 
and Strings by Mozart with Noel 
Compinsky (oboe), Bonnie Claus 
(violin), Carole Ham (viola) and 
Jeffrey Solow (cello). 

"On the River" ("Auf dem 
Stron") by Schubert will be ren- 
dered by Christine Ambrose, so- 
prano, accompanied by Raphael 
Minaskanian, pianist, and Stephen 
Roberts at the horn. 

In the "Quintet for Wood- 
winds" by Hindemith, Christine 
Ambrose will play the flute, Noel 
Compinsky will play the oboe, 
Houston Higgins will play the 
clarinet, Stephen Roberts will 
be at the horn, and Anthony Kull- 
man will be at the bassoon. The 
final selection for the concert 
will be a Brahms Quintet for 
piano and strings. 

The concert series will be 
completed by two more per- 
formances. Dr. Pierson will con- 
duct the Mount Chamber Orches- 
tra on Dec. 2, 8 p.m. and there 
will be a choral concert pre- 
sented Dec. 12, 7p.m., conducted 
by Mr. Salamunovitch. 
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In and Out 
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Dichotomy 

For some time now I have been puzzled 
and somewhat chagrined at the apparent in- 
consistency in the use made of two words on 
this campus. 

involved in intellectual pur- 



and brochures we are wo- 



When we ar 
suits, seminars 
men. 

Since most o us are eighteen, our govern- 
ment certainly c nsiders us "women." 

But we are a so those to whom they refer 
when they say "t iris, it's much too noisy!" 
and "Girls, you hive a 7:30 leave,," 

Hoping to clear up the problem I sought 
out M* Webster: "girl" equals "a female 
CHILD,," Same source, "woman" equivocates 
to "an ADULT female person." 

Try "adult" -- "fully developed and MA- 
TURE." And "child" -- "avoung person ... 
between INFANCY AND YOUTH." 

Cuite a dissimilarity ... 

Perhaps we should refer to our Aristotelian 
logic and reach an agreement on the definitive 
term for this apparently dichotomous crea- 
ture -- I'd hate to have nightmares because I 
wasn't sure of my identity. 
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Jim Greenfield — 
the Collegiate Press Service 

Counting up people who are Fn 
and Out or the Best in the World 
or the Most With It is one of 
the most O.K. things to be found 
doing this year. 

Even more important than 
knowing what is In or Out is the 
facility to handle those In and 
Out things as though you knew 
what they meant. In an effort to 
help the struggling newcomer, I 
offer a series of the most O.K. 
things to be talking about this 
semester, together with indices 
of In or Outness, and the proper 
words to mutter. 

Lord of the Ring 

Lord of the Ring — 95 per cent 
In. This trilogy by J.R JR. Tolki- 
en (initials important) is clearly 
the most overall O.K. book of the 
semester. It's well-written, and 
its great to read. Know by heart 
the proper word -keys: 

' The paperback edition 
ruined it. I hope he sues the 
bloody shirt off them" (the book 
is British: ergo, "bloody,") 

"Enchanting!" 

"Superbly evocative childlike 
fantasy with just the right touch 
of anachronistic social satire." 

Folk-Rock 

Folk-Rock --87 per cent In. 
Unless your set was violently 
pro-Dylan B.E.G. (Before Elec- 
tric Guitar), the new Dylan bit 
is clearly O.K. Sonny and Cher 
are to be ridiculed at your own 
risk; the wrong inflection about 
Sonny's possum-fur vest can be 
disastrous among the artsy- 
craftsy group. The pure Classi- 
cists will be scornful as ever, 
since the music was written after 
1750. (note: "A Lover's Concer- 
to," which uses a Bach tune, 
should be described in terms 
like "prostitution!" or "crimin- 
al!") 
Important word keys: 
"God, the Stones say it all!" 
"God, the Byrds say it all!" 
"God, did you dig Dylan's fan- 
tastic putdown in 'Postively 
Fourth Street?" 

"God, Donovan says it all!" 
Folk-rock may die out as 
early as December. You should 
then be alert to Carols-Rock, 
the new fad which should pop up 
abou Christmas. 

Nosto Igio 

Nostagia — 90 per cent In. 
Tops trend of dredging up mem- 
ories of old comics, movie ser- 
ials, and other artifacts of war- 
baby youth shows every sign of 
riding high into its third year of 
O.K.ness. It is vital, however, 
not to ask the old questions. 
Everyone knows who Cato was; 



we all know that young Clark 
Kent's girl friend was Lana Lang 
of Smallville. Do not ask these 
questions. Try these for guaran- 
teed results: 

' What was the circulation of 
the Daily Planet?" (There is no 
answer. Make up your own, 
somewhere between 300,000 and 
Wo million, and cite a 1947 
Action Comic to support you.) 

"What was Johnny Quick's 
secret formula?" (Johnny Quick 
appeared as backup man for Sup- 
erman or Batman in either Ac- 
tion or Detective Comics, during 
the years when the Flash was in 
exile. His formula, which turned 
him into the fastest man in the 



galaxie, was 3x2 (9yz) 4a. It 
doesn't work). 

Lyndon Johnson 

Lyndon Johnson — 84 per cent 
Out. He's too efficient, he can't 
dance the frug, and he just Is Not 
Cool. Do not imitate his accent 
unless you are really good at it. 
It is trickier than you think. 
Keywords: 

"Can you imagine Kennedy 
blowing the Dominican bit?" 

"Ladybird, for God's sake!" 

"Who?" (If done right, you 
win the whole game.) 
(Greenfield, a former editor of 
the Wisconsin Daily Cardinal, is 
a law student at Yale and is a 
regular contributor to CPS.) 



Neurotic States 

i'rei I ly 

ness of lay life with very little 
comprehension of what it is all 
about. Worse still, as time 
goes on they fail to break into 
the light, so that what might 
have been an instrument of ma- 
turation becomes for them an oc- 
casion of decline. Agreed? 

But then it is only fair to 
maintain in the case of life in 
monastery and convent that it 
was not the abandonment of pos- 
sessions, not the forsaking of 
partner and family, not the sur- 
render of independence that pro- 
duced the neuroses. Rather was 
it the failure to bring a proper 
depth of understanding to bear 
upon these disengagements? As 
with life in the world, as with 
life in a paradise or a dungeon, or 
anywhere, it is not the state of 
life that breaks the spirit or 
warps the person, but the failure 
to discover the meaning that lies 
within the state. Victor Frankl 
(FROM DEATH CAMP TO 
EXISTENTIALISM) is surely 
wise on this. And when the 
state in question is one 
whose meaning lies even deep- 
er than the meaning of work, mar- 
riage and government, it would 
not be surprising that even more 
often than is the case with life 
in the lay state, people enter into 
the business of the religion life 
uncomprehending, and fail more 
often to break through into the 
light, so that what might have 
been a state of perfection be- 
comes for them a stumbling- 
block. More frequent failures 
could mean a more difficult state, 
if they are more frequent. But 
are they? 



fothe 

It has been alleged by a few 
investigators and by many pundits 
that the incidence of neuroses 
in monasteries and convents is 
greater than in the lay world. 
We need not get involved in argu- 
ments about the correctness of 
the allegation. Here as else- 
where, prejudice, damn lies and 
statistics may be inextricably in- 
tertwined. Let it go. Suppose 
that the case is so. What then? 

On first thoughts one might 
say, what else would you expect? 
If a group of people opt out of 
engagement in personal owner- 
ship, enterprise and business, if 
they forsake sponsal love and the 
care and government of one's kith 
and kin, if they elect to surren- 
der personal independence, what 
else would you expect to find 
but loss of personal fulfillment, 
introversion, regression etc. Do 
not the vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience remove the prime 
instruments of maturation from 
life. How now? 

On second thought one is re- 
minded that even when the oppo- 
site path is chosen, all may not 
be well. It is no secret that the 
battlefield of the layworldisalso 
strewn with human wreckage. 
Personal engagement in business 
enterprise, involvement in mar- 
riage and parenthood, assumption 
of independent living offer no 
guarantee of personal wholeness. 
So there! 

The obvious rejoinder is to 
point out that it was not the own- 
ership of goods, not the having of 
partner and family, not the pos- 
session of independence that pro- 
duced the neuroses in their case. 
Rather was it the failure to bring 
a proper depth of understanding to 
bear upon the meaning of these 
engagements. With this one must 
agree. It is indeed the case that 
many people enter into the busi- 
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Understand 
yourself? 

The Leo Baeck Temple of 
Los Angeles has scheduled a 
provocative. and informative ser- 
ies of lectures on Catholicism in 
the belief that "it will be at least 
a step in the direction of Im- 
proving our understanding of 
ourselves and furthering com- 
munication between the major 
religious communities of our 
city." 

The temple Is located at 1300 
North Sepulveda Boulevard In 
Los Angeles and the lectures run 
from 9:15 to 10:15 p.m. 
November 17 
THE MASS: Sister Mary Ro- 
berta, I.H.M. (speaker subject 
to change), Assistant Professor 
of Theology, Immaculate Heart 
College 
November 23 
CURRENT TRENDS IN CATH- 
MSM: Robert Kaiser, Cor- 
respondent, Time Magazine 
December 1 
THE LIFE OF A NUN: Sister 
Gertrude Joseph Donnelly, 
Chairman of the Classics De- 
partment, St. Joseph's ColJ 
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Coffee house university 



Two students spend an unusual summer o 
in E n gl°nd. The cultural exchange program, 
organization, is now seeking applicants. 



n "archeology "digs" 
sponsored by a British 



Volunteers wanted for y 66 
archaelogy Wigs' in England 

Application date is expected to be 
1 January, 1966. 



Would you like to spend a 
summer unearthing ruins? Last 
summer students from 36 col- 
leges in 21 states excercised 
mind and muscle, mostly to their 
, immense satisfaction, on archa- 
eology "digs" in England. 

The offer still goes for 1966. 
You may help to reveal the se- 
crets of a Roman villa, an iron- 
age hill fort or the structure of 
a medieval town or Anglo-Saxon 
^cathedral before they disappear, 
perhaps forever. Expanding 
housing programs, city center 
redevelopment and new highway 
projects in Britain to-day have 
opened up many new possibili- 
ties for archaeological investi- 
gation. 

You may help in this import- 
ant work, earn credits, make in- 
ternational friends and receive 
valuable training in archaeology, 
by joining a program sponsored 
by the Association for Cultural 
Exchange, the British non-profit 
'* organization. 

Volunteers first join a three- 
week seminar for training in 
British archaeology and excava- 
tion techniques at Westminister 
College, Oxford. They then split 
up into small groups for three 
•»or more weeks "digging" on an 
archaeological site. Total cost 
of the program is $675.00, in- 
cluding round-trip air transpor- 
tation from New York. Part 
scholarships are avaQabe to suit- 
able students with a "B" plus 
# average. 

Write now for futher details 
to : Ian A. Lowson, Association 
for Cultural Exchange, 539 West 
112th Street, New York. Closing 



By ALLAN MANN 
The Collegiate Press Service 

LOS ANGELES (CPS) — The 
Free University of California, 
the newest college in Los An- 
geles, opened its doors on Oct. 21. 

It has but one teacher and one 
class. 

The teacher is Lawrence Lip- 
ton, author of "The Holy Bar- 
barians" and the "Erotic-Revo- 
lution." The class is West Coast 
Avant- Garde Literature, the 
course Lipton was to have taught 
in the UCLA extension this fall. 

But the course, the same one 
he taught in the fall of 1964, 
was not approved by the UCLA 
Academic Senate's committee on 
courses this year. Lipton has 
charged that the refusal was the 
result of "right-wingpressure," 
brought about by a telephone 
and letterwriting campaign 
against the course. 

Meanwhile, Lipton has formed 
a "free university." At the 
first general meeting he called 
upon students to "answer the uni- 
versity" by enrolling in his 
course. Some 50 of the 350 



present did and paid a $25 en- 
rollment fee. 

Lipton, who proposes to use 
a four-piece jazz combo as an 
accompaniment to his poetry and 
films, presented a sampling of 
how he proposes to use jazz, 
poetry, and motion pictures in 
order to "merge all of the arts 
into one." 



According to Lipton, UCLA 
had refused to let him have a 
jazz band during his class be- 
cause it would disrupt surround- 
ing classes, despite, he says, the 
fact that "the bells from the li- 
brary interrupted my class lec- 
tures every half hour with their 
ringing and even loused up my 
tapes." 



S-CTA, SNAC 



Four coeds have been selectea 
to serve as freshman liasons for 
S-CTA (Student California 
Teachers Association) and SNAC 
(Student Nurses Association of 
Calif orna). 

Janet Wolff will be notifying 
the resident freshmen concern- 
ing coming meetings and col- 
lecting their dues. Hailing from 
Bishop Garcia Diego High School, 
Janet is a Latin major and is in- 
terested in student government. 

Also appointed to that office 
was Chris Castellanos, who will 
be in contact with the day-hop 
group. Planning a career teach- 
ing English, Chris claims an avid 
interest in journalism and writes 



for THE VIEW. She graduated 
for St. Joseph's Academy, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

The Chemistry classroom 
was the scene of the election of 
Toni Cipparone and Cathy Cros- 
thwait. SNAC liasons. 

"Keeping the freshmen in- 
formed is our- main duty," re- 
ports . Toni, a graduate of Cor- 
vallis High School. Undecided 
which area of nursing she 
plans to enter, she lists swim- 
ming, and listening to Dr. La- 
Pointe as her favorite interests. 

General or surgical nurse is 
the goalof Cathy, the other SNAC 
liason to the freshman class. 



Cantwell 



announced 

Time is of the essence to any 

senior who wants to compete for 

"■the Cantwell award this spring. 

The $100 award is presented 
to the senior who composes the 
best paper on a theological topic. 
As long as it encompasses a 
theological theme the specific 
topic is left up to the writer. 
• The paper must be submitted by 
the first of April and will be 
judged by the members of the 
faculty. The winner will be an- 
nounced at graduation. 

Sister Rose Cecilia empha- 
sizes the time aspect, under- 
standing how busy seniors are 
their second semester. She also 
adds that any faculty member 
would be glad to assist in any 
difficulties which might arise. 



Women: 

After four years of 

college, why settle 

for just a job? 



Pacific Telephone can offer you a career: 



A wide variety of interesting work including super- 
vision, computer programming, statistical and 
engineering opportunities. 

Opportunities to start at management level. 

On-the-job training and many opportunities for 
growth and advancement. 



Ea) Pacific Telephone 




Our Beverly Cleveland will 
be on campus soon. Why not 

talk to her? You may learn a lot 
you never knew about career op- 
portunities at Pacific Telephone. 
"Talk to our representative, 
Beverly Cleveland, on campus 
December 2". 
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S-CTA sponsors 
school visitations 



Carol Feloney, president of 
SCTA, advises that December 8 
is the date set for school visita- 
tions for students interested in 
the teaching career. 

The visitations "give girls 
the opportunity to observe class- 
room situations from the teach- 
ers' point of view and give in- 
sight as to whether or not the 
students really want to be teach- 
ers." 

Since no actual student teach- 
ing is scheduled until the fifth 
year for future teachers these 
visitations are further designed 
to stimulate interest in the pro- 
fession and to keep such inter- 
est alive. 

Three schools representing 
three academic levels will be the 
scenes of the visitations: Brent- 
wood Elementary School, Louis 
Pasteur Junior High School, and 
Hamilton High School. 

Students interesed in taking 



part in this program should con- 
tact Carol Feloney (elementary 
level), Pat Hohman (junior high 
level) or Tina Domenico (high 
school level) 

Cookie sale 
aids student 

The music department gives 
recitals, Parnassians read poe- 
try and Lambda Omicron Chi, 
the campus organization of home 
economics majors, bakes cook- 
ies. The next batch will be sold 
starting Nov. 29, during their an- 
nual Christmas cookie sale. 

All profits will go toward 
a scholarship offered each year 
to a deserving home-ec major. 
The cookies are fresh, the cause 
is worthy -so save up your 
nickles and support the future 
home-makers of tomorrow. 



Sen /or class 
to barter at 
Persian sale 



In the market for a white ele- 
phant? Too lazy to send to 
Persia for the latest model in 
pale pachyderms? Then let Per- 
sia come to you. 

On November 17th and 18th, 
the 128 member senior class will 
sponsor a rummage sale in the 
Campus Center. In this thieves • 
market, reminiscent of AliBaba, 
you will be free to barter for 
assorted articles. The booth will 
be open from 10 : 30 a.m. to 2:00 
p.m. each day. 

"It's the first time our class 
has planned an activity of this 
sort and, of course, we're look- 
ing forward to it," reports Alene 
Finn, class president. 

So, ifyou'relooking for some- 
thing unusual, browse through 
the "Persian Market"! 



Program reviews 
US image abroad 



The "Not -So -Ugly Ameri- 
can" will be discussed by four 
recent European travelers on 
KNBC's College Report. Sched- 
uled for Sunday, November 28, 
at 4 p.m. on channel 4, the two 
professors and two students will 
review how the American image 
abroad is improving in their opin- 
ion. 

La Verne College Dean, Her- 
bert Hogan, was a Fulbright pro- 
fessor in Gottingen, Germany, 
teaching American studies. He 
points out that while it may be 
true that we Americans are too 
sensitive about our image aborad, 
we can profit from knowing how 
people of other cultures view our 
foreign policy. 

Professor Keip, assistant 
professor of German and French 
at La Verne, and a native of Ger- 
many, studied last year at the 
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Sorbonne. In his opinion, Amer- 
ican students are the primary 
image-makers in Europe, more 
important than our military and 
our tourists. 

The two students recall many 
personal experiences. Roger 
Holl, who studied in Marburg, 
Germany, tells of a German stu- 
dent who would not visit the 
United States because he feared 
"police brutality." Karen Dun- 
ning, who studied at Strasbourg, 
France, says that Europeans are 
disillusioned by our civil rights 
problem since they expect us to 
be perfect. 



SPEC, cont. 



The artist as illusionist 

THE MAGICIAN is a symbolic 
self-portrait of the artist as il- 
lusionist. The plot unfolds as 
an allegory with the magician's 
troup — which is composed of 
psychological castaways — ar- 
rayed against a skeptical society, p 
At first, the magician's adver- 
saries are treated as Philistines, 
but gradually Bergman begins to 
taunt the modern spirit of scien- 
tific rationalism through a dem- 
onstration of horror. 

In this discussion of illusion . 
and reality, Bergman uses one of 
his favorite vehicles: the com- 
pany of strolling players. The 
magician, his wife, an ancient 
crone, a bluff business manager, 
and an innocent coachman arrive 
in town. They are placed under 
house arrest by the hostile sher- 
iff and subjected to withering 
examination. 

The horror of thought 

What happens in the house 
that night, and during the follow- ' 
ing morning, constitutes a think- 
ing man's horror. 

As in THE SEVENTH SEAL, 
Bergman turns to the past which 
he feels he owes to less inhibited 
times, but underneath he is still 
tormented by the recurring 
doubts of a modern man func- 
tioning in an age of disbelief. 

The magic lantern of his hero 
is clearly Bergman's movie cam- 
era, and the suggestible charac- 
ters tricked by the magician 
undoubtedly represent the direc- 
tor's audience. Max von Sydow, 
the doubting knight of THE SEV- 
ENTH SEAL, plays tricks instead 
of chess with death on this oc- 
casion. 
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Six seniors earn distinction: 
papers win acceptance by LIT 



Seniors occepted by L.I.T. pose for VIEW photo. Seoted I. to r. Anitu 
Grimes, Martha Sanchez,: standing, Julie fluswell, Pam Hallenbeck, Judy 
Tarbct, Kathryn Kenyon. 



"Logos Ideon Tellei" 
The word is formed to the idea. 

Modem America, like ancient 
Greece, feels the impact of lit- 
erature. In response to this 
growing awareness, the Interna- 
tional Literary Honor Society 
(LIT) was formed. 

Founded in 1953, it remains 
the sole literary honor society 
recognized by the American 
Council of Honor Societies. As of 
yet, the only west coast chapter 
was established at the Mount in 
1955. 

To become a member of LIT, 
a student must have completed 
15 hours in literature with a 



Who's Who names sixteen 

The next editionof"Who'sWhoin American 
Colleges and Universities" will include the 
names of sixteen Mount seniors. Selected 
by the faculty, they were chosen on the basis 
or outstanding leadership, scholarship and 
service to both school and community. 

The girls are: Betsy Dickerson, Gloria 
Dougherty, Susan Dubbs, Alene Finn, Mary 
Clare Gorman, Marie Gummersheimer, Kath- 
ryn Kenyon, and Michele Lundborg. 

Also, Toni Propotnik, Sue Reddy, 
Martha Sanchez, Susan Schanz, Sue Smern- 
off, Margaret Weber, Susanna Wiss, and Mary 
Woods. 



grade of B or above and have an 
over all average of 2.5. In addi- 
tion, she must present an initia- 
tion paper written sometime dur- 
ing her college career to be read 
and approved by the faculty. 

Six seniors accepted 

At the LIT initiation cere- 
mony held Nov. 5, the new mem- 
bers, seniors Kathy Kenyon, Julie 
Buswell, Marrha Sanchez, Judy 
Tarbet, Anita Grimes, and Pam 
Hallenbeck read their papers fol- 
lowed by a brief history of the 
organization by Sister Mary Pa- 
tricia, LIT moderator. 

Kathy Kenyon, anEnglish ma- 



jor interested in music, pre- 
sented a short story, "By Au- 
tumn Seen." After graduation, 
she plans to gain a masters de- 
gree in creative writing in pre- 
paration for editorial 9rk. Aside 
from her studies, Kathy pos- 
sesses a mariner's joy for 
sailing. 

"King Lear" 

A paper entitled "Animal 
Imagery and Self-Knowledge in 
King Lear" was submitted by 
Julie Buswell. An English major 
and Home Economics minor, Ju- 
lie deepens her appreciation of 
English by acting as senior 

contd. pg. 3 
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committee 
undertakes 



Marian Karbo chosen LU. curriculum 
• Honorary Colonel nominee evaluation 



A mysterious piece of looped 
masking tape is dabbed on the 
ceiling of Brady 215. "We've 
heard it brought good luck last 
year, so we're leaving it up. 
It's been lucky for me already," 
teased Marian Karbo, MSMC's 
nominee for Honorary Colonel of 
the Loyola U. Military Ball. 

Luck? Well, yes. But Marian 
has a natural charm of her own. 

Catch her between classes— 
her long strawberry blond hair 
twisted up or casually down, 
flipped or turned under to match 
the day or a whim. Catch her 
any time — always a smile. 

Marian's interests range 
from John Lennon's writings to 
pampering a potato sprouted vine; 
from weekend dancing to studying 
French; from drama club acting 
to planning a career as a clinical 
psychologist. 

Becoming a candidate for 
Honorary Colonel has had its 
tense and comic moments of being 



interviewed and reinterviewed by 
Loyola's ROTC officers and ad- 
visers and other faculty mem- 
bers. Marian is one of six girls 
chosen to represent each of the 
local Catholic women's colleges. 
The climax shall come at the 
Dec. 7 Military Ball. And lucky 



Brady masking tape 
stay dabbed on the ceiling. 



will 




Marian Karbo, newly chosen 
nominee for the title Honorary 
Colonel for L.U., poses between 
classes. 



Carols programmed for 
for first choral concert 



The Mount Singers, assisted 
by members of the Loyola Men'r 
Chorus, and the Mount Chorus 
will present a concert in the Lit- 
tle Theater on December 12 at 
7:00 p.m. 

Directed by Mr. Paul Sal- 
amunovich, the Mount Singers 
and Loyola Men's Chorus will 
sing Baroque Christmas Carols. 
Included in their repetoire is the 
Magnificat by Buxtehude and se- 
lections by Praetorius. 

The Ave Maria by Hoehaness 
and Hydan's Mass will be the 
selections sung by the Mount 
Chorus, also directed by Mr. 
Salamunovich. 

The Mount Singers are a 
semi-professional group, com- 
prised of both men and women. 
They will go on tour, this Spring, 
to San Francisco. 

A majority of non-music ma- 
jors make up the Mount Chorus 



which is comprised only of girls 
from the Mount. 

This will be the first concert 
of the year for both choral groups. 



Three faculty members and 
nine students have been selected 
to sit on the newly created Cur- 
riculum Evaluation Committee. 

The committee has been es- 
tablished with the idea of criti- 
cally and constructively evaluat- 
ing the current curriculum of 
each of the Mount's departments 
in the light of recent changes in 
the demands of the students' fu- 
ture situations. 

After researching the prob- 
lems existing in any given area 
the committee will offer con- 
structive concrete suggestions on 
additions to, or deletions from the 
curriculum. These suggestions 
hopefully will form a part of the 
philosophy of the Faculty Cur- 
riculum Committee's changes. 

Faculty named to the commit- 
tee are Dr. Hoffman of the So- 
ciology department, Miss Leahy, 
of the nursing department, and 
Sister St. Claire, of the history 
department, who also sits on the 
Faculty Curriculum Committee 
and will act as liaison between 
the two bodies. 

Students on the committee are 
seniors, Betsy Dickerson and 
Claudia Owens; juniors, Fran 
Fisher, Chris Sullivan, and Helen 
Yosko; and freshmen, Sharon 
Breen, Carol Herrick, Jeri Lud- 
wig, and Janet Wolff. 




Peggy Jacobs, Tita Dobson, Carol La Valley, Ann Finnigan, and Chris 
Sullivan compare notes and put final touches on plans for the junior 
class Snowball, December 10. 

Old-fashioned Christmas 
set as Snowball theme 

"An Old-Fashioned Christ- 
mas" is what the junior class 
will be celebrating Friday, De- 
cember 10, according to Carol 
La Valley, class president. The 
annual holiday ball, to be held 
in the Campus Center, will last 
from 8:00 p.m. until 12:30 a.m. 



Bids for sole 

Bids for the semi-formal 
dance will be priced at $3.50 on 
December 7 and 8, and $4.50 on 
the 9th and the 10th and at the 
door. "It's worth it," promises 
Carol, "because in addition to 
refresments, dancing, and dec- 



orations, we'll have surprises, 
too." 

Committee heads 

Serving as chairman of the 
decoration committee is Anne 
Finnigan, while Helene Yokso 
heads refreshments, and Julie 
Reed is in charge of ticket sales. 



Bring gifts 

"We'd like the people who 
plan to attend the dance to bring 
gifts if they can which we will 
put under the Christmas tree and 
later distribute to needy child- 
ren," suggests Carol. 



SCTA plans colorful 
Las Posadas, Dec. 10 



Highlighting the Christmas 
season on the Mount will be the 
Las Posadas, December 10 at 
1.10 p.m. The annual S-CTA 
sponsored program will depict 
the Spanish celebration of Christ- 
mas. 

The student body will divide 
into two groups in the portrayal 
of Joseph and Mary going from 
door to door in search of lodging 
on the • first Christmas. One 
group will go around to each of 
the three doors singing theques- 
rions, while the other half will be 



singing the answers from inside 
the lecture Hall. 

A featured part of the activi- 
ties will be the breaking of the 
traditional pinata and the meet- 
ing with Sr. Adele Marie and Sr. 
Charlotte Ann, author and illus- 
trator respectively of THE 
MAGIC WISHBONE. Mr. Leo 
Pollti, local author and illustra- 
tor of children's books and fre- 
quent guest of past Las Posadas 
celebrations, has also been in- 
vited to attend. 



Lecture series schedules Ann Blyth 

Should a married woman have a career? 
Would her husband and children feel neg- 
lected? What exactly is the role of a woman 
in today's society? 

Actress Ann Blyth will discuss these 
questions and others in a talk on a career 
and marriage on December 9 at 1:30 in the 
Little Theater. 

"It's No Easy Task" is the third in a 
series on "Women in Contemporary So- 
ciety" currently being sponsored by Mount 
St. Mary's College. 

The wife of Dr. John McNulty and the 
mother of five children, Ann Blyth has 
successfully combined an acting careerand 
marriage. 
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A Question of Teachers 

Experience, so goes a hackneyed truism, 
is the best teacher. But what that little clause 
fails to add is that it takesaneven "best — er" 
person to let experience conduct her lessons. 

We, as students, are learners. Certainly 
we don't pretend that we possess the learning 
of our teachers, lay or religious, or of our 
administrators. We aspire to someday emulate 
them of course. 

No, indeed -- today we are learning -- 
just like the skinned-kneed toddler with the 
shiny new bike; the green complected teenager 
with the first cigar: the girl with the tear- 
stained face and the first "Dear Jane." 

And like these we hope we have wise 
parents sho smilingly and with unspoken words 
say "I told you so." The toddler will ride 
the bike, the teenager may smoke again, but 
probably not too soon, the girl's tears will 
dry --we doubt that they forget experience's 
c lasses. 

All we ask is that our elders have the 
wisdom, patience, and contact with reality 
to know that perfection is a growing process 
through learning from the best teachers. 

Is our house big enough for experience 
to conduct lessons? fnf 

The Distinction of States 



fothei 

Much debate goes on at pre- 
sent over the true nature and 
exact meaning of the two states 
of life within the church, the lay 
state and the religious or cleri- 
cal state. What, it Is asked, is 
the true vocation of the Chris- 
tian layman in the modern world? 
Wherein, and this isamorepain- 
ful question, lies the relevance 
of the religious state in contem- 
porary society? 

There would be little debate 
at all were it not the fact that 
the worth of one state of life 
seems threatened or denied by 
the values which the other state 
holds dear. One is engaged in the 
world of time. The other is dis- 
engaged from it. Superficially, 
at least, the two states seem to 
take up conflicting attitudes to- 
wards central domains of life 
in the world - the domain of work, 
the domain of conjugal love, the 



o'rei I ly 

domain of personal autonomy. 
That would be bad enough. But 
what sharpens the conflict is the 
plain fact that superficially, at 
least, the Christ whom bom sides 
must somehow accept, seems to 
belong in the camp of the relig- 
ious state. He did not work for 
a living in the full sense of the 
term. He was not married. He 
did not do his own will. Thus at 
the very outset of the debate the 
lay side is thrown furiously on 
the defensive. It is war to the 
death, unless it can be shown 
that the tension of the two states 
of life are resolved by being 
transcended in Christ. He does 
not belong to either party, but 
each of them belongs In Him. 
How is this so? 

In the first place, the world 
to come (upon which the religious 
life is strongly focussed, and 
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BALLET -Rudolf Nureyev and 
M argot Fonteynwill open the sea- 
son with the Australian Ballet 
at the new Music Center on Jan. 
3, 4, 5 only. The program is the 
full length RAYMONDA with 
Nureyev's choreography. 

ALBERT FULLER, harpsichor- 
dist at UCLA, Schoenberg Hall, 
December 10-11 at 8:30 p.m. A 
principal figure in the revival of 
the great art of harpsichord 
playing, Albert Fuller success- 
fully recaptures the living spirit 
of the 18th century. 

DRAMA 

IX TRETEAUDE PARIS -UCLA, 
December 9. L' Announce Faite a 
Marie, by Paul Claudel, pre- 
sented in French. Recognized as 
one of the greatest French dra- 
matists of the 20th Century, Paul 
Claudel has written a love story 
which hovers between mystery 
and fable, earthly love and spir- 
itual love, and is considered to 
be his poetic masterpiece." 

LAUGHTER THROUGH TEARS, 
a Sholem Aleichem masterpiece 
featuring a distinguished cast of 
the Moscow Jewish State Thea- 
tre. With it is Dybbuk also a 
Yiddish film. According to an- 
cient writings, a dybbuk was a 
migratory soul that inhabited the 
body of another human being in 
order to cleanse itself of sin. 
Until it was purged, the wander- 
ing spirit might live on a dung 
heap or upon the waves of the 
sea, but it would never be ad- 
mitted to heaven or hell. 



ART 

SISTER MARY CORITA, IHM, 
serigraphs, Roberts Gallery, 
7963 Van Nuys Blvd., Panorama 
City, through December. 



OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, 
Thome Hall Foyer, "Artist 
Views a Technical Society" 
paintings from me Feigen- Palm- 
er Gallery, through Dec. 10. 



Opinion 

The Conservative Outlook 



By CARROL CAGLE 
The Collegiote Press Service. 



For variety, and to an- 
tagonize my friends who call 
themselves conservatives ( and 
hopefully, to clarify a bit this 
dreary business of right, left 
and center) , I would like to 
begin this column with a differ- 
ent premise. 

Which means we're going to 
have to define conservative. A 
conservative is, or should be, 
someone who loves the society 
in which he lives and wishes 
to conserve it. 

Today's conservatives, 
though, want to conserve the way 
things are because they've got 
plenty of money, or security, or 
power, or something. They're 
half right, for the wrong reason. 
The significant point is that 
these people do not perceive the 
integral nature of society - - and 
that means both Asia and West, 
not just the United States. 

They are narrow in outlook 
and reactionary in response. 
They fail to see that unless the 
common good is taken care of, 
eventually the good of each in- 
dividual will be sacrificed. They 
are so busy worrying about 
themselves that they have no time 
or interest in thinking about the 
progress of the community -- 
meaning the world. 

I would say that many of what 
we call liberals nowadays re- 
cognize the common predicament 
of mankind more perceptively 
than the conservatives. The 
liberals believe that for the sy- 
stem to endure, it must change, 
else it will become so hide- 
bound it will perish in the face 
of change. 

The liberals see the bigger 
picture, as it were. They know 
that any nation cannot seal itself 
off from the great forces which 
shape the world. 

This is not to say that all 
liberals are intellectual giants 
and all conservatives narrow 
minded tightwads. It is dangerous 
to speak in absolutes; 

It is fashionable to run down 
the concept of globalism, orone- 
worldism as it is frequently 



called. 

But surely the ancient doc- 
trine of self-interest will event- 
ually be seen for the failure it is. 
Self-interest ( and its expanded 
doctrine, nationalism ) leads only 
to conflict when it is not temp- 
ered with concern for fellow men. 
Look at Pakistan and India right 
now. 

The common interest is for 
the war to end but self interest 
of each country demands that 
fighting continue. 

People in this country, again 
many of them so-called conserv- 
atives, say we are in Southeast 
Asia because we must stop Com- 
munism. This supposedly is in 
our self-interest. 

Ideologies come and go. 
Structures of government change. 
Surely we make a mistake when 
we accept as "inalienable" and 
"god-given" the practice of cap- 
italism, the victory of democracy 
over Communism, etc. 

It is agonizing to relinquish 
ideals which have been with us 
a long time, such as the inherent 
righmess of the American way of 
life and the inherent evil of things 
un-American. But the transi- 
tion would not be so cruel if a 
substitution of ideals were made: 
a belief that all men must pro- 
gress together in order that each 
might progress individually. 

This is what the conservatives 
miss when they look after self- 
interest or national interest first, 
before considering the interests 
of mankind. 

It is a matter of priorities. 
We should see that every man 
has enough to eat before we 
spend another billion on beating 
the Russians to the moon. 

(Cagle is a student at the 
University of New Mexico where 
he was editor of the New 
Mexico LOBO last year.) 

Opinions expressed on this page 
do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the entire VIEW staff 
nor those of the administration 
or associated students of MSMC. 



views reviewed 



Dear Editor: 

Father O'Reilly seems to have 
a neurosis of negativism himself. 
His article in the November 15 
VIEW, "Neurotic States," was a 
pointless harangue on his own 
discontent What Is he trying to 
say — that people are people? But 
we already know that. 

He talked about the high rate 
of neuroses in monasteries and 
convents, sounding like abrillant 
but bitter Irishman when he said 
that 'prejudices, damn lies, and 
statistics may be inextricably in- 
tertwined.' So they may be, but 
aside from convents, what about 
the prejudiced and distorted facts 
we hear about battles in Viet 
Nam and Watts? 

Battlefields ond marriage 

Then mere is the part where 
Father said the lay life AND the 
religious life Is a battlefield 
strewn with human wreckage. 
Are we soldiers who have gone 
on the rocks? It seems absurd. 

Yet if we are soldiers, it is up 
to us to sign a truce and declare 
peace, not rampage and harangue. 
Look what nuns and priests have 
given up. he cries: personal In- 
dependence, Involvement In mar- 
riage and parenthood, etc. It 
seems like a pretty negative 
point of view for a priest, and 
I'm surprised. They haven't 
chosen to give up these things; 
instead they've chosen to serve 



God full rime, 
complaint? 



What is Father's 



failures to discover-to believe; 

The last, and the heart ot his 
article. Is where he says that this 
battlefield Is strewn with people's 
failures to discover the meaning 
within their state of life— whether 
lay or religious, 'so that what 
might have become a state of 
pervetion becomes instead a 
stumbling block.' 

What in heaven's name Is 
perfection? He mentioned the 
existentialist Victor Frankl. And 
I mention Kierkegaard and Niet- 
zsche who emphasize the con- 
stant state of 'becoming' a Chris- 
tian, a human being, whatever. 

Throw away this half-concept 
of perfection. We don't know 
what It is. Instead, we should 
be aware of •becoming.' Man 
never is; he becomes, and that 
should be the happy hunting 
grounds for the lay and religious 
world together. Becoming. We 
are all striving, consciously and 
unconsciously, to be ourselves 
— the real people we are, this 
pseudo- sophistication of the 
commercial-age aside. We are 
all striving to find meaning, to 
believe. 

Neuroses and frustration 

So all that Father O'Reilly 
said amidst his rambllngs was 



that people are people. Convents 
and monasteries have neurotics? 
Welcome to the human world. 
People are very free with 
terms today. Students throw 
'Freud' and 'communism* 
around. If s smart; it's in. And 
it Is as common to hear the term 
neuroses as it Is to hear about 
frustration. People talk on one 
level and at that they don't really 
know what they're talking about. 

Heaven ond shortsighted people 

As for Father's final note ~ It 
sounded like an epilogue on hea- 
ven's glory. Granted he said that 
failures aren't as many as they 
seem, but even that sounded like 
a race to see who can make the 
least mistakes. If people take 
pleasure in pointing to statistics 
of neuroses In convents, let them. 
A harangue won'tchange them one 
bit, because if it isn't convents 
they're point to, it is something 
else. They're simply short- 
sighted. 

The day he wrote "Neurotic 
States" Father seems only to 
have declared he was feeling 
negative himself. But how apro- 
pos of the VIEW to put an ad 
directly after his article saying: 
UNDERSTAND YOURSELF? 
Good question. I believe that Is 
the crux and I hand it to the 

VIEW. Kothryn Kenyon 

contd- Pfl. 3 
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MSMC joins growing trend: 

student evaluation of teachers 



(CPS) A glance at colleges 
throughout the U.S. indicates that 
plans to give students a voice 
in teacher evaluation may be 
part of a rapidly growing trend. 

Discussions now underway at 
Yale would give students a voice 
in a cruical part of a professor's 
life -- the determination of which 
teachers are granted tenure. 

The faculty is now discussing 
a faculty committee report which 
would give honor graduates and 
graduate student a voice in tenure 
decisions. 

Critics of the plan charge 
there is no assurance that the 
student evaluations will in fact 
be taken into consideration. The 
Yale Daily News criticized the 
report because it still places a 
premium on written scholarship 
in tenure decisions. The news- 
paper also charged the proposal 
to permit only honor graduates 
and graduate students a voice 
was too narrow and did not pro- 
vide a realistic method for stu- 
dent participation in the discus- 
sions. 

George May, dean of Yale Col- 
lege, agreed with critics that "the 
report does not substantially 
change things." 

"We have a tradition of good 
teaching at Yale," he said. "But 
in order to maintain our high 
position in the academic world, 
we must put an emphasis on 
scholarship. I think the com- 
mittee report largely reaffirms 
confidence in the system as it has 
worked in the past," May said. 

At Cornell, a faculty com- 
mittee has recommended that 
students undertake the appraisal 
of the effectiveness of their 
teachers. 

The proposal for student eval- 



uation calls for the establish- 
ment of a committee of students, 
appointed by a student govern- 
ment group, aided by faculty 
members to formulate question- 
naires and to offer advice to the 
administration. 

With two faculty members 
dissenting, the committee also 
proposed that the university offer 
the student financial and technical 
assistance in preparing and pub- 
lishing "competent and respons- 
ible campuswide student evalua- 
tion of courses." 

The committee, which was 
formed by the faculty council, 
reported "mounting criticism of 
the education that the nation's 
universities were giving their 
undergraduates." It said that 
undergraduate teaching at Cor- 
nell, "though generally con- 
scientious, often very good, and 
occasionally brilliant, commands 
neither the attention nor the 
status it deserves." 

After conferring with dis- 
satisfied students, the committee 
said, "We do not find them to be 
a noisy, uninformed minority 
whose complaints can be dis- 
missed without serious con- 
sideration." In fact, the report 
said, educators ought to be ser- 
iously concerned "about the si- 
lence of the majority." 

At City College of New York, 
a plan has been adopted to permit 
undergraduates to rate the per- 
formance of their teachers on a 
scale from "poor" to "excel- 
lent/.' 

The students will evaluate, 
in questionnaire form, nearly 
every teacher in the college. 
Some 40,000 questionnaires will 
be circulated in December. 

Only faculty members in- 



volved in the City College eval- 
uation will see the student re- 
plies. Student leaders rejected 
a proposal to publish the results 
for general examination. They 
believe the faculty would be more 
willing to institute changes if they 
aren't afraid of public scrutiny 
of the questionnaries. 

Prof. Samuel Hendel, chair- 
man of the faculty committee, 
contended that the questionnaire 
should go farther than informing 
the faculty of student opinion, 
but should also serve as a guide 
for appointments. 

"Good teaching has not been 
considered to the extent that it 
should be at the college," he 
said, "because we don't have the 
data on which to predicate a 
judgment." 

The faculty alone may not 
qualify as judges of their col- 
leagues, he maintained, because 
decisions are based on the "ar- 
tificial situation" of occasional 
examination of classroom situa- 
tions. "A group of superior stu- 
dents - - possibly honor students 
or graduate students - - might be 
in a better position," Hendel said. 

At Queens College, another 
college of the City University of 
New York, students last term 
prepared seven-page evaluation 
sheets and sent them with the ap- 
proval of the dean to all teachers 
who requested them for distribu- 
tion to their classes and for 
perusal by the evaluated teachers 
only. 

Unofficial course guides, us- 
ually .set up under the auspices 
of some student group, have long 
been published at some univer- . 
sities. Among them are the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell and Bennington, 
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ITINERARY 

Spring 1966 Semester (126 days) leaves 
Los Angeles on February 10, 1966. Pons 
of call are: Tahiti, Wellington, Sydney, 
Perth, Singapore, Madras, Colombo, 
Tamatave (Madagascar), Dar cs Salaam 
(Tanzania), Djibouti (Somaliland), Ethi- 
opia, Suez, Alexandria, Beirut, Haifa, 
Piraeus (Athens), Naples (Rome), Tunis. 
Casablanca, Funchal (Madeira). Arriving 
New York June 17. 1966. 

RATES, TUITION AND FEES 

Minimum rates for ship accommodation, 
meals and all service from $1,690.00 plus 
tuition, orientation, field trip and visa fees 
totaling $800.00. Scholarships, loans and 
deferred payment plans available. 

ACCREDITATION 

Chapman College is fully accredited by 
the Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges and by the California State Board 
of Education for Elementary and Second- 
ary Teaching Credentials. Chapman Col- 
lege holds membership in appropriate 
professional and educational associations. 

ADMISSION 

The academic program aboard the floating 
campus and all other educational aspects 



of the overseas program formerly con- 
ducted by the University of the SEVEN 
seas has become an integral part of Chap- 
man College. 

Our students, admitted to the program 
must meet regular admission standards of 
Chapman College and upon fulfilling its 
requirements, will receive grades and 
credits in accordance with its regularly 
established standards. Transcripts of 
grades, therefore, under normal admission 
policies, should entitle the student to trans- 
fer credits to colleges that accept accredita- 
tion standards of the Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges. 

OPTIONS 

Students may enroll for a single semester 
or for a full academic year with one semes- 
ter on the floating campus and the other at 
Chapman College in Orange, California 
or for transfer to another college. 

INQUIRIES 

Catalog listing courses for the Spring 1966 
semester available upon request. Address 
all enrollment inquiries to: Director of 
Admissions, Chapman College (Seven 
Seas Division), 333 N. Glassell Street, 
Orange, California 92666. Telephone (714) 
633-8821. 



m.s. Seven Seas under West German registry. 



SIX SENIORS . 

representative for the Parnas- 
sians. She also finds time to be 
active in the Mount Singers. 
Eventually, Julie hopes to teach 
English on the high school level. 
Martha Sanchez presented a 
critical paper entitled "iago — 
I am not what I am." Majoring 
in English and minoring in Span- 
ish, Martha would like to teach in 
junior high or high school. She 
also expresses a desire to serve 
in the Peace Corps perhaps in 
South America. 

"Steinbeck's Women" 

Judy Tarbet's paper, "Stein- 
beck's Women" criticized Grapes 
of Wrath. Although an English 
major and a psychology minor, 
Judy plans to take a rest from 



con't from page 1 



academic life after graduation but 
has not yet decided on a career. 

Anita Grimes presented a 
short story entitled "Hack Jan- 
uary." Like Martha, Anita hopes 
to teach on the junior high school 
level. In her spare time, Anita 
takes a "leap" from her English 
major and History minor by par- 
ticipating in a modern dance 
group. 

"The Poetry of Wallace Ste- 
vens" was the. initiation paper of 
Pam Hallenback. After gradua- 
tion, Pam plans to teach English 
in High School. Although kept 
busy with an English major and 
double minors of Biology and 
philosophy, she finds time to be 
a member of Kappa Delta Chi 
sorority, the Parnassians, and 
SCTA. 



VIEWS REVIEWED . 
Dear Campus Editor: 

The college-aged students 
of the United States have been 
badly criticized in recent months 
for their attitude toward the Viet- 
nam issue. This criticism has 
resulted from the unfortunate 
wide-spread publicity given to the 
small, noisy minority of students 
who have been opposing the 
American defense of Vietnam. 

Consequently, Young Repub- 
licans, Young Democrats, and 
Independents have come together 
to form the new bi-partisan Na- 
tional Student Committee for the 
Defense of Vietnam. This new 
student committee has no asso- 
ciation with any extra-party po- 
litical organization of either die 
right or the left. Our sole 
purpose is to mobilize college 
students in a concerted program 
of responsible action in support 
of American resistance to Com- 
munist aggression in Southeast 
Asia. 

Specifically, we will engage 
in a number of activities on the 
campus level. First, our com- 
mittee intends to distribute and 
collect petitions supporting the 
United States defense of Viet- 
na. If your college already has 
distributed petitions on behalf of 
American policy in Vietnam, we 
would appreciate your indication 
to us of the number of students 
who have signed. 



• • con't from page 2 

Secondly, we are urging col- 
lege campuses, especially during 
the period from November 22 to 
December 10, to engage in a 
series of rallies supporting 
American policy in Vietnam. 

We welcome your cooperation 
and assistance in this bi-parti- 
san, national program to show 
the American people that the new 
assistance in this bi-partisan, 
national program to show the 
American people that the new 
student radicals do not speak for 
our generation in their irrespon- 
sible opposition to our country's 
policy in Vietnam. 

If you have any questions as 
to any phase of our committee, 
please feel free to write us or to 
call the individuals in Washing- 
ton whose numbers are listed 
below. 

Yours truly, 

Tom Kane, President, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, (Democrat) 
FE 7-3300 Ext. 564 

Frank Keating, President of the 
Yard, Georgetown University, 
(Republican) 
FE 7-3300 Ext. 349 

Tom Pauken, National Chairman 
College Young Republicans 
NA 8-6800 
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greeks 



li I mi lewski 

Hey there, friends! Gather around my meager matchbook camp- 
fire and I will tell you tales that are true . . . 

kappas 

Kappas were happied the twentieth at so many people having such 
a kick amidst so mundane a thing as hay. (However the hot dogs 
showed class as they were barbecued). The place was jumping with 
western-type characters like the guy who jauntily attempted to role 
his own cigarette which transformed into a torch when the whole 
thing caught fire. Or the jocose individual who yelled when the hay 
wagon stopped, "A blowout, Charlie!" At any rate, a good time was 
had by all, as goes the colloquialism. 

Kappas will toast the jolly Fat Fellow at their cocktail party 
December 18 at Sharon Peterson's Palos Verdes dwelling. It is 
fabled among hobbits and Bilbo that Sharon's dwelling is conical- 
shaped, with aquamarine shutters and a Kappa sweatshirt in each 
window'. I myself will check out this story and reveal its validity to 
my public. Can't you just not wait? 

gammas 

Flash — Gammas are plotting all kinds of large and small ad- 
venturesomes for the holidays. Biggest of big is the cocktail party 
filling the ensuing hours between eight and midnight at Tina Von der 
Ahe's in Studio City December 18. Midnight supper will follow —and 
doorprizes. (Peter from Vienna for Tina). Gamma moms will be 
treated December 5 at a mother-daughter breakfastatWilliamsburgh 
Inn. 

taz 

Tauz are happening too. All the time and on the third day will 
hail the season of Good Cheer and Glad Tidings and whatnot. De- 
cember 3's their cocktail party. Santa Qaus will make a special 
premier visit at the TAZ Christmas Capers a full nine days before 
Christmas. Taz must rate because Santa will reveal his secret 
identity, debat ed for centuries, on the night of this party. 

DISTINCTION OF STATES 



towards which Christ calls aL 
men) is not a world that is other 
than this world (on which lay 
life is strongly focussed, and to 
which Christ is not indifferent). 
On the contrary, the world to 
come is this world renewed -a 
world in which work, marriage 
and freedom have passed over 
into the captivity of paradise. 

In the second place, while the 
renewed state of this world will 
be a gift of God (a fact which 
determines the passive tone of the 
religious state) rather than an 
achievement of man's efforts (the 
activity which absorbs the lay 
state), it is nevertheless true 
that without the efforts of man 
(which set the active tone of the 
lay state) the universe is not 
disposed to receive the donation 
of its renewal (for which the re- 
ligious state supplicates). 



. o con't from poge 2 

Lastly, the renewal of this 
world consists in an enduring 
life (and life is the dominant 
theme of lay engagements in 
work, conjugality, personal 
autonomy), but on the omer hand, 
the dispositive condition which 
will invite the gift of renewal 
from God is a going down to 
death (and death is the dominant 
theme of religious disengagement 
from work, conjugality and per- 
sonal autonomy'i). 

It is altogether fitting that 
the bipolar ity of the Head of the 
Church, summed up in the dying 
and rising of Christ, should need 
for its full expression among the 
finite members two seperate but 
complementary states of life, 
one set forliving, the other set 
for dying -yet no more in con- 
tradiction of each other than are 
the death and resurrection of the 
Head. In Him the two areunited. 



Undergraduate Study in EUROPE 
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Liberal Arts & Social Sciences 



Full integration in University of Freiburg, West Germany, 

for juniors with minimum B average, 2 years of college 

German 



General curricula in Spanish on campus of University of 

Madrid — for sophomores and juniors with at least C plus 

average. 2 years of college Spanish (or one in college, 

2 in high school) 

ii8 



Spring language program, plus liberal arts, social sciences 

— for students with B average or better: sophomores with 

3 semesters, or juniors with 5 semesters, of college 

French 



11 



Spring semester at University of Vienna, for sophomores 

and |uniors with C plus average or better, one semester 

of college German 

Application deadline: Dec. 10, 1965 



The Institute ' of European Studies 

Wacker 




Study Abroad: 
Four European areas now open 
for spring semester enrollment 



Four undergraduate academic 
programs to be offered in Eu- 
rope next spring remain open 
for applications until Friday, 
Dec. 10, according to their spon- 
sor, the Institute of European 
Studies, in Chicago. 

Located in Frieburg, West 
Germany, and in Madrid, Paris 
and Vienna, the programs em- 
phasize liberal arts and social 
science studies at the sophomore 
and junior levels. The institute 
also conducts full academic-year 
programs in all four locations 
as well as in Nantes, France. 
In Freiburg, students take the 
regular courses of the University 
of Freiburg, a 400-year-old in- 
stitution whose faculties have 
included such scholars as 
E rasmus and Martin Heidegger. 
Applicants must have junior 
standing, at least B averages, and 
two years of college German or 
equivalent ability. 

Students in the Madrid pro- 
gram select courses from curri- 
cula organized under the di- 
rection of the university's faculty 
of political and economic sci- 
ences. All instruction is in Span- 
ish. Requirements include jun- 
ior or sophomore standing, a C- 
plus average at least, and two 
years of Spanish. 

In Paris, the institute has 
formed a special spring program 
emphasizing accelerated devel- 
opment of skills in French, to- 
gether with studies in other 
fields. Courses are taught in 
French by French university pro- 
fessors. Sophomores applying 
for the program must have three 
semesters of college French, and 
juniors five semesters. All must 
have averages of at least B. 



The spring program at the 
University of Vienna offers Eng- 
lish-taught courses in a wide 
variety of fields, intensive Ger- 
man language training, and op- 
portunities for enrollment in 
regular German-taught courses 
of the university. One semester 
of German and an average of at 
least C-plus are required of 
sophomores and juniors admitted 
to this program. 

The institute's full-year pro- 
gram in Nantes is the first gen- 
erally offered for undergraduates 
majoring in engineering and 
mathematics, and also admits 
students majoring in French lit- 
erature. No spring program is 



conducted there. 

Comprehensive fees for the 
programs, including tuition, 
room, most meals, transatlantic 
transportation and field trips, 
range from $1,605 to $1,750 for 
spring programs, and from 
$2,405 to $2,760 for full-year 
programs. 

Students are housed in pri- 
vate European homes or, occa- 
sionally, in European student 
dormitories. Sailings aresetfor 
about Feb. 1, with return in mid- 
summer. 

Further information can be 
obtained from the Institute, at 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Cnicago. 



Scandinavian seminar: 
learning-living abroad 



The Scandinavian Seminar 
study program in Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway and Sweden is now 
accepting applications for the 
academic year 1966-67. This 
opportunity to combine living with 
learning attracts graduates and 
other adults but has special ap- 
peal for the mature college stu- 
dent who wishes to broaden and 
intensify his study experience in 
the Scandinavian country of his 
choice. 

The student stays with a Scan- 
dinavian family at the outset, 
speaking the language daily, and 
sharing its activities in thecom- 
munity. For the major part of 
the year he lives and studies at 
a folkehjskole — a residential 
school for young adults. Except 



during the general Seminar and 
language courses, he is entirely 
separated from his fellow Amer- 
ican students. 

At the folkehjskole particular 
attention is given to the value 
of the Scandinavian cultural her- 
itage in today's changing world. 

After the studenthas acquired 
a working knowledge of the lang- ' 
uage, he is able to devote consid- 
erable time to independent study 
and research in the field of his 
major interest, which culminates 
in the presentation of a proejct 
paper. 

For further information, . 
write to Scandinavian Seminar, 
140 West 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10019, 



following our faculty 



For those of you interested 
in what happened to our drama 
instructor, Mr. O'Keffe, here's 
a note. He is now teaching at 
Fort Lewis College in Durango, 
Colorado. Although Mr. O'Keffe 
is affiliated with the Fort Lewis 
English department, he is ac- 
tively involved in the exciting 
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CALDEY ISLAND, WALES 

Away from the buitle of commerce, 
Coldey Troppitli pointtokingly duttll the 
Itlond Mower*. The fresh, natural fro 
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(a true floral fragrance, light and 
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beginnings of a drama department 
at the college. The first pro- 
duction of the new drama depart- 
ment will be "Dark of the Moon." 
Because of the scenery, the 
play seemed at first too ambit- 
ious, but the entire town ofDur- 
ango is helping in the produc- 
tion. Mr. O'Keffe is also plan- 
ning dramatic readings for civic 
and social organizations in the 
city. He has been encouraged 
in the projects not only by the 
college, but also by the interest 
of the citizens of Durango in the 
drama department as well as the 

new college. 

» » » 

Sister Eloise Therese. who 
established the Pi Delta Phi chap- 
ter of the French honor society 
at the Mount, was a delegate to 
the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of 
French in San Francisco, Nov. 
25-27. 

Sister, who did graduate 
study at the Sorbonne and ob- 



tained her docterate from UCLA, 

has been decorated by the French 

government as Chevalier dans 

l'Ordre das Palmes Academi- 

ques. 

o e o 

Things you didn't know - - or 
maybe you did. MrFortis.mem- 
ber of the French department, 
was raised in Tunis and AJgi na 
where his father was a member 
of the French Foreign Legion. 

Any Angry Young Girls on 
campus who want more instruc- 
tion in the an of being angry 
should contact Mrs. Mobley. She 
spent her summer in London do- 
ing research on the phenomena 
of the Angry Young Men. 



The New York Scminor, 
1966, hos room for o few 
more Sponored by the 

Humanities Program ot the 
Dohcny Comput, tho seminar 
group will trovel to New 
York City ond Washington 
D C for eleven days during 
intcrscmester break, com- 
bining culturol and histor- 
ical sightseeing with art 
shows, opero, ballet, mus- 
icals and dramo. 

Mount students who ore 
interested in a culturol 
look into contemporary 
Amenco-for one unit of 
credit-should contact Sister 
Mory at 746-0450, or ot the 
Mam Campus on Tuesdays 
and Thur sdoys 
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Try to remember that time in September... 



Tom Jones 



(Staff Featured): Science versus Art 

Intelligence or ignorance? 

kathryn kenyon 

, "Art must rank with science and philosophy as a way of commun- 

icating knowledge about reality."* 



Are science and art two dif- 
ferent fields? Our society seems 
to think so. Science is at one 
end of the pole and art is at 
another; there is apparently little 

, communication between scien- 
tists and nonscientists (I say 
non-scientists as opposed to art- 
ists because scientists are also 
involved in the creative process 
and are therefore artists, too). 
And this communication is a 
^problem. 

Where does it start? With 
education, of course. We might 
ask ourselves why we should 
learn about the other pole, and 
end up rationalising, that "I am 
an English major. I can't do 
math, and science is a bear." 

' Or on the other side, we might 
say ' "What good is it to read stuff 
that was written hundreds of 
years ago? Besides I can'twrite 
so how could I do all those pap- 




Dr. Kordan plays the cello in 
the Mount orchestra. But he 
also teaches biology, and carries 
out research of his own. Publi- 
cation of his experiments have 
brought responses from as far 

. 9 away as Germany and Hungary. 
Yet Dr. Kordan says he gets his 
inspiration from music, from 
Mozart, Beethoven, and many 
"other composers. He sees sci- 
ence's influence on art and vice 
versa, making his credo the un- 

^ derstanding of each thing for its 
own essence. 



ers?" Both arguments are 
biased, of course. But why? 
They seem to come from a mis- 
understanding of both fields. 

Who is Dickens? . . . 
and thermodynamics? 

A split gapes at us from 
within the fields as well as be- 
tween them in this age of special- 
ization. But here on the Mount, 

< where the liberal arts are stress- 
ed, the split is obvious on a 
smaller scale, say for example 
in the dining room where the so- 
cial scene begins. The B.A. 
students are here and B.S. stu- 
dents are there; then there are 

r subdivisions: music students in 
one corner, nurses in another, 
biologists . . ., and on it goes. 
Yet on the professional level 
this non-communication is car- 
ried further. Scientists and non- 
scientists "have so little in com- 

t mon," Sir C.P. Snow remarks in 
TWO CULTURES. 

And unfortunately the ignor- 
ance lies mainly on the side of 
the liberal arts people. Theirs 
is far more the group of ignor- 
ance when science pops her head 

I in. Says Snow: We have the lit- 
erary intellectuals who incident- 
ally while no one was looking 
took to refering to themselves as 



'intellectuals' as though mere 
were no others. I remember G.H. 
Hardy once remarking to me in 
mild puzzlement, "Have you no- 
ticed how the word 'intellectual' 
is used nowadays? There seems 
to be a new definition which cer- 
tainly doesn't include Rutherford 
or Eddington or Dirac or adrian 
or me. It seems rather odd, 
don't y'know." (G.H. Hardy was 
one of the most distinguished 
pure mathematicians of his time.) 
As the joke goes, scientists 
have transformed Dickens "into 
the type specimen of literary in- 
comprehensibility." But at least 
they have an opinion. What Eng- 
lish major knows the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics? Incidental- 
ly, within the realm of science, 
there is far more rigorous argu- 
ment than literature ever had — 
and at an almost always higher 
conceptual level, too. Snow says, 
as scientist and novelist. 

The Atoms of our Souls 

The liberal arts people may 
wonder why they should know the 
concept behind thermodynamics, 
and indeed why? There was a 
time when poets and philosophers 
wrote science books: Aristotle 
and Descartes, and Alexander 
Pope laughed out a famous coup- 
let: 
Nature and Nature's laws lay 
hid in night, 
God said "Let Newton be!" and 

all was light. 
And an amusing modern reply by 
J. Squire: 
It could not last, the devil cry- 
ing "ho! 
Let Einstein be, and restore 
status quo." 

John Donne worked the latest 
scientific beliefs into his poem 
THE ECSTASY: "Our eye-beams 
twisted, and did thread/ Qir eyes 
upon one double string." Then 
" ... Of what we are composed 
and made/ For the atomies 




Sir C.P. Snow is known in the 
world of science as well as lit- 
erature. He took a degree in 
physics, continued on to Cam- 
bridge and found he was interest- 
ed in writing. But as original 
scientific research and creative 
art both draw on the same source 
of psychic energy, he had to de- 
cide between mem. Yet not for 
long. Sir Snow sees the literary 
and the scientific worlds becom- 
ing more separated and devotes 
himself to the task of bringing 
them together. His cycle of 
novels STRANGERS AND BRO- 
THERS goes into the society of 
our times. 
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Unique prints key- 
note Fecht display 



(atoms) of which we grow are 
souls." Studying him in his own 
context, we find Donne most up to 

con'l on page 3 



A selection of the works of 
Mr. Leo Fecht are presently on 
display at 7 Chester Place, Down- 
town Mount. Some 75 works, 
including paintings, sculpture and 
prints can be seen Monday 
through Friday, 1-4 p.m. and 
Sundays, 1-5 p.m., through Feb- 
ruary 25. 

The preview of his show Mon- 
day evening, February 7, brought 
"not quantity but quality." To 
make the "quality" think while 
viewing his exhibit, Mr. Fecht 
has interspersed various quota- 
tions throughout his works. 

At this exhibit Mr. Fecht is 
showing something new in the 
realm of print making -- plastic 
plate, which he developed last 
summer at Notre Dame, "Nothing 
else has been done like this be- 
fore," commented Mr. Fecht on 
two of his pieces of sculpture 



Music theme 
Come- All -Ye 



An EXPERIENCE IN MUSIC 
will be presented by Y.C.S. dur- 
ing their Come-All-Ye on Wed- 
nesday, February 16 in the Cam- 
pus Center. 

The idea of the Come-All- 
Ye is to appreciate new and crea- 
tive ways of spending leisure time 
with new faces and old friends. 
This Come-All-Ye will offer the 
non-musically inclined a chance 
to create their own music while 
the more musical will discover 
a new way toproject their talents. 

The Y.C.S. theme this year 
concerns new ways of utilizing 
the leisure time, which is be- 
coming frequent in our mech- 
anized society. They are also 
discussing culture and men-wo- 
men relationships in respect to 
our modern economy and social 
pressures. 

An Experience in Music will 
be an enjoyable opportunity to 
bring something new into your 
life. 

'Organize 
now' 

The Music department of 
Mount St. Mary's College will 
sponsor the Ninth Annual Spring 
sing Friday evening, March 
11, at 8:00 p.m. in the Little 
Theatre. 

"Get your groups organized 
now," urges Sister Delores 
Cecile, "so we can make this 
year's show the most outstanding 
of all." 

Deadline for registration 
entry forms to be submitted is 
Wednesday, February 23. For 
further information contact Alice 
Rodriguez or Shelia Dale in the 
Music Library on the fifth floor 
of the Humanities Building. 



which are stained glass made 
from epoxy and aluminum. "My 
idea was to introduce color into 
sculpture which would not be sup- 
erficial coloring but an integral 
part of the sculpture." 

His exhibit will show one 
one thing, "that I have cor- 



related my paintings, sculpture, 
and prints in a personal manner 
of expression." 

He is especially concerned 
with the need for good contem- 
porary liturgical and spiritual 
art. He feels that in his work 
there is a definite feeling of God. 




Mr. Fecht, Mount instructor, exhibits "quality." 

Renewal Conference 
Stresses communication 



"I make all ithings new" 
(Apoc. 21:5) will be the theme of 
the Renewal conference. Feb- 
ruary 23, 24 and 25. The pre- 
occupation of these days of no 
school will be in accordance 
with Our Holy Father's three- 
fold commitment for the Church: 
to grow in awareness, to engage 
in renewal and to carry on dia- 
logue. 



Interfaith panel 

Highlighting the conference 
will be an Interfaith Panel, com- 
posed of a rabbi, a Protestant 
minister and a priest. Their 
discussion will include various 
current and vital issues. There 
will be two sessions so all stu- 
dents may have the opportunity to 
attend this interesting panel dis- 
cussion. 

Two very provocative films, 
"Conformity" and "The Edge 
of Leisure", will be shown dur- 
ing the course of the three days. 

Interesting speokers 

Heading the list of guest 
speakers will be Fr. Caldwell, 
SJ. chaplain at Loyola Univer- 
sity; Fr. Hugh Clear; Fr. Andre 
C.S.P.; and Sr. Charlotte Ann, 
from St. Mary's ("Christian Art 
and the Person"), as well as a 
number of small group discus- 
sions. All of these will be con- 
cerned with topics of interest to 
both students and faculty. 

Other activities for the con- 
ference will include informal dis- 
cussions between faculty and stu- 
dents concerning the lectures and 
films, celebration of Holy Mass, 
and a Bible vigil. 



Follows new trend 

This Renewal Conference will 
be in keeping with the new trend 
sweeping the country of stressing 
discussion rather than prolonged 
silence. Most colleges and uni- 
versities now realize that such 
structured exercises as retreats, 
emphasizing silence and recol- 
lection, are not meeting the needs 
of today's students. 

The Mount has decided to pro- 
vide its students with the time 
and opportunity to pause in the 
rush of overcrowded schedules 
and, first, contemplate values; 
second, think and talk about things 
which concern them; third, come 
to grips with the relationship be- 
tween academic discipline and 
personal growth; and fourth, face 
the demands of love and dialogue 
in terms of their development 
as Christians. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the view of retreats 
of the past. 

"At worst they were annual 
periods of enforced silence im- 
posed on students by retreat mas- 
ters who alternately cajoled and 
tried to scare the hell (usually 
sex) out of them." ("The Na- 
tional Catholic Reporter", Feb- 
ruary 2, 1966): 

This conference was or- 
ganized and planned by a com- 
mittee of faculty members and 
students representing the class- 
es, YCS and the Student Board. 

New YCS starts 

New YCS groups are starting 
this semester. Anyone interested 
in discussing the current pro- 
blems that effect your lives 
should watch for the new group 
times. All new members are 
welcome. 
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Government, no 

What has been murmured and grumbled 
about for sometime in dorm discussions and 
Campus Center Klatches is, this afternoon, to 
become a topic of general evert discussion. 
Should we abolish student government, eg. Stu- 
dent Board, as an ineffective waste of talent, 
funds and time? 

The facts of the case -- that is, this past 
semester's performance record -- seem to 
substantiate the argument that student govern- 
ment shouldn't be. No concrete program has 
issued from the Student Board itself; rather 
any successful series can be traced to a par- 
ticular campus organization such as NSA, 
SPEC, SCTA, or to the classes as classes. 
There has been no real Associated Student Body 
function this year. 

As for the Student Board's self-appointed 
task as "an umbrella organization," it is de- 
batable whether or not there ever arose any 
issue in which the Student Board protected 
the general student body from any "rain" of 
administrative terror. 

What was supposedly a streamlining effort 
on the part of student leaders last year in 
abandoning legislature as inefficient, has re- 
sulted in an equally inefficient venture. 

Backing up a glowing record of readings of 
trivia and mundane procrastinations, the Stu- 
dent Board -- despite the participation on 
it of some of the college's most capable lead- 
ers -- has succeeded in proving that what the 
college needs is not a new form of govern- 
ment, but a critical and constructive look at 
itself. Do we honestly need a government of 
Associated Students, or can the college's stu- 
dents gain equally from their classes and or- 
ganizations? 

We seem to have done little with such 
government -- maybe it's time to do a little 
more without it. , , 

tnt 
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following 
our 

faculty 

With the beginning of the new 
semester, several changes have 
been made in the faculty. Sr. 
Patricia Clare has been appointed 
educational director of the 
Doheny Campus (DTC), while Sr. 
Catherine Therese, who was at 
the DTC, will be dean of the 
graduate school on the Mount 
campus. 

Miss Sara Esgate has left to 
write her thesis, while Mr. 
Hooke, Anthropology teacher at 
the DTC, is now in South Ameri- 
ca studying the people on a grant. 
Mr. Arano will be replacing Mr. 
Hooke. Both Mr. and Mrs. Van 
de Pitts will be teaching on the 
Mount Campus. 

Dr. Sone, due to illness, will 
be teaching only part time, and 
Miss Hagerty, a recentgraduate, 
will be teaching in the Home Eco- 
nomics department. Sr. Cecilia 
Annette and Sr. AnnRobertareon 
a leave to study further in their 
graduate work. Mr. Jeff Miller 
has returned to teach Biology Lab 
while Mr. Hingot is the new 
French teacher on the DTC. Sis- 
ter L. rentia will be heading the 
EnglisVi Department this semes- 
ter. 

Dr. Bennett in England 

Dr. Daphne Bennett has just 
returned from giving two papers 
in England on languages and com- 
munication. At Wolverhampton, 

con't on page 4 
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Abolish Student Government? 



Should Mt. St. Mary's College 
abolish student government on 
its campus: Is it a necessary 
body? Or could its functions be 
as easily carried out by a sal- 
aried MSMC representative? 

What exactly is the function 
of student government on die 
campus of a small women's col- 
lege? To represent the stu- 
dents? Well, do the students 
want to be represented? Do the 
students need to be represented? 

These are a few of the Ques- 
tions that arose at the recent 
semester evaluation held by die 
Student Board. Members spoke 
of a lack of participation, a gen- 
eral lack of interest among the 
student body, and questioned 
their responsibility to enkindle 
an interest or participation that 
seems to be undesired. They 
looked at the class structure and 
wondered if it served any pur- 



pose to have class officers; a 
few wondered if it was rational to 
keep functioning for the twenty 
some who attend class meetings 
and still respect the right of the 
non-participant. 

During the workshop in Sep- 
tember all the Board members 3 
were in agreement that student 
government could be most bene- 
ficial to students as an "umbrel- 
la" organization, designed to 
"mirror rather than mold" stu- 
dent opinion and activity. But 
the question arose as to whethec 
there is a student opinion, as 
such, and are student activities 
sufficiently handled in the class- 
room or around a bridge table 
in the Campus Center. Can "stu- 
dent life" be correctly reduced 
to academics or social activi-; 
ties? Is there anything beyond 
these two spheres that could 
and should be the business of 
student government? 



No time like the present 



Remember how often you have 
promised yourself the treat of 
time to read a spiritually inspir- 
ing or religiously informative 
book? Why not set aside one 
half hour out of 48 half hours, 
30 minutes out of 2,880 minutes 
each day from now until April 
10? Probably by that time you 
will want to continue the prac- 
tice. Try it anyhow. 

Suggestions for this kind of 
books are listed below. All of 
these books are in the Coe Li- 
brary. Titles marked wth an 
asterisk are available in paper- 



views reviewed 



Dear Editor: 

I wish to commend Kathryn 
Kenyon on her letter about Father 
O'Reilly in the last issue of the 
VIEW. I feel that she was right 
in judging his tone, and it is nice 
to hear someone sit up and take 
notice of what goes on here once 
In a while! i-P- 

Dear Editor, 

Kathryn Kenyon 's bewilder- 
ment (VIEW Dec. 6) over my 
article on religious and lay states 
(VIEW Nov. 15) is, I think, the 
result of her not being aware 
of the context of events that lay 
behind the writing of the article. 
It was to this context that I re- 
ferred (too obscurely for her, as 
it now appears) in my opening 
sentences. Let me explain. 

A battle has been raging in 
theological circles over the na- 
ture and meaning of the religious 
and lay states in Christian 
thought. The battle has flowed 
over into Catholic periodicals and 
newspapers with the discussion 
centering around the vows of 
poverty, celibacy, obedience - 
notably the two latter. Though 
much of what is being said rep- 
resents a profound and much 
needed rethinking of the two 
Christian approaches to proper- 
ty, sex.andpower, the argument 
at times has taken the form of 
questioning altogether the valid- 
ity of a state of life (the religious 
state) which surrenders these 
values (It Is no answer to say 



that one does it in order to "serve 
God" for the lay state also 
"serves God"). 

What I was writing against 
was not this questioning as such 
(that is the essence of debate) 
but a certain ad hominem form 
that this questioning takes (I 
had heard echoes of it on campus). 
This starts from the assertion 
that the incidence of neuroses in 
convents, monasteries, seminar- 
ies, dioceses, etc. is abnormally 
high. It ends with the conclu- 
sion that the religious life as 
such is to blame and should be 
radically reformed - made over 
into an image of die lay state. 
The connecting link Is made via 
an appeal to psychology that the 
surrender of possessions, spouse 
and power (the vows) cannot help 
but produce an infantile person- 
ality - that, as I heard it put on 
one occasion, the vows emas- 
culate. Such was the context of 
events leading up to the article. 

In my article I was at pains 
to show that the conclusion does 
not follow from the first premise 
(which I granted for the sake of 
argument) because die connecting 
link is faulty. For It Is not the 
surrender of the goods of life 
that emasculates (sic) In the re- 
ligious state, but this surrender 
when not accompanied by an un- 
derstanding of Its meaning. After 
all, even those who embrace these 
goods in the lay state contribute 
their quota of neurotics. Yet 
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this does not prove that the lay 
state must go, but that those who 
enter it must know its meaning. 
It was to Frankl that I referred - 
not Heldigger, Marcel etc. -be- 
cause it is Frankl who is the 
father (in recent times) of a 
"meaning" theory of some neu- 
roses (see The Doctor and the 
Soul) 

The importance of the whole 
matter is that failure to under- 
stand the nature of the religious 
state not only deters many Cath- 
olic college graduates from en- 
tering that state, but often leads 
by an inner logic to an analogous 
misunderstanding of the married 
state. If you cannot understand 
what is the Christian's logic of 
surrendering the good, you are 
less likely to understand what is 
the Christian's logic (not at all 
obvious) of embracing the good. 
In a second article (Dec. 6) I 
attempted, but with drastic bre- 
vity, to outline the unity in diver- 
sity of the two logics. My hope 
was that students would be stirred 
to debate the subject. 

For that reason, while I here 
reject the substance of Kathryn 
Kenyon's criticism I welcome the 
fact of her criticising. I suspect 
that many students would like to 
take issue with some of the 
stupid things I write, but they feel 
that "you shouldn't argue with the 
priest". Good heavens. 
Sincerely, 

father o'reilly 

Dear Editor: 

My aunt, a Sister of the Holy 
Family, has dedicated her life to 
tip service of priests and bis- 
hops. The mono of this order 
is. "Never discuss a priest lest 
you inadvertently say something 
derogatory," This rule should 
have greater publicity. Miss 
Kenyon s attack on Father 
O'Reilly was as disrespectful 
as It was uncalled for. 

: you, I am not quarrel- 
ing with Miss Kenyon's prero- 
gative to disagree with the Rev- 
erend Father, but is she so short 



of legitimate arguments with 
which to refute his statements 
that she has to resort to person- 
al attack? A rational rebuttal is 
always stimulating and I am sure 
Father O'Reilly is very tolerant 
of a divergence of opinion. But, 
must he be subject to personal 
attack? This type of refutation 
is risky. It reminds me of a 
primitive weapon used by the 
Australian aborigines. When the 
victim is unharmed, it boome- 
rangs and proves the fruitless at- 
tempt of its owner. I am sure 
Miss Kenyon missed her target. 

Name-calling Invariably Im- 
pairs any argument, if it does 
not discredit it altogether. In- 
stead of offering intelligent re- 
buttals, personalities become the 
issue. It seems that construc- 
tive criticism cannot be pre- 
sented without a simultane/ous 
attempt to belittle theopposition. 
This is an inherent weakness of 
amateur debators, which un- 
fortunately, is becoming a na- 
tional pasttime. We are deluged 
with examples of this tactic In 
every election year. One would 
hope that our Reverend Chaplain 
would be exempt from the tirades 
usually reserved for politicians. 

Miss Kenyon seems to be 
questioning Father O'Reilly's 
competence to evaluate neurosis. 
To quote her, "People talk on 
one level and at that they don't 
really know what they are talking 
about." I can't help but wonder 
what makes Miss Kenyon feel that 
she Is better qualified on this 
subject that Father O'Reilly, 
considering the years of study 
prior to the priesthood and the 
dally contact priests have with 
people and their problems. I 
respectfully submit that neither 
Miss Kenyon nor any other col- 
lege student could understand 
human nature or have as com- 
prehensive a knowledge of psy- 
chology as Far!., r I 'Reilly or 
any other ordained priest I 

betty onn brlc« 



back in case you want your own 

copy. 

SCRIPTURE - God's own word 

McKenzie, J.L. The Power and 

the Wisdom 
Vawter, B. Path through Genesis 
Worden, T. The Psalms Are 

Christian Prayer 
Strange, M. Couples of the Bible 
Ahern, B.M. New Horizons 
•Monro, M. Enjoying the New 

Testament 
Hertz, S. Come Down, Zaccheus 
Newland, M. R. Family and the 

Bible 

Perfect worship of God 

Barden, W. What happens at 

Mass? 
Howell, C. Work of Redemption 
Hovda, R. Sunday Morning Crisis 
McManus, F. R. Council and the 

Liturgy 
Sheppard, L. C. Blueprint for 

Worship 
Van Zeller. H. Mass in Other 

Words 



Conversation with God 

Lewis, C. S. Letters to Mal- 
colm: Chiefly on Prayer 
Ouoist, M. Prayers 
Evely, L. That Man Is You 
Baur, B. In Silence with God 
Van Zeller, H. Prayer in Other 

Words 
Evely. L. We Dare to Say Our 
Father 



Special friends of God 

•Most, W. Mary In Our Life 
Galot, J. Mary in the Gospel 
Housclander, C. Reed of God 
•Filas, F. Joseph Man Closes . 

to Christ 
Van Kaam, A. Light to the Gen- 
tiles 
•Auclair, M. Teresa of Avila 



Modern confessors and moryrs 

Ciszek, W. With God in Russia 
Delp, A. Prison Meditations 
Ward, M. Letters of C aryll 

Housclander 
Zahn, '. < . In Solitary Witness 
Rosier. I. I looked for God's: . 

absence 
John XXIII Journal of a Soul 



God* workers todoy 

ar. M. Wild World My Par- 
ish 

Reid, E. I Belong Where I'm 
Needed 

Mey . . Whole World Is 

My Neighbor 
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Emily chosen Nurse 
of the Year for division 



Emily Deutsch, senior, has 
been selected Student Nurse of 
the Year. She will represent 
division four, which is composed 
of six area schools, at the State 
SNAC (Student Nursing Associa- 
tion of California) Convention, 
March 4-6 in Los Angeles. 

She will be compering with 
nine other girls from throughout 
California for the title of State 
Student Nurse of the Year. 

The judging was based upon 
her SNAC, school and extracur- 
ricular activities, as well as 
personal and clinical evaluations. 
She also submitted an essay on 
"My Responsibility for Continu- 
ing Professional Growth" and 
was interviewed by a panel of 
judges, including a UCLA doctor 
and medical professor, and an 
Army nurse captain. 

Emily has been a member of 
SNAC for three years and is now 
serving as first vice president 
for division four. 

After graduation, she plans 



to work in he hospital for a 
year, but eventually to return to 
school to do some master's work. 




Emily Deutsch, Student Nurse 
of the year. 

She will be going into either 
pediatrics or medical nursing. 
Emily has also been playing the 
paino for several years and gives 
music lessons in her spare time. 



SCIENCE vs. ART.... 

date. Then there is Balzac and 
Zola who conceived of fiction as a 
branch of biology. Paul Valery 
wrote certain poems as if he were 
preparing theorems. Goethe ex- 
plored botany and optics, and they 
all wrote what would be called 
•realistic novels.' 

But then along came people 
like Edgar Allen Poe who 
cried out in his poem TO 
SCIENCE that science had robbed 
the world of its magic. And the 
split began. 

Commercialism in science 
and society 

One common argument of sci- 
ence verses art is that literature 
can give a more direct and more 
comprehensive access to reality 
than science can. This faulty 
argument, however, depends up- 
on what we call reality, and ac- 
cording to both scientific and lit- 
erary definitions, they have so 
much in common, that it is safe 
to surmise, they are the same 
thing. If so, rhen Dr. Kordan, a 
Mount biologist and celloist, is 
also correct in saying that sci- 
ence is an art as well as a hu- 
manity. It communicates to peo- 
ple. The art Is how the mind 
creates. The argument of real- 
ity ~ who tells it best, comes 
from a misunderstanding -- one 
which Ezra Pound and T.S. Eliot 
corrected. 

Science has brought about new 
wonders, making bigger and 
better products available to 
masses; this is the commercial 
side. The architect, Dr. Walter 
Gropius, complains that cities 
reflect this all too rapid growth. 
"Chaos in city planning and con- 
struction," he says, "is now mi- 
tigated only by minimal zoning 
laws, which prohibit the worst, 
but are not in themselves crea- 
tive." 



con't from page 1 

Eliot reflects this chaos in 
THE WASTELAND. There is 
chaos in the surface of the poem, 
and there is contrast between 
what Eliot so loved ~ tradition— 
the age of faith, and the age of 
chaos in which we presently live. 
And in J. ALFRED PRUFROCK 
the centre of interest shifts to 
self -mockery: of "muttering re- 
treats . . . and restless nights in 
one-night cheap hotels." 

In a sense, science has forced 
this stepped-up pace of living on 
us, and James Joyce's ULYSSES 
brings out Homeric parallels (of 
past belief) and modern loss of 
fundamental values. Man seems 
to have lost sight of what is 
meaningful ~ the world moves 
too fast. This is the key to 
twentieth century literature. Yet 
this has made new exploration 
possible, new forms of art and 
expression as well as new dis- 
coveries. 

So indeed why should an Eng- 
lish major be familiar with sci- 
ence? One good answer perhaps 
is that she had better be in 
order to simply keep up with to- 
day's progress. Science changes 
far more rapidly than literature, 
and in truth, the literature of 
our atomic age has grown out of 
science's movement forward. 
How can we then know one but 
not the other ~ at least the fun- 
damental background. For the 
English major, the math does not 
count. The concepts do; the visi- 
ble ~ THE TANGIBLE — move- 
ment of our time, the *why' we 
are as we are now. 

It is all in education 

Science, as always, has had a 
hand in whatever direction arr, 
philosophy and religion takes. 
From Newton's rime to this, sci- 
ence holds the rod. 

Obviously then science and art 



the view 

calendar 

ART 

Leo Fecht - paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints. At the Fine Arts 
Gallery, Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege, 17 Chester Place, Los An- 
geles. Monday - Friday, 1 - 4 
PM: Sundays, 1 - 5 PM. Show- 
ing until Feb. 23. 

* » * 

"Henri Matisse Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition," the first com- 
plete survey since Matisse's 
death in 1954, including 90 oils, 
67 bronzes, drawings, and graph- 
ics, as well as Matisse illustra- 
tions for books and some col- 
leges. Through Feb. 27 in the 
Dickson Art Galleries, UCLA. 
Monday - Saturday, 10 AM - 
6 PM; Thursday to 10 PM; Sun- 
day, 1 PM - 9 PM. Admission 
$.50 with student identification. 

* * » 

"Masterpieces in the Sir 
Henry Wellcome Collection," an 
exhibition celebrating the major 
acquisition of ethnic art objects 
by the Musuem and Laboratories 
of Ethnic Arts and Technology. 
In the Musuem of Ethnic Art 
(formerly UCLA Art Galleries) 
through May. Monday - Friday, 
12 noon 5 PM; Sunday, 1:30 - 
5 PM; Closed Saturday. 
BOOKS 

American Institute ofGraphic 
Arts display: FIFTY BOOKS OF 
THE YEAR starting Feb. 16 on 
campus in the Charles Willard 
Coe Memorial Library. Monday - 
Friday, 8-5 PM; Sunday, 10 - 
4 PM. 

a » * 

"The Arthur B. Springarn 
Collection of the Negro," an ex- 
hibition of books from the recent 
acquisition in honor of Negro His- 
tory Week. In UCLA's Research 
Library, through March 6. 
» * * 

"Guy Endore: Selection of 
Books and Literary Papers." 
Materials from the Department 
of Special Collections, in the 
UCLA Research Library, through 
Feb. 28. 



court each other; they go hand in 
hand, and as the old song goes, 
' 'you can't have one without the 
other." It is we who force the 
split. 

Authorities as Snow, Gropius 
and Leavis urge a reconciliation 
by education. Science magazine 
reported Leavis as saying he 
wanted the universities to serve 
neither the literary nor the sci- 
entific culture but, at heart, to 
blend all in 'a vital English 
school;' "A centre of conscious- 
ness and conscience for our civil- 
ization." 

By education, art and science 
can find new meaning in new 
understanding, leading us out of 
what Gropius calls the 'commer- 
cial jungle.' And new under- 
standing leads us out of ignor- 
ance. 

As sister arts, then, with 
forces joined into one understood 
progressive modernism, science 
and art could produce a world 
never dreamed of yet. 

•J.W.N. Sullivan, Beethoven: His 
Spiritual Development. 
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Student Board Office Hours 

This is the new schedule of times and officers for the Student Body Office, 2nd floor Humanities 
Building. All students are urged to take advantage of this opportunity to express their views and opin- 
ions to their officers. 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


9:00 
10:00 
11:00 

1:00 


Clare Collins 
Carol LaValley 
Cherie Hulse 


Betsy Dickerson 
Sue Lemer 
Mary Purcell 
Margaret Weber 


Clare Collins 
Carol LaValley 
Jan Zimmerman 


Betsy Dickerson 
Sue Lemer 
Mary Purcell 
Margaret Weber 


Margie Mullen 
Mary Glasscock 
Tan Zimmerman 
Donna Hogancamp 


2:00 
'3:00 


Patti Szilagyi 
Mary Clare 
Gorman 


Alene Finn 
Mary Kellet 


Patti Szilagyi 
Mary Clare 
Gorman 


Alene Finn 
Mary Kellet 


Sylvia Warren 
Closed 




"I still haven't gotten over how easy it is for one to go to play operas, 
plays and concerts." 

Notes from Vienna... 

Joanne and Sheri write 
of European experiences 



Taking time out from their 
busy schedules and frantic study- 
ing of German, two of Mount Saint 
Mary's globe-trotting juniors 
write to Sister Alice Marie, CSJ, 
Dean of Students. Sister wishes 
to share with all Mount students 
their experiences and exubera- 
tion. 

Sheri Pieczarka and Joanne 
Dragovich, studying at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, under the In- 
stitute of European Studies pro- 
gram, find Vienna exciting and 
enchanting. 

"All ot the surroundings are 
something beyond description," 
records Sheri. 

In November, Joanne wrote, 
"Vienna is so beautiful now with 
all its trees wearing autumn 
colors. The weather is quite 
different from the sunshine at 
the Mount, but I'm looking for- 
ward to a real winter. My new 
home is beautiful - paintings, 
chiming clocks, antique furni- 
ture - all authentic, right down 
to the coal burning stove. " 

Perhaps in her next letter, 
Joanne will relate what wintering 
in Vienna is like, comparing the 
effectiveness of coal to forced 
air heating. 

One of Sheri's greatest thrills 
concerns her Child Psychology 
class. Her teacher is assistant 
to Dr. Hoff, head of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna Hospital. 

"I'm very interested in her 
work with mentally retarded and 
generally unstable children, so 



she is going to allow me to go 
with her for interviews with soc- 
ial workers and psychologists. 
This is a great opportunity as 
many psychological studies on 
children originate here." 

"I still haven't gotten over 
how easy it is for one to go to 
operas, plays, and concerts," 
reports Joanne. "Everything is 
so close and the cost is so little. 
I particularly enjoyed the ballet 
'Sleeping Beauty.' It was pro- 
duced like a living fairyland. It 
would have delighted the heart of 
any little girl." 

With semester break ap- 
proaching, the girls prepared to 
tour Europe and soak up more of 
the culture. Sheri plans a trip 
to Greece. 

"It is really marvelous to see 
how one can survive on 24^ a 
day," she comments. "But I 
guess one can only do that in 
Europe." 

Sophomores and freshmen, 
for details on how you could live 
on 24# a day and see Europe, 
too, see Sister Alice Marie, be- 
fore making a final schedule for 
your spring semester. You could 
attend either the University of 
Vienna or the University of Ma- 
drid. Arrangements are made 
for you to live with a specially 
selected family, enabling you to 
leam more about the language and 
culture. Expenses do not exceed 
the cost of one year of boarding 
at the Mount and don't forget 
it conly costs "24tf a day" for 
living expenses. 



Scholarship, 
employment 

Once again the time for dead- 
lines is approaching. Students in- 
terested in applying for scholar- 
ships, Mount loans, or NDEA 
loans for next fall should com- 
plete an application and fill out 
a financial statement no later 
than February 25, 1966. These 
applications can be obtained from 
the Guidance Office now. 

Concerning summer employ- 
ment, it is not too early to begin 
the "search" now. The United 
State Civil Service Examination 
is now open for appointments to 
the position of Trainee in Chem- 
istry for summer positions in the 
San Francisco area. Applications 
due in March. Apply at any Board 
of U. S. Civil Service Examiners: 
or from the Director, San Fran- 
cisco Region, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, 450 Golden Gate 
Avenue, Box 36010, San Francis- 
co. California 94102; or at any 
post office where this announce- 
ment is posted. 

The Western Interstate Com- 



loan, 
dead 



mission for Higher Education 
(WICHE) announces The Mental 
Health Summer Work-Study Pro- 
gram internships with placement 
in Alaska, California, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Montana, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. Program includes se- 
minars for college credit in ad- 
dition to a salary. Open to stu- 
dents that have completed their 
sophomore year in psychology, 
sociology, education, or any stu- 
dent interested in mental health. 
Write: Director, Mental Health 
Programs, WICHE, University 
East Campus, 30th Street, Bould- 
er, Colorado 80304. 

Post office summer jobs for 
1966 are open across the country. 
Closing date for application is 
February 24. 1966. Obtain Form 
5000AB from your nearest post 
office. 

Further information concern- 
ing the above can be obtained 
via the Guidance Office. 
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Blind date: a translation 



Dating revolution... 



Science reveals kissing 
as spreading tooth decay 



By JEFF GREENFIELD 
The Collegiate Press Service 

I don't know how this happens, 
but every year a new crop of 
people gets sucked into blind 
dates. For some reason thekind 
upperclassmen, who tell the 
freshmen not to buy the elevator 
passes and not to cut Prof. 
Smith's course and where to drink 
and what kind of clothes to wear, 
never warn their friends off the 
blind date. 

A careful survey of my room- 
mates proves that only 0.15 per 
cent of blind dates are MSEs 
(Minimal Survival Events). This 
means you (a) did not throw up 
on sight, (b) did not throw up 
when she opened her mouth, and 
(c) made it home without pledg- 
ing permanent celibacy. Yet the 
same event repeats itself with the 
grim inevitability of winter sol- 
stice (neat literary allusion). 

So here's an easy guide for 
young men on what to avoid, 
with a short suggestion for count- 
er-ploys to the dormitory den 
mothers who will not rest happy 



until every resident who can walk, 
breathe, and simper spends Sat- 
urday night in the company of 
some hapless male whodidn'tget 
out of the way in time. 

You know your "buddy"? -- 
the nice girl who is on 13 com- 
mittees and is your real friend 
and who laughs at your jokes and 
who wears cardigan sweaters and 
is always ready to solve your 
problems? Immediately act as 
though she is a carrier of the 
four worst communicable di- 
seases you can mink of. Other- 
wise she will Fix You Up. But 
Good. She will get you a Date 
for the weekend. 

When she calls you, hang up. 
If you do not hang up fast 
enough, and she tells you that 
Esther Or Sandra or Maureen 
would love to go out with you next 
weekend, ask her if Esther or 
Maureen or Sandra is attractive, 
any one of the following answers 
and you Win. That is, you Lose. 
Big.: 

"O, she's a doll." 

"All the girls in the dorm 



(ACP) - - From the Univer- 
sity of Miami comes news which 
may revolutionize the dating 
habits in America, says the Daily 
Reveille, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Dental researchers there 
have discovered that tooth decay 
is a highly contagious disease 
rather than a hereditary defect. 

At first, this may seem in- 
significant. However, upon 
closer examination, who would 
knowingly destroy his ivory smile 
or earn himself a premature set 
of false teeth simply because he 
had been kissing the wrong girl? 

Dr. Doran D. Zinner, one of 
the researchers, confirmed that 
toothe decay was caused by cer- 
tain types of mouth bacteria. The 
dentist-microbiologist asserts 
that these bacteria are trans- 
mitted by direct contact, using 
case histories of rats, hamsters 
and humans to prove it. 

A person will now need to 
check a prospective date's dental 
history as well as other vital 
statistics. The question arises 
of how this may be done without 
arousing suspicion. 

Zinner announced that the best 
tooth decay protection comes 

Library 
display 

Available to Mount students 
starting February 16th will be a 
display of the fifty books of the 
year as selected by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 

The books, which will be In 
the display cases of WllllardCoe 
Memorial Library, were judged 
on physical appearance rather 
than content. Binding, art work, 
print, style and paper were among 
the categories in judging. The 
fifty "most beautifully designed" 
books were chosen from nine 
hundred books submitted this 
year. 

In connection with the book 
display, Mr. Maury Nemoy, ad- 
vertising art director of Colum- 
bia Pictures and graphic design 
teacher at UCLA Extension 
School, will speak In the library, 
February 16th, at 8 • p.m. on 
"Calligraphic Influence on Type 
Design." 



from the use of flourides. Here 
is a positive area for discrim- 
ination. Once a person knows 
where his date is from, he need 
merely check his pocket guide of 
flouridated water supplies in the 
United States. If the local supply 
is flouridated, then he can be sure 
by subtly plying her with water. 

Another method which might 
prove helpful calls for a bit of 
sleuthing. By staking out in the 
drugstore, one could take note 
of what king of toothpaste she 
buys. 

With this social problem 
exposed, onecanwithproperpre- 
caution be sure before saying 
"Pucker up." 



Lost our freedom? 
Colorado says yes 



(ACP) - - For all practical 
purposes, the members of the 
U.S. population under 21 have lost 
their freedom, says the Colorado 
State College Mirror, Greeley. 

The Mirror, defines freedom 
as Salado De Madariage defined 
it: "He is free who knows how 
to keep in his own hands the power 
to decide at each step, the course 
of his life and who lives in a 
society which does not block the 
exercise of that power." 

Are the U.S. government and 
the mass media, inspired by the 



Student evaluation. 



Customer may be right 



(ACP) - - Student dismay over 
the refusal of University of Texas 
art department to renew the 
teaching contract of a popular 
teacher brings up an important 
question, says the Daily Texan 
- - how influential should students 
be in the evaluation of their edu- 
cation? 

While we are unqualified to 
pass judgment on George Allen 
Bogart*s competence or on the 
decision to let his contract ex- 
pire, we do feel that the art de- 
partment should give serious 
consideration to a petition, signed 
by nearly 300 art students, which 
favors giving the professor ten- 
We also think the depart- 
ment should consider the two Stu- 
dents' Association teaching ex- 
cellence awards Began has re- 
ceived. 

As the Texan has emphasized 
many times before, the Univer- 
sity is for students. Their opin- 

Marymount 
to show film 

Marymount College invites all 
students and I ds to at- 

tend a movie, THE EDGE OF 
ABUNDANCE, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 19 at 1:30 p.m. 

The movie concerns our 
changing world and our modern- 
ideas on leisure, economics, 
and . pics. It will be of 

particular interest to YCS n 
bcrs as it is directly related to 
their current topic of discussion. 



ions and evaluations of their own 
needs must be considered. If 
certain professors consistently 
please and inspire students, their 
manner of teaching should be 
closely examined. Those pro- 
fessors may be popular for rea- 
sons other than teaching excel- 
lence, or they may be popular 
because they offer something 
other professors ignore. 

In some departments here, 
and at colleges and universities 
throughout the country, students 
are being asked to grade their 
professors and courses. In addi- 
tion to yielding pertinent infor- 
mation on specific professors 
and courses, such evaluation may 
also emphasize a widespread 
frustration by students who are 
limited to a curriculum designed 
for the Everystudent. To re- 
medy such ills, many universit- 
ies are giving students a wider 
range of choice to satiate their 
individual intellectual thirsts 
and encouraging professors to 
cross the boundaries of their 
narrow, specialized fields. 

If student evaluations are stu- 
died rather than filed for obliv- 
ion, they may yield significant 
comments on the shortcomings 
and successes of an educational 
system. Evaluation of profes- 
sors, courses, and programs by 
faculty members who can judge 
professional competence and by 
alumni who have had time to 
test their education is imj 
live, but student evaluation 
should also be a primary con- 
sideration. 



chauvinistic tensions of the 
American people, sacrificing the 
freedom of a huge portion of the 
younger generation? We think so. 

Last year the Berkeley pro- 
testors (Free Speech Movement) 
were given fines and sentences 
for exercising civil disobedience. 

The peace march on Washing- 
ton in December, made up mostly 
of students, was labeled by the 
mass media, carte blanche, as 
"fringe radicals" and "pinkos." 

The burning of draft cards, a 
symbolic gesture of disagree- 
ment with the administration's 
policy in Viet Nam, can now be 
punished by five years in pri- 
son and a $10,000 fine. 

The teach-in movement was 
effectively stifled by government 
charges of communist infiltration 
and manipulation. 

A young Texas airman was 
sentenced to two years at hard 
labor by a military tribunal for 
participating in a peace march, 
even though he was off duty and 
in civilian clothes. 

Reader's Digest, Look and 
Life magazines have efficiently 
assured the American patriot that 
the whole Viet Nam movement 
is controlled by Communist 
agents. 

The whole American ideal 
confirmed the right of the in- 
dividual to speak his mind and 
pursue his own reality, as long 
as he was not threatening some- 
one else's right to do the same. 
What has happened to the ideal? 

We are free as long as we 
keep our mouths shut, stay in step 
and join a few clubs. 

FACULTY 

ConM from pog« 2 

she spoke to professional people 
trained In Industrial technologies 
on "The educational challenge of 
cultural variations In language 
use." These people will later be 
teaching technical courses to stu- 
dents of various cultural back- 
grounds. 

"Understanding the language 
of parents In educational pro- 
grams" was the topic of her 
paper when she spoke In Wor- 
cester to educators and students, 
on her way back from England, 
Dr. Bennett attended the National 
Convention of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America In New York. 



love her." 

"She makes all her own 
clothes." 

"Oh, she's a doll." 

"She's a marvelous cook." 

"Do you like good basoon 
music?" 

"She has a warm personali- 
ty." 

"She's a fun person." (this is 
It, boy. She has seven teeth in 
her head and looks like an un- 
successful Metrecal experi- 
ment,) 

"She's a doll." 

If you get roped into this 
thing, make sure you're on a 
double date with a friend you can 
trust. To be alone with a blind 
date has now superseded, or sup- 
plemented, M. Sartre's definition 
of Hell: it is not just other peo- 
ple — it is when you and your 
b.d. are the only people. A 
friend can a) be talked to, b) 
invent an excuse for an early 
evening ("Gee, Esther/Sandra/ 
Maureen, it's too bad George and 
I have to observe that eclipse 
tomorrow morning") and c) in an 
emergency do you a favor like 
stab you in the neck with a fork 
to blow the whistle on the whole 
thing. 

For the dormitory den 
mothers: it is clear that sooner 
or later the guys are going to 
figure out this racket. Next time 
try these telephone responses to 
the crucial question.- is she at- 
tractive: 

"Well, if you like the Play- 
mate type she's okay, but I per- 
sonally ..." 

'That's what I don't under- 
stand. She's really not. but the 
way these guys follow her 
around . . ." 

"I don't know her well. She's 
sort of . . . quiet. A little like 
Julie London." 

"Well, she has this psycholo- 
gical problem. All she has to do 
Is look at a guy, and . . ." 

"No, she isn't. She's rather 
homely. But if she doesn't get a 
date this weekend, "she will kill 
herself (the appeal to guilt has 
not "failed in recorded history)." 

The ultimate solution for this 
terror may be the computerized 
date, or it may be that when 
people come to college they will 
be old enough and adult enough to 
plan their own social lives. But 
I somehow suspect that in 50 
years I will stagger back to my 
Alma Mater to hear some kindly, 
friendly girl telling her nervous 
male buddy that "Sandra Is a 
doll, and all the girls in the 
dorm love her, and she makes 
all her own cookies, and ..." 

(Greenfield Is a former editor 
of the Wisconsin Dally Cardinal 
and Is a law student at Yale.) 
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Staff Feature 

College is for sheep 
...or thinkers 

kathryn kenyon 

There is a dual situation on campus and SPEC reflects it this 
semester by presenting the "Know Los Angeles'* program. The 
emphasis has been put on knowing our whole city not just ourselves 
as Mount students. 

Yet while we may be trying to learn about Los Angeles, it is 
curious to ask what Los Angeles knows about us. 

To many people, the girls who go to an expensive Catholic college 
are far more polite and clever than their counterparts at co-ed 
institutions. Still, although they are fond of making this distinction, 
many Los Angeles residents muddle the Mount with Marymount, 
others with a convent or a monastery; and male students at neighbour- 
ing Loyola, UCLA, and USC think none too highly of die *Mounties* 
who attend their parties. 

Obviously opinions are diverse. At die same time, however, what 
do Mount students think of themselves? While U.C. is on the rampage 
and Immaculate Heart College moves into a first-rate position among 
U.S. catholic colleges, the Mount slumbers. Viet Nam is on fire and 
India is starving. Still, the Mount slumbers. Los Angeles is fraught 
with flu—Mount students become involved; they catch it. But is that 
any sort of cornerstone on world affairs? We are students learning 
heaven knows what. 

World of Search 

Two years ago students in a Self-Study group decided upon the 
Mount's goals, upon the aims of Mount St. Mary's as a liberal 
arts college. The student body voted and put them in the handbook. 
Yet already some of the aims seem obsolete. 

Are we socially aware? socially responsible? able to pass 
responsible judgment? 

The world is changing rapidly and Sister Jacqueline Grennan, 
President of Webster College in Missouri, has recently said that 
' 'there is no world to live in any more except an ecumenical world-- 
the ecumenist world of search." We simply must get out and 'do' — 
think, be aware. 

What of a sensitivity for other people; the racial crisis; the 
state of politics; ourselves in relation to it all. What of it? It is part 
of our search — and society swings under the tide of new exploration. 
Yet strangely, the student government on the Mount must put forth 
an aim that hopes to stimulate student thinking and enhance participa- 
tion. 

Sister Rose Cecilia, Dean of Women, laments the situation. "Stu- 
dents study," she says, "but books don't make the whole person." 
Students must become involved and leam to form opinions. But it is 
lacking, and the truth is, no one cares. 

Our Money Goe s Toward . . . 

There are 625 students on the Mount, and a meagre 50 came to a 
meeting three weeks ago to discuss the abolishment of the present 
student government. Another 50 sat noisily playing bridge a few 
tables away, unconcerned and smoking. 

Needless to say the meeting accomplished nothing except to echo 
everyone's lack of knowledge of what was happening. "There is no 
excuse for not knowing," Sister Rose Cecilia feels. And she is by no 
means alone in voice. The Mount is small and central. But the joke 
goes on that no English major ever reads anything... the nurses are 
always off the hill... chemists are in their labs.... Thus people sel- 
dom know what they are talking about when they do speak. And most 
of the complaints voiced are that the administration interferes with 
student government too much. But does it really? 

Like any functioning government, the Mount is touched in every 
comer by different organizations that come under student jurisdic- 
tion. 

Everyone pays student body fees each September and this goes 
towards participation in the Los Angeles World Affairs Council (to 
have membership means hearing speakers like Martin Luther King); 
the Tijuana Project; Amigos Anonymous; National Student Associa- 
tion (NSA); the Mount representative for the YCS annual convention 
in Chicago; Pi Theta Mu;MountSingers;Eusebians(the history club); 
Torch and Tutorial (both have since become independent organiza- 
tions); special student body masses (flowers, fee for the priest to 
come, as Bishop Ward at last year's Founder's Week); student- 
faculty Christmas party; the handbook and directory; SPEC, and 
so many others on campus. 

Away with Student Government 

With all these various organizations, many students wonder how 
much voice an individual has in campus affairs. She has more than 
is apparently realized. Such a thing as a student-faculty liaison was 
set up recently, consisting of five administrators (President of the 
College, Academic Dean, Dean of Women, and two faculty members) 
and five students (among diem the SB President). This was done by 
request of students. Anyone who had an opinion that they thought 
worthy of presenting to such a group could do so, indeed, was en- 
couraged to. But the result was nil. 

The question is now up: should we abolish student government all 
together? It Is a frightening prospect -- and a dour reflection of the 
Mount as a whole. At the meeting three weeks ago, someone 
asked that If student government went, could the VIEW go, too? 
What does this mean? 

College of Sheep 

Both government and newspapers are the vehicles of self-expres- 
sion. They modify and expand as trends surge and diminish in socie- 
ty. They are also the stabilizers. But does our college society have 
nothing to say for itself, notfiing to think about other than social af- 
fairs? 

continued on poge 4 
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College 

Study 

day 



Reserve Saturday March 12 
for a YCS College Studies Day. 
Students from other campuses 
and from the Mount, will meet 
in the campus center to listen to 
speakers who are presently in- 
volved in fields of the communi- 
cation arts. 

Young men who were chosen 
to present a particular branch of 
the communication arts include 
a writer, an advertising repre- 
sentative, a man who deals in 
the theater arts, and a data pro- 
cessor. Each will explain their 
field and discuss the public re- 
sponsibility involved in their 
work. 

Anyone desiring first-hand 
information concerning the com- 
munication arts should attend. 
Those interested in a career in 
that field will find this day espec- 
ially beneficial. 



Carole Herrick crowned 
Homecoming Queen 



Carole Herrick, freshman, 
recently brought the second Lo- 
yola crown to the Mount cam- 
pus being chosen Loyola Home- 
coming Queen. The first was 
Marian Karbo, another fresh- 
man, who captured the title 
of Honorary Colonel of theMil- 
itary Ball earlier this year. 

Carole's victory was the re- 
sult of three eliminations, seve- 
ral poster parties and many 
hours of campaigning on the 
Loyola campus. The blue-eyed 
blonde and many of her friends 
made several trips to the cam- 
pus campaigning for votes. 

Reign at Dance 

Carole and her five prin- 
cesses reigned over the Home- 
coming Dance, where she was 
crowned and presented with a 
trophy, a dozen red roses, a 
white orchid corsage and a 
necklace. She was sponsored 
by Arnold Air Society, which 
did much of the campaigning. 
"It is really too hard to 
say anything," says Carole con- 
cerning her election; "it is 
really a great experience and 



Theresians organize 
to foster vocations 



"Without God we cannot; 
without us God will not" is the 
motto of the Theresians, the 
newest organization on campus. 

Headed by freshman Janet 
Wolff, the society was esta- 
blished for the purpose of fos- 
tering vocations to the sister- 
hood through prayer. "This 
does not mean we are a group 
of girls planning on entering 
the convent," emphasizes 
Janet. Cur purpose is "to de- 
dicate ourselves to creating a 
new vocation spirit in our land." 

National Society 

The group is part of a na- 
tional unit founded on the feast 
day of its patroness, St, There- 
se of Lisieux, October 3, 1961. 
This national organization 
sponsors a Research Center 
for the Vocation Apostolate, 
the annual National Sisterhood 
Vocation Conference, the Pray- 
er Crusade for Sisterhood Vo- 
cations, and Institutes for Sister 
Vocation Directors. 



Busy on Campus 

During the Renewal Confer- 
ence last week, they sponsored 
a panel from the House of 
Studies and discussion. They 
also sent representatives to 
the Theresian workshop for 
Southern California this past 
week-end in south San Gabriel. 
One of the featured speakers 
was Msgr. Elwood C. Voss, one 
of the founders of the national 
organization. 

The next meeting will be 
Wednesday, April 6, at 1:10 
p.m. and everyone who is in- 
terested is urged to attend. For 
further information about mem- 
bership, students may contact 
Janet Wolff, a resident. 

Other officers are; Pamela 
Bush, first vice president; Val- 
erie Payne, second vice presi- 
dent; Maureen Orr, secretary; 
Margaret Burns, treasurer; and 
board members: Cathy Crosth- 
wait, Gail Northup, Vickie Rus- 
sell and Maureen Sugar. Sr. 
Leo Francis is group modera- 
tor. 





Discussing future plons are the officers of the newest orgonnotion on 
campus, the Thcrcsions. From left is Janet Wolff, president, Pamela 
Burns, first vice president; Valeric Poync, second vice president; 
and Margaret Burns, treasurer. Missing is Maureen Orr, secretary. 
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I'm so excited that I'm. still 
jumping around!" 

Busy on Campus 

Carole is a member of the 
Mount chorus, Parnassians, 
Curriculum Evaluation Com- 
mittee and the Honors Pro- 
gram. She is also a representa- 
tive to NSA. A graduate of 
Cornelia Connelly High School 
in Anaheim, she is an English 
major, who plans to either teach 
or do library work. 

In her spare time, she likes 
to play the guitar, sew and 
write poetic sketches. 

"I would really like to thank 
all those who helped with the 
campaign," says Carole; "I 
never could have won without 
their help." 

The world abroad... 

NSA 
programs 

summer 

Will posterity attach Marco 
Polo /to your name or even call 
you Gloria Globetrotter? If your 
subconscious has been asking 
these questions, USNSA has come 
to the rescue. But time, to quote 
an old cliche, is of the essence. 

Japanese Fun 

Is a rickshaw your cup of tea 
or, rather, your bowl of sukiy- 
aki? Then USNSA's "Explore 
Japan Program -- 1966" is for 
you. For only $730, you can visit 
temples and eat rice to your 
heart's content. The 40 day tour 
leaves Oakland, June 19, via jet 
for Tokyo and includes a tour of 
Northern Japan and a homestay 
with a Japanese family. Ap- 
plications must be submitted by 
March 1. 

For complete information and 
application forms write the West 
Coast office of USNSA, Educa- 
tional Travel, Inc., USNSA-ETI 
1355 Westwood Blvd., Los An- 
geles, California 90024. 

Yodeling Frustrotion? 

Have you acquired a fantastic 
yodeling voice and have nowhere 
to yodel? Frustration need not 
permeate your life. With 
USNSA's summer job program 
you can visit Switzerland or Ger- 
many and yodel past your wildest 
expectations. Of course, you will 
have to do a little unskilled 

continued on poge 4 
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Curriculum Evaluation 

Some weeks ago the Curriculum Evaluation 
Committee was set up on our campus, Beneath 
this shroud of a polysyllabic title sit a group 
of students and faculty - who--whenthey first 
met -- had only vague ideas of their functions 
and goa ls„ 

Three meetings later -- both function and 
goals have been defined and since some of 
the areas into which the committee is to delve 
are near and dear to every student, it's time 
the general student body-knew what it has going 
for ito 

It is the job of the Curriculum Evaluation 
Committee to review the current curriculum-- 
that is, the requirements for graduation as 
enumerated in the current catalogue. After re- 
view, the committee may suggest revisions 
or additions to the present system. In turn, 
a faculty member or the committee will pre- 
sent these recommendations to a group of 
faculty personnel who will work this coming 
summer on curriculum reform. 

In this manner, by free discussion of the 
why's and wherefore s of, for example, five 
theology courses or of a lab science, and by 
giving the student representatives the opportu- 
nity to suggest new courses or requirements, 
the faculty committee will be given a dual 
perspective on the curriculum issue. 

However, the student members of the com- 
mittee can only reflect persona I attitudes and 
persona I experiences unless some communica- 
tion is set up with them. They would welcome 
any individual suggestions, questions, or 
recommendations. Committee members are: 
Betsy Dickerson, Claudia Owens, Chris Sulli- 
van, Fran Fisher, Helene Yosko, Janet Wolff, 
Carole Herrick and JeriL ud wig. Faculty mem- 
bers include Sister St. Claire, Dr. ^ Hoffman, 
Miss Leahy, and Sister Mary Patricia. tnf 
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Dear Editor, 

There has been a misinter- 
pretation of the goals of Student 
Board. In the editorial for Feb- 
bruaryl4. 1966, it was stated 
that Student Board has failed to 
issue a concrete program. This 
is perfectly true. However, Stu- 
dent Board was never intended 
to set up a concrete program 
for the Student Body. The era 
of force-feeding in Student Go- 
vernment is over. Student Board 
doesn't feel that it has to ini- 
tiate and run a complete program 
of activities for students. We 
would rather "mirror than mold" 
(Emphasis 1965-1966) student 
opinion. In other words, we want 
to be the representative of think- 
ing students, not do their think- 
ing for them. 

The article also states that 
any successful series can be 
traced to SPEC or NSA, and that 
there has been no Associated 
Student Body function this year. 
The facts are these, SPEC and 
NSA are organs of Student Go- 
vernment supported by Student 
Government funds. There have 
been at least five Associated 
Student Body functions last se- 
mester alone. Student-Faculty 
Christmas Party, Student Body 
Masses, and two convocations. 
Look around! 

However, the above points 
are minor when compared with 
the misinterpretation of "Um- 
brella Organization" that comes 
later in the article. Nowhere in 
its goals (Emphasis 1965-1966) 
did Student Board indicate that 
it would protect the students 
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Two Pronged Attack 



Editor's note: In the light of 
current discussions of the role 
of student government on our 
campus and its effectiveness, 
the question has frequently been 
asked "What should student go- 
vernment do?" The answers of- 
fered by this East coast student 
may surprise some, revealing 
our campus to be a little ahead 
of itself governmentally. 

By ED SCHWARTZ 
The Collegiate Press Service 

The quest for "educational 
reform" on the part of student 
governments should involve a 
two-pronged attack, but fre- 
quently it doesn't. Amidst de- 
mands for increased under- 
graduate "power" vis-a-vis the 
administration and influence 
over curricular planning, what 
may be lost Is direct planning 
for the student body itself. 

No one should underestimate 
the value of a council which 
can develop civic responsibility 
through broad authority over 
undergraduate life. Nonethe- 
less, unfettered academic free- 
dom, sensible parietal hours, 
and student course evaluations 
are merely the means to a sti- 
mulating educational environ- 
ment. Oice these are achieved, 
student government should turn 
to the ends themselves. 

For example, how many 
campus councils run extensive 
speaker programs encompass- 
ing the various academic dis- 



ciplines? A few, perhaps, but 

too few. Students frequently 
complain that courses rarely 
relate to the "real" world, 
and there may be a degree of 
truth to the criticism. This 
need not be the case, however, 
if the theoretical background 
provided in the classroom is 
supplemented by forums and 
debates on contemporary prob- 
lems which might enable a stu- 
dent to apply it. 

Big "names" aren't even 
necessary for successful pro- 
grams of this kind. Often two 
or three members of the faculty 
can draw sizeable crowds sim- 
ply because they're known 
throughout the student body. 
Debates, particularly when sup- 
plemented by articles or letters 
in the campus paper, are ideal 
stimulants. Unfortunately, most 
student governments don't con- 
sider such projects. 

Or take freshman orienta- 
tion programs. You would think 
that the first few days of an 
undergraduate's career might 
pose a few questions as to the 
purpose of higher education and 
as to his own goals in pursuing 
it. On most campuses, they 
don't. The entrant is treated 
to a guided tour of buildings, 
a few parties, a pat on the back 
from organizational leaders, 
and maybe a variety show. Then 
he begins classes. 

Wouldn't it make more sense 
to mix the social events with a 
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few discussions on college it- 
self? Some student governments 
send a list of suggested read- 
ings in educational theory to 
incoming freshmen so as to 
prepare them for an intellectual 
environment before they arrive. 
Admittedly, they're not going 
to dislodge provincialism of 
the, "I'm-just-here-to-get- 
my-degree-and-get-out", man 
in one week. They might be 
■able to sow a few seeds, how- 
ever, which can be nurtured 
through subsequent programs 
on education geared to fresh- 
men. Here again, imaginative 
programs are a rarity. 

The same lapse in creativi- 
ty applies to student govern- 
ment relations with campus or- 
ganizations. At most schools, a 
policy of laissez-faire is 
adopted. Budgets are esta- 
blished at the beginning of a 
term, and that's that. On a few 
campuses, the council's influ- 
ence might even be negative. 
This Is particularly true in 
colleges where student govern- 
ment Is the focal point for an 
anti-intellectual social elite 
which gets uneasy when politi- 
cal groups begin to demonstrate 
or when a literary magazine 
wants to publish a more elabo- 
rate issue. In bom cases, stu- 
dent government fails to realize 
its potential. 

imaginative campus lea- 
der should try to encourage ac- 
tive extra-curricular organiza- 
tions. If the dramatic group 
suffers from low attendance, 
he might urge that the council 
itself aid in promotion. If poli- 
tical groups are failing, he 
might suggest to their spokes- 
men better methods of pro- 
gramming. If school publica- 
tions need assistance, lie might 
explore with people in the E ng- 
lish department ways to stimu- 
late student writing. When it 
comes to football games and 

continued on poge 4 



from a "rain of administrative 
terror." This completely irre- 
sponsible distortion of our goals 
is inexcusable. As anyone who 
had read the goals would know, 
'■Umbrella Organization" refers 
to Student Government's role as 
a supporting organization. The 
very success of NSA and SPEC 
reflects our own success! We 
would rather have the students, 
through the various clubs and or- 
ganizations on campus (ie. SPEC, 
NSA, etc.) initiate and administer 
programs. Student Government 
is government of the students; 
the more they participate in their 
own government, the better! Stu- 
dent Board doesn't feel it must 
run everything for the students. 
We would like to feel that they 
are intelligent enough to do their 
own thinking and initiation with 
our administrative help. The suc- 
cess of the Tutorial Program 
seems to have justified the Stu- 
dent Board's faith in the student. 
It exists as an autonomous struc- 
ture supported by student body 
funds. This is what Student Board 
means when it calls itself an 
"umbrella organization". 

After reading February's edi- 
torial, one wonders if the author 
ever read Emphasis 1965-1966. 
If the students feel the Student 
Government is an outmoded 
structure and no longer needed-- 
this is fine, let the students make 
a free choice. But let the choice 
be based on a true assessment 
of Student Government's (Student 
Board's) goals, not on an irre- 
sponsible misinterpretation of 
these goals. 

Sincerely, 
Betsy Dickerson 
ASMSMC President 

Dear Editor: 

Our world is transforming 
and developing, and Kathryn Ken- 
yon brought this out in her arti- 
cle (VIEW, Feb. 14). 

For example, the exploration 
of space has given rise to a new 
kind of spatial art. There is, in 
fact, an excellent article on this 
art in TIME magazine (Feb. 11) 
and it certainly supports any 
theory that art and science are 
co-partners. 

While we are in college, this 
is the perfect time to know peo- 
ple outside our own field. Aside 
from the food and men, we should 
be sitting around meal tables 
discussing new discoveries in 
science and new authors and 
styles, too. How does this new 
Tom Wolf (THE CANDY -COLOR- 
ED, TANGEi I TRUED, 
STREAMLINED BABY) reflect 
our age? Or what about the book 
per se? I, for one, found it 
worthy at first, but as it went 
on, it was starved for warmth. 
The atomic (sterile?) age -- 
and clean lines in architecture... 
in literature, too? Oy wel, as 
science rolls us on. But it's 
up to us to find new meaning 
in a new world. And more power 
to us. 

Sincerely, J 

Dear Editor, 

I read your paper as I waited 
for the lecture on calligi 
this evening (Did we have such 
marvelous events way bad In 
I??) The Crows Nest is gone- 
just as well. Everyone knew the 
gossip anyway and If you didn't 
It was because you were a facul- 
ty member or a gung-ho student. 
The : s nice — look: 

the es or is it vice 

versa? 1 was shocked by the use 
of small letters for staff n 
bers, until I remembered an 
"avant-garde" 1955 yearbook! 
A name In the staff box hit 
me hard. I taught LU In the 



5th grade (she's fabulous!) 

The letter from Fr. O'Reilly 
explaining his article amused 
me. That gentle soul, while en- 
riching my mind, didn't stir up 
controversy in the placid 50's. 
(How can you argue with a mind 
• like THAT?) 

But the stone that pinches 
my shoe is the editorial. As a 
former W.R.A. president, art 
editor, student council member 
and a pro-uniform advocate to 
mention a few of my admirable 
traits, I sincerely question your 
news policy. How can you pro- 
mote Y.C.S. in more than one 
article, and the news from Colo- 
rado, and in the same Issue de- 
mote student government? This 
isn't consistent. Don't tell me 
the apathy of the larger campus- 
es has invaded the Mount. I 
don't envy you. I love the Mount 
and the open stacks and I hated 
any meeting I had to attend. But 
I don't envy you. You have to 
be conformists and challenge 
adults. Life was simpler and 
classes smaller in my time. 
And you didn't, as a group, defy 
anyone nor dare to be apathetic- 
there wasn't time. We were too 
busy trying to get elected to Stu- 
dent Council--and studying, when 
we had time. 

Sincerely, 
Kay Kemp '55 

Dear Editor: 

This is the age of the organi- 
zation - bigness - the group. Al- 
though Mount St. Mary's College 
is a smaller campus than others, 
we still have a pretty big group. 
Where O where is that mighty 
individual? How can the student 
express views, thoughts, ideas, 
criticism? More important, how 
can the student initiate action 
on these ideas? One could stand 
on a table in the Campus Center 
and yell forth some oration. But 
the only thing accomplished would 
be a few interrupted card games 
and another messy table. No, 
the individual student needs to 
have some effective means to 
communicate and carry out 
ideas. Here is where student go- 
vernment SHOULD come in. If 
some bright individual wants 
students and faculty, his program 
would receive more attention if 
he had the weight and work of 
his class or the student board 
behind him. But student govern- 
ment cannot OF ITSELF create 
new ideas or answer the want 
ads of the students. If the indivi- 
dual student does not exist a 
Mount Campus, there is NO need 
for student government. What 
could it possibly represent or 
do? What can student officers 
become Involved In if there are 
no other students involved? If 
their only task Is to discuss 
among themselves, then they 
might as well form a seminar 
grou 

the individual student has 
NO gripes, comments, questions, 
or ideas about this campus life, 
then there really is no need for 
student government! 

Susan Fisher 

SCTA 

nterview 

mock interview will be 
sponsored by the S-CTA on March 
1:10 in the Lecture Hall. 
ives from the 

I Tnia Teachers Assoclai 
southern section, will present 
this Interview between a pros- 
pective teacher and the inter- 

iiig employer. They will dis- 
cuss the things a job applicant 
should and shouldn't say to her 
interviewer, and will present the 
situation In which all future 
teachers will eventually find 
themselves. 
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Renewal Conference: 'I make all things new' A £° 



c. 

5 





Hearing the Inter-Faith panel (from left) Rabbi Leonard Beerman, 
Leo Black Temple); Rev. Victor Novonder, Assoc. Presbyterian Univ. 
Pastor, U.C.L.A.; Rev. Patrick Kelly. O.P., Theology Department 
Chairman of the Mount; and Rev. Luther Olman, Lutheran Pastor, 
U.C.L.A.ond ... 




The Renewal Conference meant going to Moss, 
j, Bible vigil. Benediction, and ... 




Hearing Rev. Rupert Honnor, O.F 
and discussing it with him, and 



sn ''Renewing the Spirits" 



. 




* Discussing "Core, Feeding, and Furbishing of Some Current Cliches: 
Commitment, Dialog, l-Thou" "ith Sister Mary Patricia, discussion 
leader, ond . . . 





Talking with Mrs. Donald Mealy (in the wheel- 
chair), who is a Mount graduate ond led one of the 
discussion groups, during the lunch hour on the 
patio, and . . . 





Preparing coffee and refresh, 
ments for the discuss ion. groups, 
and . . . 



Discussing one of the talks of the doy with Sister Luis Mory and 
other students, and ... 





Listening to Father Clear over coffee . 



Discussing the morning s activities during lunch 
under the trees, and ... 




Hearing Fr. Caldwell, S.J. ond chaplain from Lyolo University, 
speak on "The Christion Encounter," ond ... 




Always talking and discussing ond thinking about the things thot were 
pointed out by the various speakers ond discussion groups, ond ... 



More discussion and thinking 
for all three days. 
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lil r, 

"Woe to you pledges. . ." 

\t this moment sorority 
pledges are in training. Thehon- 
or of becoming a Sorority Active 
can be bestowed only after at 
least six weeks' rigorous disci- 
pline. During this time feeble, 
ignorant minds must be molded 

i tediou.- process. 

Mind-molding started imme- 
diately after rushing. Little did 
the gay rushee know that she 
would soon be a straight-faced 
pledge, humble and subservient. 
Rushees frolicked from party to 
partv the weekend of the nine- 
teenth in every conceivable dis- 
guise. Gamma's Time Machine, 
un-l.td. party brought a mob of 
Cist century beings. They were 
greeted by scientist- Actives, 
then tunneled into the past to a 

- id's world, palma Nitty in 
her mummy outfit was the talk 
of the century. 

The Kappa Chinese New Year 
party at Wai-5o Kong's was a 



lilcwski 

blowout. (At least four rushees 
dressed as firecrackers). Chi- 
nese jargon on scrolls thattrans- 
lated "We try harder", painted 
lanterns, an authentic gong, and, 
of course, little Conrad Wong, 
provided the Oriental at- 
mosphere. An elaborate dinner 
was served to the rushees and 
entertainment provided. 

The next day, TAZ funned and 
frolicked at its Garden Party at 
Toni Barman's in Downey. Toni's 
has a butterfly-shaped swimming 
pool, which was very a propos. 
Activities included lawn croquet, 
a player piano, home movies 
and ping pong. Rushees were to 
come as their favorite flower- 
Linda Griffin was unreal as a 
"bloomin' idiot". 

TAZ and Kappa preference 
dinners were both Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 27; TAZ's atPucci's, Kap- 
pa's at Frascati's. Gamma's 
dined the 22nd at the cathe 
Restaurant. 



A letter home 



Dear Folks, 

Gee, college is all time! 
I rii.it there is Californee fur 
grcat). Thu mudslides here is 
just like back home an' if thu 
fog ever lifts I hear you cun 
see th' beech -- if you make it 
down Sunset thut is. Don' uner- 
stau' wh) it's Sunset -- nobody 
much aroun' here sees one — 
sunrise neither fur thut 

iter -- ought tuh have ol' 
Hannibal] here 'roun six or so, 
crow up a storm. 

Matter a fact thu only time 
you see anybody in these here 
durms is 'tween seven thurty 
pin an' three am -- coffee 
hours an' popcorn partys. Cof- 
fiest bunch yuli ever did see. 
'T other nite I had a rite nice 
vistor -- thu housema -- give 
me a pink paper fur muhgeeur 
playin' — said I'd play all next 

iJay nitc private likefurher. 

Now, abou' them men you 
sent me here fur -- I hain't 
seen nun o 'em yet. We all had 
,i "mixer" with Loiola las' 
evenin' -- cain't understan' it 
't all yit -- I' only thin' they 
mixed was there metaphors, 
they'll danced — 
glory, looked like Ant Jennie 



with thu hiccups an* whoopin* 
cuf all t'gether. 

Muh classes is all rite — 
'ceptin' English. Muh teacher 
says I speak "Merican Hillbil- 
ly -- well sho — I is ain't I? 
The' made me wear shoes tu 
class las week 'n guess I'm 
goin' tu have tu werr "em all 
'long. Guess I'll fix me up 
some of 'em sand-als with rope 
like sum of 'em wear. C'aint 
nobody say nothin' 'bout muh 
hair tho— they all look like L. 
Godiva afore. 

Thu campus here is rite 
purty — 'ceptin' fur them land- 
slides I tol' you 'bout. An they 
got me parked out in thu back 
furry with thu deer — 01' Bes- 
sie ain't used tu all that jarrin' 
roun. 

How's pa's corn? Sho wish 
I had some o thut here. Tell 
Samanthy I'se got an extree 
bed in case sh needs a place 
fur sleepin' -- muh roommate 
foun' Hallie in her bed an says 
she ain't sleepin' wif no coon 
dog. So you shu an tell Saman- 
thy. 

Well, I got tu go fur now 
tu do muh washin' — if one of 
em warshboards is empty. 

Ralphina 



Collage is for* „ „ con't from page 1 

There is a minority of students on campus who participate in any 
kind of group, but most of them are concerned about the situation. 
None of them advocate that everyone join clubs en masse, but there 
is a need for thinkers and reactionaries, for those who do more than 
sit and mutter, and for those whowill throw off William J. Lederer's 
yoke in a so-called nation (or college) of sheep. And it is up to 
college students to understand more than they seem to — more than 
simply to sit back crying that the administration is against them. 
As a small college we are in an ideal position to amend the error, 
olic students. ..must learn the give and take of ideas and be- 
liefs because this is the kind of world they are going into," exclaims 
Rev. Paul ert, President of St. Louis University. 

\nd it is true, 'let the on] . learn is to practice. The ad- 

>:i has set up the opportunities and a few students have 
work further fields. Hence through SPEC'S new 

tudents h opportunity to glimpse at a world far 

i than t)u see, to act and react. 

Without studi iment we would have less. There would be 

no dues and conseq ijects 

dd not be as readih 
ild become totally egocentric and 
unfunci living college. It is a serious thing to consider. 

I think. 
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la ting campus, unless student 
leaders themselves accept 
some of the responsibility for 
nt program of extra- 
curricular . s. In our 
justifiable concern over means, 
vget the ends for 
being created, 
rtz is a graduate stu- 
dent in Communications 
York and a regular 
contributor to ( 



the view 

Book Review 

Fahren- 
heit 451 

sharon breen 

Everyone wants peace. 
Everyone wants to be happy. 

But there can be no peace in 
the world as long as there are 
books. There can be no happi- 
ness either. "A book is a loaded 
gun in the house next door. Burn 
it. Take the shot from the gun. 
Breach man's mind. Who knows 
who might be the target of the 
well read man?" 

This is the job of the fire- 
men in Ray Bradbury's novel, 
Farenheit 451. They are the 
"custodians of our peace of mind, 
the focus of our understandable 
and rightful dread of being in- 
ferior; offical censors, judges, 
and executors." 

451 Farenheit is the temp- 
erature at which books burn and 
a man's work is destroyed so 
people can be happy. So there 
will be "no mountains to make 
them cower, to judge themselves 
against." 

Guy Montag believed this for 
the ten years he was a fireman 
and burned millions of books and 
the homes of those who tried to 
hide them from the law. One day 
he realized a "man was behind 
each one of the books. A man had 
to think them up. A man had to 
take a long time to put them down 
on paper." 

But books are only valuable 
if they include "quality of in- 
formation." And if men have 
"leisure time to digest them." 
And if they have the "right to 
carry out actions based on what 
they learn from the interaction 
of the first two." 

Farenheit 451 is a social 
satire that reveals what complete 
censorship can do to the world 
and the minds of its people -- 
the struggle of one man to form 
his own opinions and accept re- 
sponsibility. Farenheit 451 is an 
opportunity to experience cen- 
sorship before it ever happens 
- - so it never happens. 
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Othello: what he seems? 



kathryn Itenyon 

No one person has airy claim 
exclusively on wondering. Every- 
one has done it including scien- 
tists, artists, writers, and philo- 
sophers, but few have made them- 
selves all these things in their 
ideas. Shakespeare is one excep- 
tion. 

His wondering was powerful 
and he permeated every work with 
the question of what man is. 
OTHELLO (although Laurence 
Olivier takes the lead) is no 
exception. 

Between themselves the char- 
acters echo that they are not what 
they seem — indeed what are 
they? Inago perverted, Othello mad 
Desdemona cursed, andCassio — 
"I have lost that which is immor- 
tal,"— his reputation. YetShake- 
speare shows that this is only a 
fragment of what man is; the 
totality seems to fall somewhere 
on reason. 

Othello stumbles, massively, 
because he loved unwisely. He 
understood love no more than 
he understood himself. That is 
the tragic flaw. 

However, it is all very well 
to classify something, to tuck it 
in a drawer, and feel safe: Othel- 
lo's flaw was his lack of reason. 
No, Shakespeare is not like that. 
His wonder — his characters -- 
cannot be pigeonholed anymore 
than reason per se can be. And 
yet the irony is that people try 
and try again to classify. 

Othello is powerful; Iago is 
even more so; he is the hero, 
the one who thinks. It is in 
him that Shakespeare creates 
man. 

But interpretations vary from 
person to person. What actually 
did Shakespeare do? Is Othello 
so much less a person than 
Olivier makes him — ready to 
weaken with the first pitfall 
tossed his way. "That's he that 
was Othello. Here I am." Control 
that was is gone. 

Rather, through every char- 
acter in his play, Shakespeare 
shows a different piece of man's 
totality. Perhaps that, is the final 
irony; that wholeness never liej 




Kimmy Dirner's three heart operations re- 
quired 12 pints of blood. Very soon she will 
have her fourth. That means much more blood 
will be needed. It is this final operation which 
can change the expression on her face from 
pain and discomfort to laughter and joy. 
Red Cross needs your help to continue its 
vital programs so Kimmy and thousands like 
her can lead happy, normal lives. 



Be a blood donor 
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in one man. Everyone is in part 
a fragment of someone else. 

But the final impact — is it 
as Iago (Frank F inlay) perceives 
it? With the wound Othello gives 
him he becomes cowardly and 
bestial as a dog. He has done 
his work. And he might instead 
look satingly at 'the loaded bed' 
where Othello and Desdemona 
lie — broken. 

Iago has had his will and the 
power of Shakspeare is in the 
horror that it is possible. Is 
this what man CAN be? We have 
seen such within this generation. 
The folly, the irony, the beauty 
of totality and the striving — 
there lies man; his is the power 
to choose just which fragment 
he will be. 

NSA . . . 

con't from page 1 

labor but then one cannot yodel 
all the time. Applicants must be 
18, enrolled in a recognized col- 
lege, and able to speak some 
French or German. For complete 
information and application 
forms, write to: Summer Jobs 
in Europe, U. S. National Stu- 
dent Jobs in Europe, U.S., -265 
Madison Avenue, New York, New 
York 10016. 

Camel Racing ? 

If perhaps we have neglected 
your particular field of int> 
(you like camel racing? I here 
may still be hope), write for 
"Exciting Student Trips Abroad" 
(available from the West Coast 
office of USNSA-ETI). Here you 
will find listed all student trips 
for 1966. The 25 trips for this 
summer visit Europe, the Mid- 
dle East, the Orient, and South 
America with prices ranging 
from $345 to $2,480. 

If you're worried about fin- 
ances, you need not pack your 
bags with "Jack-in-the-Box 
Hamburgers"!! USNSA can pro- 
vide you with an International 
Student ID card entitling you to 
substantial discounts in trans- 
portation, lodgings, restuarants, 
theaters, museums, and stores. 
You can even take a 10-day 
"< amping Tour" to Moscow for 
only $71.00. (< ontact West (oast 
office of USNSA-E 1 1 1. 

In case you arc caught tour- 
a pagoda with your tenners 
on or yodeling at 3 a.m., you 
should have your edition of 
"Work, Study, I ravel Abroad -- 
1966" (available from tin 
c oa. of USNSA-I 1 1 1 

handy. Here you will find, among 
other things, a list of U.S. or 
ins aiding tin travc I. r. 
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Staff Feature 

The Student: a figment 
of whose imagination 

france s no:een fisher 

Currently enrolled at Mount St. Mary's College are some 620 
students. That is, there are some 620 bodies occupying classroom 
space and instructor's time. Are they "students"? 

Ask a faculty member — watch his answer fluctuate between a 
Strong "no" and a qualified "yes." Why is there this seeming 
ambivalence of response? Perhaps because "student, 1966" is a 
heretofore undefined phenomenon upon whom the demands of society 
have been strongly pronounced, yet only obliquely defined. 

HOMOGENOUS? A FALLACY 

The Mount has, potentially, a distinct advantage in the search 
for "student" identity and definition. That the Mount is a small, 
Catholic, Liberal arts college would at first glance indicate that the 
student on this campus is a member of a homogenous group. 

Closer inspection of the Mount, however, shows that the student 
body is certainly not homogeneous. Interests range from MUN to 
SCTA, from Matisse to Beethoven; religion, from Catholic to Jewish; 
involvement from student government to Fine Arts Committee; 
majors, from the purely aesthetic to the highly marketable; family 
incomes from middle middleclass to upper-class. 

Yet every individual enrolled on this campus aflswers divers 
questionnaires, citing occupation as "student." 

What links the individuals encompassed by this team? What is a 
student? And can faculty or students themselves validly say that 
the Mount is losing the real "student"? 

ENROLLMENT, THE COMMON DENOMINATOR 

The most common denominator for the term "student" is en- 
rollment in a generally accredited college, whether for 3, 6, 13 or 
21 units. But after that generalization anything goes. 

Can someone who fails all his finals be a student in the same sense 
as an honor student? Or is an English major a student in the same 
sense as a nursing major? Is the student body president more of a 
student than Irene Ivory Tower? 

Here the problem lies. In treating of a transitory career such 
as that experienced in the college strata neither society nor the in- 
dividuals directly involved seem able to reach a consensus as to what 
the individual involved in the educative process should be or should 
be doing. 

OUTPUT? A CLUMSY YARDSTICK 

Attempts to define "student" by reference tooutputfails if output 
equates with grades — some students study 40 hours per week for 
C's while other retain a 10 hour schedule and manage to win A's. Who 
is the "student"? 

Nor can output be linked to apparent post graduate success as a 
definitive factor. The student who never read assigned lit pieces 
may be a corporation chairman while Candida Crammer may still be 
typing addresses. 

The outcome is that neither the "student" nor the college to which 
he affiliates nor the larger society to which he belongs can delineate 
universal goals or universal characteristics. And the result is 
massive ambiguity. 

STUDY— AN AMBIQUOUS CONCEPT 

"Student" can only be defined in a proper relation to the 
individual's concept of the work of college and the correlative role of 
the "student," just as the profession of medicine or teaching or the 
craft of carpentry or plumbing can best be defined in relation to the 
work constituting the particular field and the professional's view of 
his role. The works are concrete, visible, therefore the patient 
can say "He is a doctor." 

But with the student, the work — that of learning --cannot always 
be concretely approached. 

TESTING? FALLIBLE REGISTERS 

As of yet there have been no machines devised to accurately 
register the results of or the process of "learning." Tests are 
fallible in the diversity of type and author. Nor are final grade c 
definitive of learning due to the great variance between colleges and 
teachers. Neither does completion of courses for a degree presup- 
pose the learning incumbent upon a student. Nor, most important 
of all, can a test register the forms of knowledge vicariously ac- 
quired, outside of the routine class schedule — eg. the knowledge 
inherent upon close community living or social encounters, etc. 

Thus comes the point that die term "student" is as nebulous as 
the term "beauty" or "truth" -- they are all universal concepts, to 
some degree recognizable, yet all elude any attempt at absolute 
definition. 

THE STUDENT — A SELF -DEFINITION 

Out of this chaos of abstraction one point emerges plainly. About 
the only factor which can determine whether a student is a "student" 
is the student himself. 

Only the student can evaluate his personal success in this four 
year learning process — since only he knows why he is going to 
college and of what knowledge, for him, consists. 

If the (acuity seeks to identify "student" with long hours of dili- 
gent study or with profuse extra credit supplementary reading, then 
perhaps the Mount has lost the real "students." 

But if, instead, the faculty chooses to see the young people en- 
countered in their class as developing human beings whose concep- 
tualization and realization of "student" is highly individualistic 
and highly personal, then it hardly seems fair to brand the Mount 
"student" a dying race. 
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AtMUN ■... 

Mount 

represents 

Algeria 

The San Francisco Hilton will 
be the scene of the annual Model 
United Nations; April 25. 26, 27 
and 28. Fourteen Mount students, 
under the direction of Mr. James 
Delahanty, will represent Al- 
geria. These four days will cli- 
max months of preparation in- 
cluding the formulation of reso- 
lutions to be placed before the 
Model United Nations. 

Students participating in the 
M.U.N, will experience an actual 
United Nations day as they con- 
vene at 8:30 a.m. to place reso- 
lutions before the various com- 
mittees. Involved with its vital 
problems, Algerian delegates 
will work until the early hours of 
the morning to expound on their 
resolutions, with the hope of 
swaying fellow M.U.N, delegates 
to their side. 

On March 19th, a regional 
conference was held attheClare- 
mont Colleges for Southern Cal- 
ifornia schools attending the 
M.U.N, in San Francisco. Here, 
delegates had their first encoun- 
ter with other members and their 
opposite views. Another preli- 
minary conference will take 
place in San Diego and will be 
the last preparation before the 
Mary's delegates leave 
Francisco and a suc- 
representation in the 

appro - 
to the 

on pg. 4 



April concert... 



Selections feature 
modern trends 



Mt. St. 
for San 
cessful 
M.U.N. 
The 
priated 



Student Body 
fifty dollars 

cont'd 



Imagine the haunting folklore 
of midnight moonlight and mourn- 
ful hearts set in the spirit of 
Brazil. Imagine the concepts of 
time, clocks and bells captured 
by modem poets in contempor- 
ary sound. 

These facets of twentieth cen- 
tury music keynote a Music pro- 
gram on April 13. Three pieces 
composed within the last thirty 
years representing some exper- 
imental forms will be performed, 
featuring Christine Ambrose, so- 
prano, under the direction of 
Houston Higgins, a graduate of 
Southern Methodist University 
currently working for his 
master's degree at the Mount. 

The three pieces chosen for 
this program are the BACH- 
IANASBRASILErRAS, No. 5, com- 
posed by Heitor Villa-Lobos; the 
TIME CYCLE byLukasFoss.and 
a piece still in composition by 
Joseph Byrd of UCLA's New 
Music Workshop. 

Houston remarks that he 
chose these particular pieces as 
a change of pace for the concerts 
at the Mount, and to give Chris- 
tine the opportunity to perform 
important contemporary compo- 
sitions specifically designed to 
highlight the soprano voice. 

BACHIANAS BRASILEIRAS 

The BACHIANAS BRASIL- 
E IRAS was composed in 1937 by 
the brilliant Brazilian compos- 
er Villa-Lobos, and represented 




Pat Dietzel, die Mount's first Fulbright scholar to go to India 
for graduate studies, is leading a full life while she is there. She 
is right in with everything that is happening. In the photograph, she 
is holding a tiger cub in die Lucknow zoo. The cub's parents Bhim 
(papa) and Hidimba (mama), were presented to Nehru some years ago. 
He kept them at home for awhile and then passed them on to the 
Lucknow zoo. Their last litter was presented to Jacqueline Kennedy 
when she visited India —quite a cub to be associated with. 

Pat Is making speculations and predictions for herself as far as 
the political picture in India is concerned. She is trying to under- 
stand as much as possible.' but all the while (and most important 
of all) she is enjoying herself immensely. 



a new musical form, a combina- 
tion of the "various types of 
Brazilian folk melodies, with 
counterpoint, in the spirit of 
Bach's polyphony." Christine 
will sing Villa-Lobos' choice of 
poetry by Ruth Correa and the 
great Brazilian poetManuelBan- 
deira accompanied by eight vio- 
loncelli. 

Villa-Lobos was the first 
Brazilian composer to achieve 
international prominence, and his 
work represents a landmark 
which has since become almost 
traditional in its romantic adap- 
tations of Bach. 

TIME CYCLE 

Lukas 'Foss' TIME CYCLE 
won the New York Music Critics 
Circle Award in 1961. Houston 
chose this piece with an eye to 
the fact that this will be the first 
time it has been performed by 
college students and that it was 
last performed in this area in 
1961, under the direction of Foss 
himself. The TIME CYCLE is 
significant due to the prominence 
of Foss in contemporary musical 
trends. 

The TIME CYCLE consists of 
four poems by English and Ger- 
man authors, forming the setting 
for the piano, cello, and per- 
cussion instruments. All four 
works deal with time, clocks, 
or bells: W.H. Auden's"We're 
Late;" AJf. Housman's "When 
the Bells Justle;" Franz Kafka's 

cont'd on pg. 3 

Professional Hrrjma... 

Theatre 

Workshop 

planned 

Exciting things are happening 
in the dramatic arts here at the 
Mount. 

Dr. Daphne Nicholson Ben- 
nett of the English Department, 
long interested in the drama 
and having earned her Ph. D. 
in that field, enthusiastically 
speaks of the newest addition to 
the cultural life of the Mount 
community — a Professional 
Theatre Workshop. 

Launched as an attempt to 
bring good plays and profession- 
al actors to the Mount, the first 
real production will be Dylan 
Thomas' delightful Under Milk- 
wood. A real innovation, this pre- 
sentation involves a fullyprofes- 
sional cast as well as six Mount 
students (Dr. Bennett laughing 
adds "and perhaps the voice of 
Bennett"). 

Not an attempt to reinstate 
a Drama Department on cam- 
pus, the Workshop rather repre- 
sents a pooling of professional 
talent in an attempt to meet the 
challenge offered for and by good 
theatre. Mutual interest in dra- 
matic forms outside the "Bo- 
nanza" circuit drew Dr. Bennett 

cont d r»n pg. 3 
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Curriculum or 
Teachers? 

In the last issue of the VIEW some mention 
was made of the Curriculum Evaluation Com- 
mittee currently active on our campus. The 
goal--a revamping of the curriculum to ren- 
der it more relevant to the student-- was 
pointed out. 

At a recent meeting of that committee a 
problem arose which had been hinted at, but 
never openly dealt with. If the suggested re- 
forms are adopted, will they be any more ef- 
fectively executed than the courses the" re- 
place are now? The question resolves itself 
to the problem of whether it is the curriculum 
perseor the methods of our instructors which 
need revamping. 

It would seem that all too many instructors 
fail to utilize the opportunity that a situation 
such as that found here offers. Beinga college 
of comparatively small classes, the greatest 
potential for relevant dialogue and student- 
teacher rapport is present, but in how many 
classes is this spirit or method to be realized? 
There is perhaps a 2:1 ratio in favor of the 
drudgery approach. 

Tnis is certainly not due to instructors' 
ignorance or inability in their fie Ids -- rather, 
it might be due to some teachers' almost 
archaic attitudes toward their profession: 
"I am here to teach, hear me." 

The contemporary student's highly special- 
ized and technological society makes his learn- 
ing "everything" an impossibility. Therefore 
he probably prefers to view his instructors as 
that part of the college whose function it is to 
disturb complacency, to test ideas, to debate 
issues, and to stimulate modifications of 
behavior (to paraphrase Logan Wilson, past 
president of the American Council on Educa- 
tion in a commencement address at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee). 

Thus, from the comments made at that cur- 
riculum meeting and in outside circles, it wou Id 
seem that a student directive -- serious ly and 
critically evaluating instructors, teaching 
methods, and texts -- which would have some 
influence upon retention and dismissal of 
instructors, might be valuable. 

This is not to say that students should be 
allowed to assume any total control of faculty 
hiring or firing --but at least some considera- 
tion should be afforded the needs of the con- 
sumer. In the final consensus, many colleges 
and universities are acknowledging that no one 
is better equipped to view the teacher as 
teacher than the student. 
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calendar 

ART 

San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege, "Kaleidoscope "66," opart - 
ists: the exhibition is free of 
charge, and features the work of 
major local artists in an arrange- 
ment of mirrors and prisms de- 
signed to explore the act of see- 
ing. 



UCLA Galleries, Old Dickson 
Art Center, "Masterpieces from 
the Sir Henry Wellcome Collec- 
tion," over 400 objects of ethnic 
and primitive art, through May. 



USC - facsimiles of Byzantine art 
treasures from Serbia and Mace- 
donia; Fisher and Quinn Gal- 
leries, through May. 



LECTURES 

Rev. James O'Reilly Ph D: Ap- 
proaches of scientist, philosopher 
and theologian. This is the last 
in a series of lectures about two 
kinds of destination 'Achieved' 
and *Donated.' March 30, 4:10 
in the lecture Hall, at the Mount 
campus free. 



LITERARY 

San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege - Daniel Bernd will present 
nie finale of a series of readings, 
a "Translation of Li Po,"March 
30 in the Little Theatre at 1 p.m. 
» * a 

MUSIC 

Symphonic Wind Ensemble is fea- 
turing works by Henry Pick, 
Nevell Long, Robert Linn, and 
Leonard Bernstein will perform, 
at San Fernando Valley State on 
March 28. Admission $.50. 



Vladimir Ussachevsky, lecture- 
concert: 'Electronic Horizons 
in Contemporary Music." Mr. 
Ussachevsky will discuss new 
tools available to the composer, 
merit, and style, illustrating his 
points. Schoenberg Hall, UCLA, 
Sunday, April 17 at 8:30 p.m. 



SCREEN 

Award-winning BLACK ORPHE- 
US, April 8, Europa Theatre, 
Beverly Hills. 



From Guidance Office. 



Recruiters scheduled 
for March, April 



Now, as you near the end of 
your formal undergraduatework, 
you have an important decision 
to make: What will you do after 
graduation? The process of 
making this decision, can be most 
interesting and challenging, if 
you recognize the many alter- 
natives which you face. 

What do most students such 
as yourself do after graduation? 
Last year, March of 1965, a 
questionnaire was distributed to 
the 1965 graduates of Mount St. 
Mary's College. It was learned 
that of the 104 seniors surveyed, 
3070 planned to attend graduate 
schools in 1966. The outcome of 
our survey was as follows: 

8.3 social work 

10.3 public relations, manage- 
ment, personnel work, adver- 
tising 

6.4 marriage 

21.0 education (teaching) 

21.0 nursing 

3.0 merchandising, retailing, 

buying 

30.0 graduate school 

WHAT WILL YOU BE DOING 
FOLLOWING GRADUATION THIS 
JUNE? 

This spring. Mount St. Mary's 
College Guidance Office has once 
again invited various personnel 
from private industry and gov- 
ernment to our campus. These 
representatives will be available 
on campus to interview interested 
juniors and seniors. 

To assist our 1966 graduates 
of MSMC, we urge each senior 
to also obtain a copy of the 
COLLEGE PLACEMENT AN- 
NUAL 1966 from the Guidance 
Office. Copies of how to write 
an effective resume are also 
available. 

Any junior or senior who is 
interested in interviewing with 
any of the following representa- 
tives should make an appointment 
at the Guidance Office now. 

Monday, April 4, 1966 
THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. Mrs. Beverly Cleve- 
land. Interviewing seniors for 
management training positions 
following graduation. Humanities 
Building, Conference Room 2A, 
10 a.m. -3 p.m. 

Friday, April 15. 1966 
GRADUATE RECORD EXAM- 



INATIONS (area) - All seniors 
Humanities-204 Room. 

Saturday. April 16. 1966 
GRADUATE RECORD EXAMIN- 
ATIONS (advanced) and (aptitude). 
9:00-4:30 p.m. Humanities Bldg. , 
204 Room. 

Monday, April 18, 1966 
SYSTEMS DEVE LOPME NT COR- 
PORATION, Mr. John Mitchell. 
Interviewing math juniors and 
seniors for training programs.^ 
Humanities Building, Conference 1 
Room 2A, 10 a.m. -3 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 20, 1966 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 
Miss Edith Leidy, Personnel Ser- 
vices Director. Professional 
Worker positions open to all col- 
lege graduates. Interviews open* 
to all majors. Humanities 
Building, Conference Room, 2A, 
10 a.m. -3 p.m. 

Thursday, April 21, 1066 
COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, 
Bureau of Public Assistance. Ca- 
reer opportunities in social work* 
Interviews open to all majors. 
Humanities Building, Conference 
Room 2A, 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Friday, April 22, 1966 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES, Inter- 
views for Civil Service Positions 
including the position of Admin-* 
istrative Assistant. Interviews 
open to all majors. Humanities 
Building, Conference Room 2A, 
10 a.m. -3 p.m. 

Monday, April 25, 1966 
U.S. AIR FORCE, Lieutenant 
Cross, Sacramento; Sergeant" 
Mulliken, Los Angeles. Officer 
training programs for the woman 
college graduate. All majors in- 
vited to interview. Campus Cen- 
ter, 10 a.m. -available through 
evening. 

Wednesday, April" 27, 1966 t 
COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES. 
Probation Department, Richard 
Inman, Sup. Deputy Probation 
Officer. Recruiting all majors, 
particularly sociology and psy- 
chology. Any candidate for the 
position Probation Counselor or^ 
Probation trainee must complete 
the testing on Sat. March 19, 1966 
Saturday, April 2, 1966; Thurs- 
day, April 7, 1966. This test 
qualifies for the July trainee 
program. 

Friday, May 6, 1966 
PEACE CORPS TESTING on 
campus (Brentwood), 3-5 p.m. 



Editor: 
Pessimism. Gripes. Winter. 

That season is taking a trip 
for a few months. Let's send 
our other friends too. I'm be- 
ginning to get bored with my own 
complaints about every wart on 
a teacher, worm on the lawn, 
and student government. If 1 
repeat the sad news of attf nd- 
ance at class meetings again, 
you could easily think this is 
the school hymn. 

Obviously spring is turning 
our way. Let's pull ourselves 
out of the shadows and vacant 
trunks we've been pouring 
through. Let's enjoy the green 
and yellow things. The Mount 
and its students (that's US) have 
a few finer clothes than muddy 
uniforms. We arc not complete 
political do-nothings, buried 
heads, and empty party girls. 
Our big L.A. community 
ainly recognizes our 
tutors, artists, nurses, and mus- 
icians. And wc are trying to 
learn more about our commun- 
ity through our "Los Angeles 
Program. 

True, there haven't been any 
train stopping, parade mar 
protests against gaudy ti 
shoes, bald heads, or webbe< 
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But this doesn't say we aren't 
thinking, aware people. Perhaps 
we're aware enough to see some- 
thing more important than the 
latest jungle stomp that should 
"involve" students. Let's not 
confuse involvement, maturity, 
knowledge, social awareness with 
a screaming mass of purple polka 
dots. We don't have too many 
loud colors, but wc do have more 
intense values. 
Concern. Imagination. Spring. 

Susan Fisher 

Dear Editor, 

'Couldn't help thinking while 

reading the last few issues of 
View that perhaps our school 
isn't suffering so much from 
apathy as it is from a "cold war" 
between two valuable groups. 
Both criticize -- one verbally, 
n silence. 
The verbal eroupki 
us how bad things are and 
accuses the silent ones oft 
the cause -- non-thinl'- rr. witli 
no reactions. ' U p' r ,,a P 
ence Is th 

to a fruitless search fo: 
Mount girl. She's a girl who 
sparkles with life -- you'll find 



her playing bridge, interested 
in politics, out on a date, and r 
participating in an OCCASIONAL 
discussion group, but knowing 
when discussion should end. 

Constant brooding will never 
solve our problems. Let's have 
pretentious discussions, tear off 
pseudo-intellectual masks, in 
troduce some optimism and by 
doing so bring life to our campus. 
Sincerely, 

Rosemary Rcilly and 
Peggy Jacobs 

(Editor's note: It is interest- 
ing to sec that current issues* 
dealt with in the VIEW are con- 
sidered to be pessimistic. 
In truth the staff Icels that the 
comments made hep in an pal- 
ly optimistic, in that rln y an 
made with the hop* fill I • 111 f that 
tlr y will encourage concrete re-' 
suits and action. It seems that 
this letter asserts success along 
this line, Thank you.) 

Dear Editor, 

Joyful thanks to the parti 
pants and organizers of <' 

im- 
agina' g days of 

wal. 

Mikie Dougherty 
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DRAMA. . .from pq. 1 

to the two men co-directing the 
company: Mr. Brendon Thomas 
Dylan (of England's Abbey Thea- 
tre) and Mr. Brian Caffikin (of 
the Liverpool Repertory Thea- 
tre). 

The arrival on campus of 
this vital and exceptionally qual- 
ified company is particularly 
timely since UCLA's theatre 
company is moving to affiliate 
with the Music Center, leaving 
a vacuum in local theatre pro- 
ductions which this new group 
hopes to fill. 

With the permission of Ac- 
tors Equity Association, the 
Workshop includes not only Mr. 
Dyland and Mr. Gaffikin. but al- 
son Jonathon Morris (recently 
the cardinal in A Man For All 
Seasons), Kay Stewart, Mary Do- 
novan, Louann Henderson, Elaina 
Lainin, John Leventson ("who 
even fooled Bob Hope on the 
Johnny Carson show with his 
remarkable resemblance to 
Prince Philip" comments Dr. 
Bennett), Cam Watson, James 
Wixsted, and John Adderley. 

Students involved in the Milk- 
wood production are Esa Ash- 
down, Sue Eichelsbach, Paula 
Meichtry, Ann Parker, Judy Tar- 
bet, and Cassie Wertsberger. 

This dynamic group will pre- 
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sent Under Milkwood in a benefit 
performance for the college on 
May 1 at 7:30. Tickets are avail- 
able from Dr. Bennett now and 
she advises early purchase. Do- 
nation is $2.50 and $1.50 for 
Mount students. It is vital that 
the college evince its support of 
this event to insure further dra- 
matic endeavors. 

APRIL CONCERT. ..from pg. 1 
January 16 "Diaries" entry, and 
Friedrich Nietzsche's "O Man! 
Take Heed!" 

TITLE -UNKNOWN 



The final selection by Joseph 
Byrd a hallmark in the Mount's 
musical endeavors. The piece is 
being composed especially for 
Mount St. Mary's andwill be per- 
formed here for the first time 
anywhere. Byrd, presently af- 
filated with UCLA's New Music 
Workshop, most graphically rep- 
resents the immediate trends 
among young composers. His 
piece involves eight cellos, clair- 
net, piano, and percussion. So 
recent is this composition that 
to date it has no title. 

This unusual program is 
scheduled for Wednesday, April 
13, at 7:30 in the Little Theater. 



FOR RENT 

4 Bedroom Ski Lodge 

V» mi. from June Mt. lift 

large groups welcome, special rates 

for information coll: 

Jack or Morylu Harrigan 

ST. 42431 
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Campus - Pac 39r; 

Valuable Gift for 
Female Students 



Paperback Book Sale 
Notes & Christmas 
Cards - 1/2 Price - 




THE MOUNT BOOK STORE 
COLLEGE BOOK CO. 



81/2, Marienbad, Rashomon 
raise questions of reality 



What is reality, if not what 
one thinks it is? 

One semester has spun around 
to SPEC'S film festival again and 
reality is one of the chief ques- 
tions. Is it in Fellini's EIGHT 
AND A HALF, in Resnais' LAST 
YEAR AT MARIENBAD; or in 
Akira Kurosawa's RASHO-MON? 
But reality on its own is not the 
only consideration. Truth is in- 
volved: is it absolute? is it ob- 
jective? or subjective? The de- 
cision is up to the audience, 
though how they can be more cer- 
tain than the actors, who spell 
no paneceas, remains to be seen. 

MYSTIC AND OTHER LEVELS 

Fellini's EIGHT AND A HALF 
is a film about the making of a 
film; its hero is its director; its 
setting is a health spa. Die di- 
rector Guido Anselmi (Marcello 
Mastroianni) is, in Fellini's 
words, a man who is "weak, con- 
fused, and vacillating; who finds 
himself unable to cope with real- 
ity and seeks a way out in 
dreams." 




This is one mystic level. The 
film casts light on his condition 
in a series of dream - and - 
memory sequences probing back 
into childhood. The ostensible 
story, however, tells of director 
Guido who has made a commit- 
ment to do a film, has the organ- 
ization and backings all set. and 
is struggling to find an idea 

ESTHETIC ORDER 
The film opens silently on a 



tunnel clogged with staUed cars 
and buses. As Mastroianni tries 
to start his car, fumes surge into 
it and he begins to suffocate. 
Mastroianni finally floats in 
fantasy out of the car, out of the 
tunnel and into the sky. Later he 
is pulled from the sky like a kite; 
he wakes up in a cluttered bed- 
room at a pleazy spa. 

WOMAN "A" AND MAN "X" 

LAST YE AR AT MARIENBAD 
is Directed by Alain Resnais. 
the Frenchman who made HIRO- 
SHIMA, MON AMOUR. LAST 
YEAR AT MARIENBAD is not a 
film that entertains; it is an enig- 
ma. However, to Resnais' riddle 
there is not just one solution; 
there is an infinite series of so- 
lution, and some of them suppose 
an esthetic, metaphysical, and 
even mathematical sophistica- 
tion. 

The story's setting is a lav- 
ish, baroque resort hotel. Here, 
the three principals meet: they 
are "A" a young woman; "M," 
who is "perhaps her husband;" 
and "X," a young man who is a 
stranger. Throughout most of the 
film the camera is concentrated 
on the nameless X and A, as X 
attempts to convince A that they 
met before, "perhaps atMarien- 
bad," had an affair, and had 
planned to meet now at this hotel 
and run away together. At first 
A takes the story as a joke, 
but as X becomes more persist- 
ent, she becomes frightened and 
finally she is forced to become 
what the stranger says she is, 
and unquestioning leaves with 
him. 

He has slowly persuaded her 
to imagine they were in love — 
or perhaps to persuade her to 
remember they were really 
in love. Does it matter which? 
What is reality, if not what one 
thinks it is? 

VIOLENCE AND ANIMALISM 

RASHO-MON takes place 
about 1200 years ago at the main 
gate to Kyoto, where three men 
sit sheltering themselves from 
the rain, contemplating a brutal 



act that has recently occured. 
A merchant and his wife traveling 
through the forest, were waylaid 
by a bandit. The wife was at- 
tacked and the merchant was 
killed. 

The crime is enacted four 
times, resulting in four different 
stories: the bandit's version of 
the incident, the wife's version, 
the dead merchant's version, 
as told through a medium, and 
finally, the version as told by a 
witness. 

Director Kurosawa has woven 
these four contradictory tales 
into a completely engrossing and 
intriguing film that will leave its 
audience spellbound. Hehas suc- 
ceeded in bringing out die vio- 
lence and basal animalism of 
his characters in a way not pre- 
viously seeruThe photography, at 
times almost ghostly, is remark- 
able, as is the use of music and 
incidental sounds. 

COFFEE AND DISCUSSION 

The Film Festival extends 
April 15, 16, and 17 at 7.-30 in the 
Little Theatre. Foil owing each of 
the films, there will be a dis- 
cussion and coffee in the Campus 
Center. Dr. Hugh Grey, Chair- 
man of the Theatre Arts Depart- 




ment at UCLA, will conduct the 
discussion after EIGHT AND A 
HALF. The following evening 
Rev. Donald Hartsock, who was 
here last year for the Film Fes- 
tival, will speak about LAST 
YEAR AT MARIENBAD. A third 
speaker will be here for RASHO- 
MON. 



SPRING, 1966 

Dean's List for the Fall 
Semester of 1965 

Grade point of 3.3 or higher 
for the Fall Semester: 

SENIORS: 
Ambersley. Janice 
Cormick, Judith 
Deutsch, Emily 
Dougherty, Gloria 
Gibbs, Eileen 
Gorman, Mary 
Kenyon, Kathryn 
Lucken, Cheryl 
Mitchell, Margaret 
Roberts, JoAnn 
Schanz, Susan 
Sprigg". J ane 
Stevens, Mark 
Sweeney, Janine 
Taberski, Paillette 
Tarbet, Judy 

JUNIORS 
Andrew, Kathie 
Ashdown, Isa 
Domenico, Agostina 
Finnegan, Ann 
Fisher, Frances 
Fisher, Susan 
Hohman, Patricia 
King, Melody 
Lancaster, DeWitt 
icoll. Sandra 



Dean's List 



Maage, Christina 
Nucci, Norma 
Parry, Linda 
Pendergest, Mary 
Pisano, Joanne 
Reilly, Rosemary 
Youle, Sally 

SOPHOMORES 
Bednar, Catherine 
Colburn, Kathleen 
Embrey, Lynda 
Hartman, Diana 
Haverick, Kathleen 
Kimball, Kathleen 
Lacoste, Catherine 
Liston, Thea 
Macek, Kathcryn 
Plautz, Carol 
Stoering, Ruth 

FRESHMEN 
Arneson, Mary 
Asbury. Diane 
Bryan. Kathleen 
Conner. Kathleen 
Desmarais, Patricia 
Godinez, Carmen 
Herrick, Carole 
Jacobs, Laurie 
Karbo, Marian 
Kefcler, Teresa 
OTlora. Jill 
Safarik, Eleanor 
Samson. Kathryn 



Tomac, Michele 
Womack, Deirdre 

Special - 3.7 and higher: 

SENIORS 

Delany, Elizabeth 3.80 
de Rijk. Elizabeth 3.77 
Finn, Alene 3.82 
Hallenbeck, Pamela 4.00 
King, Ann 3.80 
Sanchez, Martha 3.80 
Wood, Mary 4.00 

JUNIORS 

Ambrose, Christine 4.00 
Fusek, Mary 3.86 
Reid, Julia 3.85 
Zilles, Barbara 3.93 

SOPHOMORES 
Bell, Francine 3.88 
Chuang, Clarice 3.67 
Melcher, Judith 3.88 

FRESHMEN 

Brennan. Ellen 3.86 
Carberry, Patricia 3.71 

roll, JoAnne 3.82 
Cavanaugh, Shelley, 3.71 
Hricik, Carol 3.80 
ired 4.00 
Wolff, Janet 4.00 
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Women: 



^After four years of college, 
why settle for just a job? 
Pacific Telephone can offer 
you a career. 





BONNIE TYREMAN B.S. in Engineering, UCLA 
Bonnie has applied her engineering training to 
her work at Pacific Telephone. She's an Assist- 
ant Engineer for the Los Angeles Central Area 
Traffic Planning District and she's responsible 
for assigning customer dialing procedures and 
Central office codes. 





rt 



SHIRLEY WINSLOW B.S. in Business Adminis- 
tration, use 

Just out of college, Shirley is putting her ad- 
ministrative knowledge to work for Pacific 
Telephone. She's a Business Office Supervisor 
responsible for training her own group of Serv- 
ice Representatives and promoting good cus- 
tomer service. 



SHERYL HOROWITZ B.A. in Political Science, 
UCLA 

As an Assistant Traffic Operating Manager for 
Pacific Telephone, Sheryl is responsible for the 
training and supervision of 30 women opera- 
tors. At certain times each week, she's in charge 
of the entire office, seeing that calls are handled 
properly to insure good customer service. 

Make a date to see our Beverly Cleveland. 
You may learn a lot you never knew about 
career opportunities at Pacific Telephone. 

INTERVIEWING: APRIL 4 



A \ Pacific Telephone 

AN EQUAL OPPOK - MPLOYER 



Spring 
Sing 
Review 



This year's Spring Sing had 
everything from hula to jazz to 
a red-light version of the St. 
James Infirmary. The master 
of ceremonies, Patrick Orr, had 
the only requirement any MC 
really needs— a steady supply of 
corn. The Kaleolanis, Hawaii's 
representatives and first place 
winners, had fire, dance and 
hand-made leis. 

The Mount Swingers, second 
place winners, had rhythm' and a 
horn under the piano. Loyola's 
Knights of Columbus, special 
guests, had showmanship and a 
large troup of Mount girls; while 
the seniors had Betsy Dickerson 
and Sister Catherine Anita in 
their respective black gowns. 

The only thing that Spring 
Sing did not have was a full 
house. Whether due to a lack of 
publicity or a general lack of 
interest, the little theatre was 
half empty. Those who attended 
were well entertained, so the 
evening was still a success. But 
the empty seats were a reminder 
that attendance at all school func- 
tions is slowly dwindling. 

Spring Sing participants did 
not seem to mind, neither did 
the audience that attended. But 
singers and audiences have a 
habit of growing older and filter- 
ing out of the Mount into the 
big bad outside; which leaves 
Spring Sing with an empty stage 
and no audience, which leaves 
present day graduates muttering, 
"What happened to Spring Sing, 
what happened to mixers, what 
happened to student government, 
what happened to . . ." 

MUN. . .from pg. 1 

M.U.N., while the delegates raf- 
fled two tickets to see Don Ho 
at the Coconut Grove. This mon- 
ey will be used for the Mount to 
host with San Francisco State 
and Occidental College, a recep- 
tion in the Hilton for members 
of their bloc. 

This socialatmosphere in con- 
trast to the following four days 
of formal parliamentary proce- 
dure, will present an opportunity 
for the Mount students to become 
acquainted with the other dele- 
gates. 

Those participating are: 
Kathy Donovan, Alison Janney, 
Mary Whitney, Barbara Jones, 
Betsy Dickerson, Pauline ( ipri- 
ano, Margaret Burns, Mary 
Goodwin, Anne Finnegan, Chris 
Sullivan, Mary Kaye Fusck, Judy 
Anselon. Jill Brauermann and 
Kay Wood. 
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Mexico flavors second 
Doheny Humanities tour 



Dylan Thomas: 

In a Welsh coast town 



A summer trip to Mexico 
City and Guadalajara is now 
being offered by the Humanities 
Department of die Doheny camp- 
us. The second such seminar- 
tour (the first was to New York 
and was conducted during se- 
mester break), this two-week 
excursion will be lead by Sister 
Patricia Clare and by Sister Luis 
Mary and is open to students of 

Fall loan 
deadlines 

A limited number of loans 
are available each semester for 
■Mount students for tuition and/or 
room and board. These loans are 
not available for other purposes. 
The maximum loan is for 1/2 
of the cost of tuition and room 
and board for resident students 
and 1/2 of tuition cost for day 
students. The loan must be 
repaid before the student is eli- 
gible for another loan. 

A loan is granted for a 
period of one year but it is pre- 
ferable for the loan to be repaid 
in monthly installents in order 
to have funds available for other 
applicants. Rate of interest is 
3*7° per annum. 

Students participating in 
the Cuban Program are eligible 
for Cuban Student Loans are in- 
eligible for participation in the 
regular College Loan Program. 
Some of the guidlines 
used in granting loans are: 

1. Completion of a financial 
statement by parents of student. 

2. Successful completion of at 
lease one semester at Mount St. 
Mary's College. 

3. Grade point average of at 
lease 2.5. 

4. Financial need. 

5. Full-time students. 

Application blanks and 
general information may be se- 
curred from Mrs. Metha, 
Director of Guidance, room 200, 
Humanities Building and Sister 
Josephine at the Downtown Cam- 
pus, for college loans for the 
1966 fall semester. The last date 
for acceptance of these applica- 
tions by the Student Financial Aid 
Committee is May 5, 1966. 

Show features 
latest fashions 

" Fashion Scapes." the Home 
Economics Department's contri- 
bution to the Fine Arts Festival, 
will be presented Wednesday, 
May 4, at 1:10 in the Little Thea- 
ter. Noreen Page will com- 
mentate on the creations of the 
Clothing Construction classes 
from both the Uptown and Down- 
town campuses. 

Tickets for door prizes will 
be sold by Lambda Omicron Chi 
during the preceding week and at 
the door to raise money for the 
$75 scholarship awarded each 
yar to one member. 



either campus. 

In addition to the colorful ave- 
nues of Mexico City, its open 
markets, paper flower gaiety, 
sunny baskets, brilliant jewelry, 
and distinctly Latin joiedevivre, 
students on the tour will browze 
through the fabulous mountain 
town of Taxco where silverwork 
predominates. Other stopoffs in- 
clude Cuernavaca and Ixtapan. 

The Mexican tour's itinerary 
includes a bullfight complete with 
corrida, the Ballet Folklorico, 
a stroll through the modern cam- 
pus of the University of Mexico 
and die new National Musuem of 
Anthropology in Chapulttepec 
Park, a privately conducted pil- 
grimage to Guadalupe, a boatride 
along the floating gardents, and 
an excursion to the pyramids. 
In addition students will see Mex- 
ican life firsthand as they are 
to be entertained socially in pri- 
vate homes. 

The tour is scheduled for June 
4 through June 18 and students 
may gain two units for partici- 
pation in it. Evening seminar 
discussions during May will help 
orient students to Mexican cul- 
ture. 

The cost of the trip is ap- 
proximately $400 and the num- 
ber of students is limited to 
14. Applications should be made 
to either Sister Luis Mary or 
Sister Patricia Clare, $100 down- 
payment accepted May 2. 

Junior year abroad 



By Kathryn Kenyon 
"Mr. Pugh ... takes up the 
tea to Mrs. Pugh and whispers 
on the stairs: here's your arsen- 
ic, dear. And your weedkiller 
biscuit. I've throttled your par- 
akeet. I've spat in the vases. 
I've put cheese in the mouse- 
holes." Door creaks open. 
"Here's your nice tea, dear." 
UNDER MILK WOOD --aplay 
for voices by Dylan Thomas -- 
lilts forward in hilarious dia- 
logue. It is a spring day in a 
small Welsh coast town - - the 
play begins with dreams and 
ghosts before dawn, moving 
through a noisy day. Captain 
Cat, the retired, blind seacap- 
tain, is asleep in his bunk. He 
dreams: 

"Remember me, Captain?" 
the First Drowned asks him. 
"Why you're Dancing Wil- 
liams!" and character by char- 
acter springs to life gossiping, 
arguing under the excellent di- 
rection of Misters Brendon Tho- 
mas Dillon and Brian Gaffikin. 
Not only is the directing ex- 



cellent, it is professional. Both 
gentlemen, Brendon Thomas Dil- 
lon (of England's Abbey Thea- 
tre) and Brian Gaffikin (of the 
Liverpool Repertory Theatre) 
have a wealth of experience be- 
hind them in England, Canada 
and the U.S. 

British Trio 

What is happening to bring 
them on campus is the start of 
a Professional Theatre Work- 
shop at Mount St. Mary's. They 
are a British trio - - Dr. Da- 
phne Nichelson Bennett is admin- 
istrator - - and since the begin- 
ning of UNDER MILKWOOD re- 
hearsals several weeks ago, they 
have been planning further pro- 
ductions possibly for summer 
and next falL 

There is a purpose behind all 
this. UCLA has gone pro with 
the Music Center. A local thea- 
tre is needed and what better 
place to begin than the Mount. 

It is a big beginning. But 
what the Workshop hopes for 
eventually is a Centre for the 



HE opens Fulbright 
competition May 1st 



Are you qualified for graduate 
study abroad? 

The competition for the 1967- 
68 United States Government 
graduate grants for academic 
study or research abroad, and 
for professional training in the 
creative and performing arts. 



Coed to study culture, 
language in Mexico 



Mexico City will be the de- 
stination of Irene Duarte in July, 
when she begins her junior year 
abroad at the Universidad Ibero- 
Americana. 

A Spanish major, she will 
be continuing her Spanish and 
literature courses on a tuition 
scholarship provided by the Uni- 
versity. Western Airlines will 
be providing her transportation. 

"I really need the fluency," 
she said, "and I will be learn- 
ing more about the Mexican peo- 
ple and their culture." During 
her stay, she will be living with 
a family with three children near 
her age. 

"rve got butterflies al- 
ready," says Irene, "because I 
don't know what is going to hap- 
pen." She was in Mexico four 
years ago with her family though, 
and is looking forward to going 
back. 

She is interested in light oper- 
as, dancing and "Bat Man." She 
is also a bullfight "aficionada," 
but says she is going to miss 
the evening concerts at the Hol- 
lywood BowL 

On campus she is social 
chairman of Gamma Sigma Phi 
and a member of Alpha Mu Gam- 
ma, national language organiza- 
tion, and YCS. 

"It will be a great practical 
experience," points out Irene, 




Irene Duarte 

"and I hope to apply it here 
after graduation." A sociology 
minor, she plans to teach in 
East Los Angeles in the future. 
' 'And I am really grateful to the 
school for this great opportun- 
ity." 

She also plans to see a lot 
of the country during the year 
and may travel with her par- 
ents during her vacation from 
November to February. 

She is the second exchange 
student from the Mount to Mex- 
ico and was chosen on the basis 
of her over-all grade point and 
her Spanish grade point. 



will open officially on May 1st, 
the Institute of IntemarionalEdu- 
cation (IE) announced today. 

IE conducts competitions for 
U.S. Government scholarships 
provided by the Fulbright-Hays 
Act as part of the educational 
and cultural exchange program 
of the U.S. Department of State. 
Under this program, more than 
850 American graduate students 
will have the opportunity to study 
in any one of 53 countries. The 
purpose of the awards is to in- 
crease mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the U.S. and 
other countries through the ex- 
change of persons, knowledge 
and skills. 

Application Requirements 

Candidates who wish to apply 
for an award must be U.S. citi- 
zens at the time of application, 
have a bachelor's degree or its 
equivalent by the beginning date 
of the grant and, in most cases, 
be proficient in the language of 
the host country. Selections will 
be made on the basis of academic 
and/or professional record, the 
feasibility of the applicant's pro- 
posed study plan and personal 
qualifications. Preference is giv- 
en to candidates who have not 
had prior opportunity for ex- 
tended study or residence abroad 
and who are under the age of 35. 

Creative and performing ar- 
tists will not be required to have 
a bachelor's degree but they must 
have four years of professional 
study or equivalent experience. 
Applicants in social work must 
have at least two years of pro- 
fessional experience after the 
Master of Social Work degree. 
Applicants in the field of medi- 
cine must have an M.D. at the 
time of application. 

Two types of grants will be 
available through IE under the 

continued on poge 2 



Arts on campus -- professional 
plays, music and dance. UNDER 
MILKWOOD will be performed 
May 1 at 7:30 p.m. in the Little 
Theatre and proceeds go to the 
Building Fund. Tickets areavail- 
able through Dr. Bennett: $2.50 
(Mount students $1.50). 

Wal-do and hidden talent 
The stage is dark except for 
spotlights on Brian Gaffikin and 
Nigel McKeand as they open. 




"Wal-do! ... Oh, what'll the 
neighbors say. From left to 
right, Mary Donovan, Paula 
Meichtry, Susan Eichelsback, and 
Isa Ashdown. 




"Hush, love, hush. I'm widower 
VValdo now," cries Jack Mathers, 
standing. The others from 1. 
are James Wixted, Elena Lanin, 
Lu Ann Henderson, Cam Watson, 
and Barbara Ward. 



Then the delightful voices of the 
whole cast weave in and out with 
lights and sound effects - - Chin- 
ese gongs and owls -- with 
John Adderley, Mary Donovan. 
Lu Ann Henderson, Elena Lanin, 
Jack Mather, Barbard Ward, 
Campbell Watson, and James 
Wixted. 

Amidst all these aresix Mount 
students, in Welsh costumes and 
accents. Isa Ashdown, Susan 
Eichelsbach, Ann Parker, Paula 
Meichtry, Judy Tarbet, and < as- 
sie Wertzberger. 

"Wal-do" Susan Eichelsback 
cries, and one becomes aware of 
more than voices. The scenic 
artist is Kristin Zethren (she 
is Sr. Gerald's lab assistant); 
Robert Main is designer. Voices 
aside, sound effects are court- 
esy of Paul Welbom from the Sane 
and Insane Record Shop in Santa 
Monica. 

Carol Bell is assistant to the 
director and Maureen Jansen is 
Stage Manager. 

However, even Dr. Bennett is 
in the act, the "voice of Ben- 
nett" is an amusing, a propos 
sketch. 

Talent revealed, this is a 
spectacular beginning for a Pro- 
fessional Theatre Workshop at 
the Mount. 
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Editorial 



Note: Due to every- 
one's spontaneous re- 
sponse to the last few 
issues of theVIEW / we 



declare this FREE 
SPEECH WEEK. 

K„K. and R„M. 



continued from page 1 

Fulbright-Hays Act: U.S. Go- 
vernment Full Grants, and U.S. 
Government Travel Grants. 

Full Grant Provisions 

A full award will provide a 
grantee with tuition, mainte- 
nance, round-trip transportation, 
health and accident insurance 
and an incidental allowance. In 
Ceylon, India, Japan, Nepal, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, the Re- 
public of China, and Turkey, a 
maintenance allowance will be 
provided for one or more ac- 
companying dependents. 

A limited number of travel 
grants is available to supple- 
ment maintenance and tuition 
scholarships granted to Ameri- 
can students by universities, pri- 
vate donors and foreign govern- 
ments. 

Countries participating in the 
fuD grant program will be: Af- 
ghanistan, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium-Luxemborg, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, 
China (Republic of), Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Finland, France, 
Germany (Federal Republic of), 
Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Iran, Ireland, Ita- 
ly, Jamaica, Japan, Korea, Ma- 
laysia, Mexico, Nepal, the Ne- 
therlands. New Zealand, Nicara- 
gua, Norway, Pakistan, Para- 
guay, Peru, the Philippines, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, Unit- 
ed Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Travel grants will be avail- 
able to France, Germany, Israel, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Turkey. 

Inter-American Studies Program 

Because of the growing in- 
terest in inter-American studies, 
there are grants available to a 
number of countries in the Amer- 
ican Republics area in the fields 
of history, the social sciences. 



law, the humanities and other 
suitable fields. All applicants for 
these grants must be proficient 
in the spoken language of the 
country for which they apply, 
and should have an interest in 
the knowledge of the American 
Republics area, specifically in 
the country or countries for which 
they are applying. A major in 
Latin American studies is not 
required. Applicants should have 
a good academic record and 
should be well informed on the 
American political and social 
scene. These grants are pro- 
vided especially for graduating 
seniors and graduate students 
up to and including the M.A. 
level who are interested in a 
year of course work in a uni- 
versity in the American Repub- 
lics area. The grants are not 
intended to support doctoral dis- 
sertations projects. Candidates 
for these grants may be called 
for personal interview at uni- 
versity locations throughout the 
country. 

For the grants to the Ameri- 
can Republics area, preference 
is given to single applicants. 
Although married students may 
apply for the grants, the awards 
make no provision for the travel 
expenses or support of depen- 
dents and are thus better suited 
to single persons. 

There will also be opportu- 
nities for teaching assistantships 
in India and Italy for students 
interested in teaching English 
as a foreign language; teaching 
fellowships at universities in It- 
aly for the teaching of the Eng- 
lish language and English or 
American literature; and teach- 
ing fellowships at universities 
in Sweden for the teaching of 
American literature and/or ci- 
vilization. 

Application forms and infor- 
mation for students currently 
enrolled at Mount St. Mary's 
may be obtained from the cam- 
pus Fulbright adviser. 
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Dear Editor: 

Mount Saint Mary's is defin- 
itely not a haven for hypocon- 
driacs. If you should be both- 
ered by an ailment some bright 
day, don't bother going to the 
Health Office. By the time it 
opens for business, you've pro- 
bably developed some incurable 
disease. "Back at ten-thirty" 
reads the sign on the door. As 
three-thirty rolls around, the 
mysterious little door on the first 
floor Humanities Building creaks 
open ( creaks because it is not 
used to being open). 

But I my friends, I believe 
I've found a solution to our di- 
lemna. We could have a new 
vending machine installed in the 
Campus Center - with three small 
buttons: one for asprin, one for 
salt, and one for sympathy. At 
least it will be there when we 
need it, 

I must go now, the ambul- 
ance has just arrived from Coun- 
ty General in response to my 
frantic call. 

As always, 
D.O.A. 
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Vulgarity 

by fother o'reillv 

That the phrase 'nouveau rlche* has passed into the language is 
sufficient indication that we are acutely aware of one most evident 
form of vulgarity. Few fail to note the departure from refinement 
that often descends upon the manners of those who have lately come 
to wealth. While poor they could be decent. Become rich, they put 
on airs, flaunt their wealth, demand service, complain to the manage- 
ment, in general behave, as they think, like lords. 

What a pity it is that we have no comparable phrases to describe 
with equal pungence the less evident but more odious forms of 
vulgarity. There is, for example, the kind of rudeness that often 
marks the manners of those who have lately come to learning. The 
discovery that knowledge may be brought before the bar of reason 
is too much for such as these. In a burst of agnosticism, all know- 
ledge is put on trial, somewhat as when a person gets drunk on the 
first week's wages. The vulgarism that "everything can be bought" " 
is paralleled by the illusion that "everything can be proven." They 
behave, as they think, like professors. 

We may pass over the antics of those who have lately come to 
other eminences, of beauty, of physical strength, of talent, of 
freedom, of power. Let us come quickly to the olympian folly that 
can come with the recent arrival togoodness. Religious 'conversion* 
is often followed by the loftiest and hence the most despicable of 
vulgarities, that "everything can be made holy." The recent acces- 
sion to ascetical and mystical insights, the new discovery of 
the country of the soul, the experience of unexpected depth of re- 
ligious feeling can set one moving with satanic rudeness along paths 
of pseudo-exaltation. We behave, as we think, like saints. 

The ultimate in vulgarity has been reached when we are rude 
about vulgarity, and that in the name of holiness. Fortunately, 
even this will pass. We become accustomed to money and let go 
of it. We grow used to reason and are not blinded by it. We even 
live down our holiness, and then -- but not before --we Find it. 
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Egyptian 



Ants? 



by Susan fisher 



Are you looking for a good 
drinking song? Or have you been 
searching these last ten years 
for a few love peoms from Anc- 
ient Egypt? You can now have 
both. 

Your ten minute drinking song 
is tape #668 in the Mount Libr- 
ary. There are over 2000 selec- 
tions on tape which faculty and 
students are free to enjoy in 
the listening room. These liv- 
ing conversations cover politics, 
folk music, freedom, and Egypt- 
ian love poems. 

There are those entangling 
ologys too, sociology, psycholo- 
gy, theology, and biology. For 
example, if you like insect psy- 
chology, you can hear SOUL OF 
THE WHITE ANT #235. Or per- 
haps GAMBLERS ANONYMOUS 
#409 or VARIETIES OF LOVE 
#367 would excite your curio- 
sity. 



For the sheer silly pleasure 
listen to THE ZOO STORY #254, 
a play by Edward Albee about 
a strange encounter on a bench 
in Central Park. This is one of 
the many recorded productions 
which include plays from Greek, 
English, and contemporary 
times. OEDIPUS REX #212, 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 
#63 and ENDGAME #151 are 
among the selections. 

The music and art scene in 
Los Angeles is easy to find on 
numerous tapes. If you wish to 
find any of these topics, just 
investigate the subject cards in 
the brown metal box. There you 
will discover the remaining 2000 
topics; SUICIDE #521. THE USE 
OF THE BLUES #131, THE THIR- 
TEEN CLOCKS #178, THE 
BLACK MUSLIM MOVEMENT 
#258, AN AGE OF SONG #763, 
and a big ETC. 



Support tuition tax credits 

The high cost of higher education Is much discussed these 
days by the professional educators, politicans, students, and, 
understandably, by the students' parents. 

Ways must be found to ease the growing burden of tuition and 
fees. New sources of scholarship funds must be created. These 
objectives must be attained with a minimum of senseless controls 
and without skyrocketing administrative costs. The situation calls 
for fresh, imaginative thinking -- precisely the kind of thinking 
that created the tuition tax credit proposal that soon will come to a 
vote in Congress. 

Under the tuition tax credit concept, each taxpayer will In al- 
lowed to subtract from his tax bill a specified share of the amount 
he spends for college tuition and fees. Since taxpayers will be per- 
mitted to pay tuitions for any student and receive credits, new 
sources of funds for scholarships will be created. 

As explained in the Ribicoff-Dominick bill, the maximum tuition 
tax credit would be $325. For example, a parent or individual who 
paid out $250 in college tuition or fee." could suhtrart that amount 
from his tax bill. If his bill was $750, he would send the Federal 
government a check for $500. 

Through tuition tax credits, parents and students will be aided. 
I hey will have more freedom to choose from among the nation's 
many Pine public and independent colleges and universities, 
fabric of high education will be si d. 

The tuition tax credit concept deserves the support of stu- 
dents and parents. Please writ- your senators and urge 
support of ■ i fig legislation. 



Curiosity * 
for women 

Almost everything is possible 
for a woman in today's society, 
students at Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege were told recently in a . 
campus address by Mrs. Laurel 
Van der Wal Roennau, a nation- 
ally known airport consultant. 

Mrs. Roennau who, in pri- 
vate life is Mrs. William II. 
Roennau and the mother of two 
young sons, Jonathan and Mich- ^ 
ael, shared many of her thirty 
different occupational exper- 
iences with the coeds. 

Her positions have included 
being a deputy sheriff, gambling 
casino shill, bioastronautics en- 
gineer and former member of the 
Board of Airport Commis- r 
sloners, City of Los Angeles. 

"I consider living full-tlmi 
an incurable disease, she said. 
"People need a sense of chal- 
lenge, adventure and discovery to 
get the most out of life." 

Weighing the importance of v 
her many, unusual occupations, 
Mrs. Roennau considers "being 
wife and mother" as ranking 
first In importance. 

"While a woman's most im- 
portant role is to fulfill her | 
in the family and society, this • 
does not mean everyone must 
marry and have children. Suc- 
cess in any activity, depends on 
acceptance of femininity." 

Women are affected by many 
limitations, including hard phy- 
sical labor and those jobs which • 
reduce the dignity of women in her 
family role, Mrs. Roennau stated. 
A member of the British 
Interplanetary Society and the 
American Institute of Aeronau- 
tics and Astronautics, Mrs. Roe- 
nnau suggested five Starting . 
points for imaginative women 
who want the most from lif< : 

1. Don't be afraid to be cur- 
ious. When something inter- 
ests you, find out about it. 

2. Don't be afraid to be skep- 
ti' al. Accepting ev. rythlng 
at face value is a good way 
of understanding vi 

3. Don't be- afraid to give up. 
Self-discipline is necessary 
in every task. 

5. Do have a willingness to 
to get involved In things. 

Mrs. Rocnnau's lecture v, 
part of the "Women In Contem- 
porary Society" series at Mount 
St. Mary's College. 
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Mt. artists 
make film 
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Art is... 



Second of Satisfaction 



Sit five art students, one 
teacher, and a reporter around 
a wooden table ar7f liester Place 
and tall< about art. Mien you 
find that an is difficult to talk 
about, difficult to understand but 
always exciting and alive. 

five students, Norina 
( artusciello, Kathy Keelin, Mary 
Porter, Mary Ann Myers and 
Ruby Tse are like the things 
they create -- alive. They're 
alive to the challenge that art 
gives them, and alive to the pur- 
pose that they find in the whole 
process of creation. 

And what is this process of 

i'ion n At the basis, it's in- 
volvement, challenge, it's not be- 
ing just preoccupied. You start 
with raw material --a black 
canvas, clay, wood or maybe 
plastics. And then you mold. 
You make it change and grow. 
You watch it come alive and you 
see ideas that you never even 
knew were there. You're not 
just preoccupied, you're creat- 
ing. 

And if you're creating well, 
you forget about the grades, and 
the teachers, and the outside crit- 
icisms. You become wholly in- 
volved in abstracting new vis- 
ions, new perspectives from the 
every-day things of life. You 
enter into the delicate balance of 
creation - - of fighting your ma- 
terial, rc-shaping and controlling 
it into the fullest and most free 



expression of self you can find. 
Just once prehaps, you 
dream of a ceramic pot. Norina 
did, and she made it. But most 
01 the time your dreams don't 



Theories of art teeter deli- 
ciously at opposite ends. Artists 
fly and rage at what art is and 
what it isn't, whether the artist 
should indulge himself or pam- 
per the viewer, and whether an 
exhibit belongs in an art show or a 
junk heap. 

Must an artist's intentions 
zero in somewhere to mark off 
his half-acre or does he own the 
world? Art majors Hedy Pam 
and Joanne Pisano agree on unity 
of artistic intent ~ to convey 
emotion. But each slips into an 
approach that is fitted to their 
view of life, and consistent with 
their modes of expression. 

Hedy. a freshman with pre- 
vious training in Japanese art, 
has a delicate, lithe style. Her 
pencil sketches live onthepaper. 
For Hedy, all art is an intensely 
personal expression of the art- 
ist's sensitivity; it is his re- 
sponse to the world. Her con- 
cepts of art are mingled 
with childhood memories and a 
love of placing herself in 
another's position to experience 
broader range of feeling. 

Self-expression is the key to 
her own love for art and her en- 
couragement to others. 

"Talent is just one per cent 
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Photo 
Ceramics Clos 

come out. Or like Ruby, you 
create something and irs too 
alive. You've lost control -- 
you fight it and all you get is 
frustration. So you throw it 
away and start again. 

And as their teacher. Mr. 
O'Neill, pointed out, it has to 
have surprise. You have to 
look at a negative in the 
darkroom, or a design, or a box 
and see something you've never 
seen before. If you do then you 
create, and all the fighting and 
growth and frustration climaxes, 
as Ruby says, in that one split 
second of satisfaction. 




credits Norina Costusciello 

s 1965-1966 

— if you're willing to draw and 
you like it, go ahead! But I would 
never use my art for advertising. 
It's not expressive enough. I 
couldn't put myself into it." 

Joanne Pisano's concern in 
art is with the viewer. It is the 
problem of universal communi- 
cation that Joanne, with Mount 
students Margaret Wright, Liz 
Hein, and Colleen Cunningham, 
is encountering in making the 
Mount's first film, "Escape". 

"The difficult problem with 
art is making things universal so 
they can be grasped by everyone. 
In film, every symbol, sound 
and visual effect must carry one 
emotion that will be universally 
meaningful." 

The film is meant to evoke 
emotion, not in the sense of 
personal response, like Hedy, 
but on an objective level. The 
viewer must be hit by the visual 
effect of watching the unfamiliar 
and the disassociated to exper- 
ience an emotion so real and 
alive that he may not be able to 
communicate it in words. 

'd be happy if at the end 
of the film people got a little 
laugh and a question mark from 
seeing something for the first 
time." 




Mary Masculine 
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Photo Norina Castusceillo 

Terrie Doyle 



Creative writing class 
discusses art of words 



It's eight o'clock on a Wednes- 
day morning and most of them 
are in need of a stiff black cup of 
coffee. No popcorn this morning, 
but somebody just finished 
munching a candy bar for break- 
fast. 

They spread themselves out 
on pillows, rearrange themselves 
to fit into the lumps of the couch, 
and then they start. They talk 
about writing, about how they 
write and how others write. The 
class is Sister Laurentia's ad- 
vanced creative writing, and they 
are fascinated with the art of 
words. 

"How do you get yourself 
started creating with words?" 
they ask. C.S. Lewis starts with 
a visual image, like a faun carry- 
ing an umbrella. The poetry that 
T.S. Eliot writes -starts with a 
beat, not a vision or an idea but 
a certain pulsing. Flannery 
O'Connor sits at the typewriter 
with her feet in a bucket ofwater 
until she starts to write. Sister 
Laurentia starts with a nice 
phrase. She may go back and 
discard it but it's a start. 

The class agrees. You can 
start anyway you want to, but get 
writing. This is what they do. 
They create with words, they 
share with others, and then they 
criticise what they have created 



and try to perfect it. One of the 
girls will write a poem. It may 
be rough and unfinished, but the 
class will watch it grow and 
smooth out after weeks of work 
and rewriting. i 

They share in each other's 
work, in the character that came 
out flat or the sonnet that's fin- 
ally finished. They share in each 
other's fun -- with exercises in 
finger painting just to release 
emotion and dabblings in free as- 
sociation typing where they sit 
down and write anyting that comes 
to mind. Sometimes what comes 
to mind is a short story or a 
poem. 

It's exciting to watch a talent 
become, or listen to the sounds 
that poetry can have while com- 
municating ideas. But for the 
most part it's hard work. They 
can create much and communi- 
cate much with words. But as 
Sister mentions, "Words are like 
spider webs woven out of your 
own substance." They can't 
take paint and throw it on a can- 
vas, or bang on a piano. All 
they can do is try to write, to 
wait for the words to come — 
words that they use every day, 
words that are both ordinary and 
abstract, words that they now 
reform into an art — into a new 
look at what it is to be alive and 
thinking. 



Photo credit: 
Terrie Doyle 
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on exhibit at the C 
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Bedell to be Music, dance present 
exhibited art festival happening 



Crisis in Teaching 



Painting and stained glass 
widnow designs by Gertrude 
Klaris Bedell, internationally 
known artist, will be exhibited at 
the Downtown campus from April 
24 - May 23. 

Mrs. Bedell, a native of Bud- 
apest, was chosen in a European 
deisgn competition to do the 
stained glass windows for the 
chapel of the Monastery on the 
island of Curzola, Dalmatia at an 
early age. 

Two of her non - objective 
stained glass windows won first 
prize at the Brussels world ex- 
hibition in 1929. They were later 
copied by Tiffany in the U.S. 

Three of her works hang in 
the gallery of the Academia delle 
belle Arti, Florence where she 
continued her study after winning 
the Rome Prize. 

In 1947 she had a one-man 
show at the Art Institute of Pas- 
adena and has exhibited in Paris, 
New York, Chicago and Omaha. 

Concurrent with this exhibit, 
a graduate thesis exhibit of paint- 
ing, drawing, ceramics and 
graphic art by the first can- 
didates for both the bachelor or 
fine and professional arts at 
Mount St. Mary's College will 
be displayed. 



Total theater or happening are 
terms used to describe the spon- 
taneous integration of all art 
forms. Just such an experi- 
mentation in arts will take place 
when the dance and music de- 
partments of the Mount will pre- 
sent a happening during the an- 
nual Fine Arts Festival. 

Four major dance pieces will 
be presented. The first, is the 
premiere of "Settings and Impro- 
visations for Musicians and 
Dancers," composed by Houston 
Higgins, an integration of move- 
ment and sound. The second is 
the dance department's contri- 
bution to the theme of the fest- 
ival, SOUND AND SPACES- 
CAPES. Four dancers will per- 
form in this dance which was 
composed by Joseph Byrd, di- 
rector of the New Music Work- 
shop of the Pasadena Musuem of 
Art, and one of the most re- 
nowned young composers today. 
Shapes for the dance, which deals 
with the electronic, automated 
and highly industrialized age we 
live in, were built under the su- 
pervision of Mr. O'Neal of the 
An department. Mike Shapely is 
in charge of the lights, an import- 
ant part of this dance. 

Another dance will be com- 



PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES - The Son to Cruz County Health De- 
portment offers immediate vacancies for June graduates. Generaliz- 
ed PHN program serving 106,000 population. Enjoy living in grow- 
ing city located on beautiful Monterey Boy only 75 miles from San 
Francisco. Sunny beaches, redwoods, and year around mild weother. 
New University of California Campus recently opened. Salary $527- 
641 with increase to $553 oftessix months. Three weeks vocation 
ofter one year. For further information write today to County Per- 
sonnel Office, 124 Locust Street, Santa Cruz, California. 



Summer Classes in Beginning Typewriting 

Sec. I 8:30 - 9:45 a.m. or Sec. II 5:45 - 7 p.m. 
June 27 - August 5, 1966 Fee $10 

Doheny Campus, Mt. St. Mary's College 10 Chester PI. 



Five ideal dates. 
Three dollar s( $ 3) 

Join m the must adventurous experiment of our time. Opera- 
tionM;it< h. I ,et the IBM 7090 Computer (the world's most perfect 
matchmaker) stamp out blind dates for you. 

Two Harvard junioi started it. 100,000 students have done it. 
Now you and 3,400,000 college students in 1500 colleges in 50 
cities can sign up and join in! 

Jusl send us the coupon, We'll send you the Operation Match 
Quantitative Personality Projection Test pronto' 

n return the questionnaire with $3.00. What you're like 

and wh.it you like will be translated into our 7090's memory file. 

It will scan the qualili- if every member of the opposite sex 

•graphic area. Then it will select the five or more 

ou. 

Y'iii'11 p hone numbers 

within three weeks. You'll be whal youi date is looking for. Your 

ir. In other words the matches 
will be mutual. 
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II'.M 7090, 
1 am 17 01 Mr under) and 1 want to help Stamp 

"Hi Mind dates. So mail me my questionnaire. Quick! 

Nnmr School 









Stale 



Zip! .»!< 



Operation Match 

559 Pacini Avcnui 



posed and choreographed by 
chance, a form of composition de- 
veloped by Merce Cunninnham 
and John Cage. The fourth dance 
will be a "total Theater" piece 
performed by actors, dancers, 
musicians, and artists entitled 
SONATA NO. 6. This production 
will depend entirely on chance 
and improvisation. 

The dancers are Rita Beck- 
man, Cheryl Brandon, Pam 
Bruns, Allison Hamilton, Cath- 
erine Joannides, Katie Krock, 
Tania Lichine, Noel McCluskey, 
Mandy Neblett, Mary Reynolds, 
and Arlene Sled who dance under 
the direction of Miss MarciaLor- 
ing. 

Wednesday afternoon, April 
27, at 1:10 in the Little Theater 
parts of all dance programs will 
be previewed and the whole show 
will take place Saturday night 
April 30. 

Besides the dance programs 
the Music Department will pre- 
sent TAKE 5 by Barney Childs, 
a chance piece for any five in- 
struments, a group of John Cage 
songs sung by Dorothy Moskow- 
itz, and a MASS by Joseph Byrd, 
and a VOCALISE by Michael Ag- 
nello who will also conduct both 
the MASS and VOCALISE. 

The Art Department will pre- 
sent an experiemtnal film during 
the FestivaL Colleen Cunning- 
ham, Margaret Wright, Liz 
Hine, and Joanne Pisano com- 
posed the film which will try to 
get one idea or emotion across 
to the audience. 

Many exciting new ideas and 
works will be presented during 
the festival this year and in the 
words of Miss Loring, dance di- 
rector, "There is a need for aud- 
ience involvement with all the 
events that take place in the 
auditorium - - they are all works 
that involve the audience." 



Positions now 
available on 
camp staffs 

Several hundred summer 
camps serving children in South- 
ern California mountain, desert, 
beach, and ranch settings offer 
a wide vareity of opportunities 
for pleasant and meaningful em- 
ployment. 

Camp seasons are generally 
from 6 to 10 weeks. 

Positions open with both re- 
sident and day camps are coun- 
selors, nurses, program spec- 
ialists, and Camp Directors. 

Any student that is inter- 
ested in the above summer pos- 
itions at a residential or day 
camp should contact the Los An- 
geles Professional Office of the 
' alifornia State Employment 
Service, which provides place- 
ment service for the Southern 
' alifornia I amping Association. 
This office is located at 3223 
W. 6th St., 8th floor. 'all 
748-3131. extension 604 or G05, 
to arrange an interview appoint- 
ment. 

On Thursday, April 28, 1966, 
10 a.m. - 2 p.m. a representative 
will be on campus to interview 
prospective students for summer 
camping positions. Students that 
are Interested in an interview 
should make an appointment at the 
Gudiance Office now. 



A severe shortage of teachers 
in the Elementary schools in Los 
Angeles is developing. School 
authorities point out that the 
shortage is due to the continuous 
population growth, the involve- 
ment of a large number of ex- 
perienced teachers in special 
federal and state programs, the 
reduction in class size, and cre- 
dential requirements in Califor- 
nia. 

To meet this crisis the Mount 
is making a special appeal to this 
year's graduating seniors and 
other recent graduates. The sal- 
ary is about $6300.00 for ten 
months and the benefits are ex- 
cellent. Most important, the per- 
sonal rewards are very satisfy- 
ing. Opportunities to teach in the 
Inner City are also available. 

Two programs are available. 



The first requires one summer , 
session and two semesters. The 
second, an internprogram for the 
more highly qualified, requires 
two summer sessions, one se- 
mester, and additional courses 
as needed. Both programs lead 
to the California Standard Teach- 
ing Credential. 

Further information and ad- 
vice may be obtained from Sis- 
ter Rose de Lima, Sister Marga- 
ret Clare, or Dr. Young of the 
Education Department. 

These special programs for » 
those with a bachelors degree 
are in addition to the regular 
credential programs which begin 
during the Junior year. An ac- 
celerated program is available 
to those who go to summer ses- 
sions. -» 



greeks 

by marilyn spaw 



GAMMA SIGMA PHI 

Gammas welcomed their new 
active members last night, April 
24, at a champaign reception held 
at Sally Youle's home. Fran 
Echeberry (Scab), Andy Ease- 
well (Hula), Virginia Fijak (Gyp- 
sy), Mary Goodwin (Lurch), Pa- 
tricia Hobbs (Rocky), Kathy 
O'Connor (Spade), and Pam Wil- 
liams (Pill) bade farewell to 
pledge activities with a sigh 
of relief. 

May 7 is set aside for the 
Gamma Luau to be held at Al- 
lison Janney*s. Thi' is expected 
to be as great a social success 
as the Date Pledge-Active Parry 
of April 2. 

Senior Farewell Dinner at 
Petrelli's Steak House on May 
11 will culminate the years ac- 
tivities. However, members will 
meet often during the summer at 
the weddings of various mem- 
bers. Moreen Paign will be mar- 
ried on June 25 and Michele Cal- 
vin on June 18. July will be a 
busy month with Mikie Dough- 
erty's wedding o n July 2, Mich- 
elle Prendergast*s on July 9, 
and Belinda Barry's on July 16. 
August 27 will be the day chosen 
by Sharon Paige for her wedding. 

KAPPA DELTA CHI 

Following eight weeks of busy 
pledge activities, including a 
drive for yardage and school sup- 
plies for Father Francis Spring- 
er's New Guinea mission post, 
Kappa pledges will be formally 
accepted as active members at 
a champaign reception held at 
Valerie Finn's tonight, April 25. 
The new members are Linda 
Aloia, (formerly Burpo), Maur- 
een Brinkley (Itchy), Linda Grif- 
fin (Scuttle-Butt), Jeffreen Lock- 
wood (Clot), Mary Pat Molland- 
er ( Hotsie - Totsie ), Eileen 
O'Connor (Creepy), Isabell Per- 
rin (Blotto), and Sue Stone (Sad 
Sack). 



"Arrivederci" will be the 
theme of the Kappa Date parry 
May 7, which will be held at the 
home of Kappa President, Paul- 
ine Cipriano. Parents, broth- 
ers, sisters, and relatives of 
Kappas will all meet at the Fam- 
ily Picnic on May 15. 

May 5 will be the date of the ' 
Senior Farewell Dinner at Rudi's 
Restaurant. Kappas will meet 
again at the wedding of Norma 
Nucci on June 11, and at the 
annual Summer Barbecue. There 
they will be hearing about Pauline 
Cipriano's twomonthtourofEur- ' 
ope and Mary Bruno's summer 
training for the Peace Corps. 

TAU ALPHA ZETA 

TAZ's Acceptance Dinner to- 
night will bring an end to thi 
problems and plagues of their 
bright bouquet of Spring pledges: 
Betty Ann Brice (Bee Balm), 
Rosemary Carrol (Bind Weed), 
Kathy Gillis (Dilly), Barbara 
Jones (Sprout), Kathy Jones (Daf- 
fy), and Gail Madden (Sneeze- 
weed). 

April 30 is the date of the an- 
nual TAZ Roaring 20* s, a costume 
dance open to the entire student 
body, and held at the Santa Mon- 
ica Elks' Hall. A blind date 
committee has been organized 
as a service to those of the stu- 
dent body lacing one-half of a 
couple. For further information 
please contact Melinda Tighe, 
Toni Bannan, or Mary Scosm 

TAZ actives ha ve invited the i r 
mothers to a Mother-Daughter , 
outing to see the Sound of Music, 
on May 9. Senior Farewell will 
be on May 18. 

Members will gather at sum- 
mer weddings to extend their best 
wishes to Liz Campbell and Carol 
Bell, both being married on Jun> 
18. Sue Smernoff is making plans 
for her Sept. 3 wedding, also. 



TAZ ROARING 20'S 

TAZ will sponsor a costume dance April 30 at the Santa Mo- 
nico Elk's Hall. Bids will be $2.50 per couple and will be on 
sale in the student center all week. A blind dote committee 
hos been formed. For further information, please contact Mary 
Scoville. 



CANDID CONTEST 

The VIEW is sponsoring o contest for the best candid pictures 
of 1966 graduotes. Winning pictures will be published in the 
senior issue in May. Pictures must be from the last four 
yeors, but may hove been token anywhere. On the back of the 
picture identify the senior or seniors involved, and write 
your nome so thon the pictures con be returned. Turn in en- 
tries to the VIEW office, on the second floor of the Humani- 
ties Building, before Friday, May 6. 



An evaluation... 

. Project: Los Angeles 

by Michelle Lundborg 

The evaluation of Campus Council's Project Los Angeles is a 
difficult one to make. In terms of widespread appeal, participation, 
and response, we failed miserably. I suppose we expected that. 

* This kind of failure is part of the student condition. But we succeeded 
with the program also, in a very significant way. 

The program was an experiment. The idea of doing an explora- 
tory on Los Angeles was an up, fresh, current thing to do. The 
problem of the megalopolis poses a frightening question to anyone 
who thinks. It's to our credit that we posed our own questions and' 
sought directives for analysis. We were mentioned by Art Seidenbaum 

^ in the Los Angeles Times as "foraging for significance in sprawl" 
In conjunction with such notables as USC and UCLA. And we don't 
even have a department of city planning. 

Project Los Angeles took a horizontal view of the city, bit out 
chunks, and attempted to make sense of them. Education in the inner 
city was explored. How does one educate the child from the ghetto, 
the city within a city? How does one teach a child who, often, can only 

^_ hope to find life, at best, bearable? 

Judge Collins of the Superior Court attempted to make sense of 
the administrative, judicial, bureauocratic scramble of Los Angeles. 
Sue Welsh and three young men from Watts got personal about the 
Inner city. We saw the upper and under sides of young people who 
live in a box --the hope anddespairofthe ghetto situation. We heard 
the "Come to Watts, look around, you won't get hurt, we like you" 
along with "man, during those riots we never had it so good. My 

* old lady finally got a TV set." 

Mr. Michael Salzman of the City Planning Commission projected 
into LA tomorrow; the goals for its future planning. He talked about 
the bugbears -- smog, rapid transit, disappearing wilds. 

Art Seidenbaum, feature columnist for the Los Angeles Times, 
crystallized the entire program into one penetrating vertical view of 
the city. The city, he says, is the sprawling mess that defies 
"* esthetics and incubates wounds like Watts as if they did not exist. 
The city reduces us to a future of apportioning our children their 
own segment of time in confined areas like Griffith Park so that at 
least they can experience grass and trees and wilds because none 
else can exist. But this is the same city, says Mr. Seidenbaum, that 
offers new chances for community, for the involvement in one 
another's lives that the high-rise apartment necessitates. This is 

* the city which forces man to discover and breast-feed an interior 
privacy since exterior solitude in nature canno longer exist. 

To sum it up. I believe we have discovered the city dualism to be 
Integrated. It poisons our lungs and water, destroys the wilds, and 
you could spend the rest of your life, in a car. But the city is also 
the raw material for the twentieth century cathedral. In the sprawl 
and mess and smog, man can create the image of himself anew on 
j Wilshire, Jefferson, and ElysianPark. The megalopolis and its prob- 
lems are as new as the man of the 1960's. The city just may be his 
salvation. 

"Martha Sanchez awarded honors 



From women's college 
to men's university 



By Kathryn Kenyon 
While the Mount's view of a 
Pacific metropolis has grown 
smoggier by the day, senior Mar- 
tha Sanchez has been probing be- 
neath it all, studying the litera- 
ture of the world. And she has 
come out on top. 

From the Brenrwood hills, she 
goes south in July to clear-skied 
Mexico City first, then on to 
• Cleveland, Ohio in time for aut- 
umn. The cause of it all? Martha 
has been awarded two top honors: 




a summer scholarship to thi 
versiry of the Americas in Mex- 
cio City and a teaching assist- 
antship at John Carroll Univer- 
sity in Cleveland. 

"I haven't ever been outside 
» of California before," she 
smiles, shyly clasping her hands. 
But she has made that no excuse 
for not learning about other 
places. Martha's parents are 
from Mexico and she has grown 
up speaking Spanish and English 
* side by side. 

HOW TO TEACH BOYS 

Every kind of literature (In- 
cluding creative-writing on her 



own) interests her, but American 
and Spanish do particularly be- 
cause she enjoys comparing their 
attitudes to life. "Ihaven'tcome 
up with anything startling, but I 
like it," she says calmly as the 
bell rings and students begin 
walking en masse across the cir- 
cle. 

When she is in Mexico, Mar- 
tha plans to live with a family. 
to "study six units of anything 
Spanish and walk around to see 
everything," from Maximilan's 
Palace to the roadside women 
selling baskets of all degrees, 
some small and some so large 
that Ali Baba could have hidden 
his 40 thieves in one. 

It is a busy summer. But 
after that -- Ohio. John Car- 
roll is a men's university and 
Martha will be teaching English 
composition to the freshmen, 
working for her Masters. At the 
moment, she feels a little un- 
certain about how to teach boys, 
and she is trying to remember 
how her own freshman comp was 
taught. 

Teaching is her aim. however. 
When she eventually comes back 
to Los Angeles, she hopes to 
teach high school juniors and 
seniors in east L.A. Certainly 
her Spanish will help her then. 
And when classrooms have be- 
come old hat, there will probably 
be evening when L.A. has its 
pseudo Indian - summers and 
Vartha will reminisce to her first 
class of boys back at John rar- 
rolL 
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Continental hosts 
Jr.,Sr.dinner dance 



A burst of spring flowers in 
blues, pinks, greens, and purples, 
will admit juniors and seniors 
and their dates to the Junior - 
Senior Dinner Dance, Saturday 
evening. May 4, from 8 p.m. to 
1 a.m. The unique bids will 
open Gene Autrey*s Hotel Con- 
tinental on Sunset Blvd. in Holly- 
wood to Mount students who will 
dine and dance to the music of 
Carroll Wax and his orchestra. 

The menu for dinner, which 
will be served promptly at 8:00 
will include roast top round of 
beef, string beans amadine, po- 
tatoes, pecan nut ice cream roll 
for dessert and coffee or tea. 
The bar will serve drinks to all 
with the proper identification. 

The orchestra will begin play- 
ing at 9:00 and pictures will be 
taken throughout the evening if 
prior arrangements are made 
with Carol La Valley, junior class 
president. The photographer has 
given her a special offer. If the 
pictures are ordered and paid for 
beforehand the price is only $3.00 
for two 5 by 7 inch and 4 wallet 



size pictures and they will be 
mailed free of charge. Anyone 
interested in pictures may con- 
tact Carol in Room 5B1 Caron- 
delet Hall or through the student 
body office. 

Carol also announced that 
there will probably be a date list 
and dress for the dance is form- 
al; however short formals may 
be worn and dark suits will be 
appropriate for the men. 

Bids, which are $7.00 for the 
juniors and $5.50 for seniors 
may be purchased in the student 
body office, the Campus Center, 
and in the residence halls from 
Wednesday, May 4 to Wednes- 
day, May 11. No bids will be sold 
after this time. 




Roscmory Rcilly, |umor moth 
maior, heads new roster of Re- 
sident Officers for '66 '67. 



Cabrini winners reflect 
on the "how 11 of authors 




Sister Alice Marie, long serving 
os the Mount's Academic Deon, 
was recently elected Assistant 
Mother General of the Order of 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Caronde- 
let. She will serve for six years 
in this post at the mother house 
i n St. Louis. Sister Leo Francis 
has been named to replace sister 
os Academic Dean. 



"I get so I want to write and 
I do," reflects Kathy Haverick 
$200 winner of the short story di- 
vision of the Cabrini Awards. 
Writing to Kathy, whose story. 
"In the Cold Outside," won her 
first place, is a thing of neces- 
sity. "I have to." 

"I can't really say what sub- 
jects I write about. If I knew, 
I'd write a story right now. It's 
something that happens and when 
it does I usually stay up all night." 
When not studying in her 
sophomore capacity as anEnglish 
major and sociology minor. Kathy 
enjoys running on the beach, 
swimming, reading, and. indulg- 
ing in the healthy habit of over- 
sleeping In the mornings. 
ARTICLE DIVISION WINNER 
Michelle Lundborg, a form- 
er Cabrini winner, won this year 
In the article division for her es- 



Tropical disease research 

Sister Gerald nets 
Harvard Fellowship 



"Most mortalities in the 
world are caused from diseases 
that are mosquito born." This 
explains why Sister Gerald of 
the Mount biology department has 
an intense interest in mosquito 
breeding. Recently. Sister re- 
ceived a research fellowship in 
tropical diseases and will con- 
tinue her work this summer from 
June 15 to September 1 at the 
Harvard School of Public Health. 

Sister cannct overemphasize 
the importance of effective insect 
control, for only when primitive 
nations are physically sound can 
they be independent or self-suf- 
flclenL As It stands now, many 
are so drained by sickness that 
advancement Is impossible. 

"Up until now, man has con- 
trolled insects with chemicals, 
with DDT and others, but now we 
find insects can become Immune 
to these. Biological control 
seems to be the only answer to 
mis problem." 

Sister's work at Harvard will 
be in the fields of hybridization, 
the crossing of various species, 
and competitive displacement. 



Under study will be three families 
of mosquitoes, Aedesaegyti, 
Aedes alboplctus, and Aedes al- 
bonotatus. 

Recently, Sister discovered a 
hormone that stimulates birth In 
the female mosquito without fer- 
tilization. "Only when we get 
down to something as basic as 
genetics can we really control." 

Dr. Lowe, a Mount graduate 
who has taught at the Pittsburg 
Medical School, is assisting Sis- 
ter in the chemical analysis of 
the hormone. Also contributing 
are many Mount students. 

Concerning her current work. 
Sister jokingly comments, "Ev- 
ery mosquito bite around here I 
get blamed for!" But she as- 
sures all fearful Mount students 
that there's no need to worry 
about contracting malaria or 
some other disease for all her 
mosquitoes are perfectly healthy 

Sister's former work with 
grants include a two year re- 
search asslstantship at Notre 
Dame and two NSF grants for 
515.000 and $19,700 to study 
reproduction physiology. 



say, "The Fault will be in the 
Music Cousin." 

"It's a personal essay about 
my Aunt and her six children. In 
it, I try to incorporate a music 
theme along with a story th 
It's really half short story and 
half essay." 

Michelle, a senior English 
major and history minor began 
writing in high school. "I don't 
really know why." But admits 
she began in earnest only at the 
Mount under Sister Laurentia. 

"Writing for me is hard work, 
concentration, and a process of 
forcing myself to do it." says 
Michelle who sometimes spends 
many months on the same story. 

SHORT STORY THIRD PLACE 

Receiving the $50 third place 
award in the short story division 
was Eileen Gibbs, a senior Eng- 
lish major, for her story entitled, 
"The Razor." 

"Basically It's about a person 
who has lost touch with the real- 
ity of his own integrlf, ' ' 

Like Michelle. Eileen finds 
writing at times tedious Involv- 
ing many revisions. "Actually, I 
never began to write until I was 
in college. I'm afraid I wasn't 
the type who writes a master- 
piece at eight " 

Aside from her studies. 
E ileen has a very engrossing 
occupation. "My real career." 
Insists Eileen, "is my family." 
Eileen, the mother of threechild- 
ren ages 4. 21/2 and lfi months. 
Is currently looking forward to 
the return of her husband, a 
captain in the Air Commandos, 
from Viet Nam. 

cont't on pg. 4 



Father - Daughter Night 

The Student Board invites the 
students and their fathers to the 
annual Father - Daughter Night 
which is to be held Friday, May 
13, 1966. 

The evening will begin at 
7 : 30 in the Campus Center, and 
consist of games, dancing, and 
refreshments. All students are 
encouraged to come with their 
fathers, so that they will have a 
chance to meet your friends and 
see your school. 
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Art Festival: 
In Retrospect 



Had a visitor chosen to cross the Mount 
campus last week during the Fine Arts Fest- 
ival, he would have been assured that this 
campus was aware that something was hap- 
pening. From the Humanities Building to the 
patio and through the library something was 
a live,, 

In this respect the Fine Arts Festival 
succeeded on a grandiose scale - - bringing 
laughter (a racoon coated auctioneer and a 
wart sized King Arthur), serious thought (sober 
black paintings and dances designed to ponder) , 
and sheer relief tinged with art. The students 
and faculty involved in the presentation of 
events deserve acclaim. 

But, in retrospect two questions arise. 
First, why does such spirit permeate the 
campus for only so many days and at a time 
when for so many participation is necessarily 
curtailed (so late in the academic calendar) 
and any depth discussion is also limited by 
time. 

Secondly, the art forms presented have 
caused some valid and meaningful discussion 
of whether or not the Festival typifies the 
ideals unique to a "Christian" campus as 
opposed to those to be met at a similar pro- 
gram on a secular campus. 

Both questions need serious consideration 
— one on a planning level, and more deeply 
on the level of student enthusiasm and how 
to maintain it; the other on the far more com- 
plex level of philosophy of Catholic education. 

Hats off to the Festival which raised these 
questions, and best wishes to the people who 
now must cope with and attempt to solve them. 

(nf 



calendar 



ART 

Gertrude Klaris - -an exhibition 
of recent watercolours as well 
as designs and drawings for 
stained glass windows executed in 
Europe and the U.S.A. Doheny 
Campus, Bldg. 4 until May 23. 

* * * 

Mary Porter -- senior thesis 
exhibition. Painting and Photo- 
graphy, minor area is graphic 
design. Until May 14, at the 
Doheny Campus. 

* * * 

Mary Ann Myers - - senior thes- 
is exhibition. Photography and 
ceramics. Until May 14 at the 
Doheny Campus. 

« « » 

Brenda Tiggs, Joan Logue and 
Ruby Tse - - also senior thesis 
exhibition. Photography, paint- 
ing, drawing, and sculpture. Do- 
heny Campus until May 27. 



DRAMA 

TROJAN WOMEN by Euripides. 
A special adaptation by James 
Brock. San Fernando Valley 
State College, campus theatre, 
8:30 p.m. Performances May 
18, 19, 20, 21. 25, 26, 27. and 
28. All seats $2.00. 



Keep Moving 

father o'reilly 

One suspects that the hectic character of high-school graduation 
festivities in recent years has little to do with the celebration of 
knowledge and has much to do with the love of celebration. The in- 
scription on the school building proclaims "Veritas vos liberabit" 
but the all-night capers about "thank God it's over". The feeling 
of freedom from learning has captivated thegraduates and in June it is 
wonderful. But by September it has become clear that what was 
confered upon the graduates was freedom for still greater work 
loads. What took weeks to learn in high school becomes the assign- 
ment of one night in college. Beyond the foothills of learning the 
towering peaks arise. 

Graduation from college is quiet by comparison -which is as it 
should be. Gone is the illusion that a brief assault would deliver the 
citadel of learning into our hands. It is a universe that opens up be- 
fore us. What to do? Stay up all night and drink yourself silly? 
Make that trip a round the wo rid? Takea rest and resume the journey. 

YR's urge membership 



Dear Editor: 

The other day as the bell 
rang at noon I stood up at my 
desk to say the Regina Coeli. 
As I was facing the window I 
noticed girls sitting in chairs on 
the lawn and streams of other 
students hurrying from class to 
lunch. I wondered "Has the 
custom of standing to pray the 
Angelus or Regina Coeli stopped? 
Are two, or at the most three, 
minutes in the middle of the day 
or when the bell rings in the 
evening, too much time to give 
to a prayerful, recollected re- 
membrance of the great 
mysteries of our Faith and the 
part our Lady has in them? Or 
is it a matter of ignorance of the 
custom?" Feeling that this last 
is the real reason I decided to 
write this letter. The Angelus 
bell is an excellent reminder to 
pause In the midst of our busy, 
distracted day and refresh our- 
selves with a moment of quiet 
prayer. 

Sister Catherine Anita 

Dear Editor: 

Because my reaction toRalph 
Martin's letter to the president 
of Notre Dame was so negative, 
I had the feeling that to express 
myself on paper would be a good 
thing to do- -both because I wish 
to be challenged I think (my 
reaction even strikes me as too 
negative) and I'm convinced that 
what Ralph Martin talks about is 
earthshaklngly important to peo- 
ple our age. 

My reaction was so violent 
that it surprised me. With all 
respect to Ralph Martin, I see 
his kind of Christianity as the 
destructive, excessive flood wa- 
ters that pre-Vattcan II Ch 
ianlty had bottled up for so long. 
The concilia r opening and rene- 
wal came, and with it, or rather 
as a result of it, this kind of 
perpetually gung-ho, militant. In- 
tolerant kind of new breed Christ- 
ianity flooded out. God knows I'm 



not anti-reform. The conciliar 
spirit is the salvation of our ge- 
neration, I think. But I am re- 
pulsed by this kind of over re- 
sponse to a phony and secular 
world, The vocabulary of Ralph 
Martin's letter is strictly 1960's; 
but his tone and urgings are pure- 
ly Evangelical it seems to me. 
He insists the one thing neces- 
sary for 7,000 Notre Dame stu- 
dents is "to be able to call on 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour"-- 
if not "everything else which will 
have been given to them will have 
been given in vain." He is con- 
cerned with the "fallour invoca- 
tions" and with professors not 
"relating their disciplines to 
Christianity." 

I believe this kind of rene- 
wal-and-profess Christianity is 
vulgar (In the Father O'Reilly 
sense of the word) and neurotic. 

Its tone is too rabid to be 
genuine; it is super -concerned 
super -involved. I find his sepa- 
ration of holiness and intellect 
schizophrenic. I must admit that 
I wish to discover literature and 
philosophy first and foremost 
as literature and philosophy, not 
as an Introduction to Christianity 
or as an impetus to declare 
Christ as my Saviour. In a broad 
sense everything is thekerygma. 
But to live day to day "staking 
yourself in the promises o 
Christ," "the most Important 
person in all our lives"? so un- 
qualifiedly is to betray ourcrea- 
tureliness. I believe we see peo- 
ple and the world see the divine 
within these things. Christ is 
in the world not plastered over 
it. I believe we must look at 
one another and see Christ; I 
cannot believe that we see Christ 
and then look at one another. 

Perhaps this has made no 
sense. My theology Is In a state 
of flux and I'm still so angry 
about his letter that I'm finding 
it difficult to articulate. Ok, that's 
neurotic too. But I know that I 
prefer the quiet and the strength 



MUSIC 

UCLA - - Los Angeles Music 
Festival. The festival will pre- 
sent a jazz concert on Sunday 
May 15 and conclude with "A 
salute to Franz Waxman" on 
Saturday May 21, 8:30 p.m. in 
Royce Hall. Tickets for these 
performances are $5.75, $4.75, 
$3.75. $2.75 and $2.00. 

views reviewed 

of my grandmother who prays 
the rosary to the strategic reli- 
gion of Ralph Martin, despite the 
fact that I am convinced that the 
God of the pre-conciliar Catholic 
is dead for our generation. 

Michelle Lundborg 



"Where are all the political 
science majors? We nurses and 
science majors enjoy doing this 
work, but we would like to share 
the experience with those who are 
supposedly interested unpolitical 
affairs." 

Noreen Emerson, president 
of the Mount Saint Mary's chap- 
ter of the Young Republicans, 
expressed her disappointment in 
the interest of the college stu- 
dents in politics. 

"Perhaps they are all Dem- 
ocrats, but if so, where is the 
campus chapter of Young Demo- 
crats?" 

Chartered in October, 1965, 
this organization has only 
eighteen members, five of whom 
actively participate in the pro- 
gram. 

Kathy McClellan and Altine 



Bentson, delegates to the Los 
Angeles County Young Republi- 
cans, which meets monthly, have 
three votes on issues which arise. 
This is the school's representa- 
tion. 

Officers attended the Annual * 
Convention of California Young 
Republicans' College Federation 
in Fresno on April 1. Election 
of State officers was held. 

Presently, the group is pre- 
paring campaign literature for 
the Republican candidates for * 
Governor. These materials will 
be distributed around the campus. 

"Anyone interested in accept- 
ing the challenge of politics and 
becoming actively involved in 
next year's program should con- 
tact either myself, Kathy McClel- » 
Ian, or Susana Yates," states 
Noreen. 



Dear Editor, 

I have been a part of two re- 
cent discussions on our campus 
of Mr. Martin's letter to AVE 
MARIA (4/16/66). There are two 
areas of opinion which came out 
of these. The first group, a 
Theology class, on the whole felt 
that his letter's arguments were 
justified and some were appli- 
cable to our campus. Residence 
life especially is missing the kind 
of Christian community living 
that It so desperately needs. A 
continual emphasis upon being a 
"real" or "authentic" person 
and developing your own indivi- 
duality has led us to perhaps 
overlook the fact that the only 
way to become a genuine person 
Is to forget about yourself and 
open up toward other people; 
the only way to become a real 
Christian is to live with others 
In a spirit of Christian love. His 
term "transcendent selfishness" 
Is all too easily applied to many 
of us here at the Mount. 

The other group, a class in 
Creative Writing held an opposite 
view. In their opinion, Mr. Martin 
had faired quite well. Aside from 
the "preachy" overtone of his 
letter he appears to have become 
that kind of Christian we would 
all hope to be. The point here is 
that college is not the place to 
continue the "spoonfeeding" of 
Catholic religion that we had In 
grammar school. College should 
give us the opportunity to say, 
"Yes, this is the belief of my 
parents. Is It my belief?" "Yes, 
I know Christ Is. Is He for me?" 
This last question is the most 
Important one and each person 
must first discover It and then 



answer it himself. The kind of 
involvement Mr. Martin talked 
about in his "Pastoral Plan" 
for the most part seemed too 
unrealistic. Too many students 
would be very resistant to any 
overt program with purposes of 
Christian Witness. The college 
can and most often does provide 
programs of philosophical, so- 
ciological and aesthetic enrich- 
ment which are made even richer 
because the people involved love 
Christ. 

On the basis of these two 
views, I think there is merit 
and we can learn from both opi- 
nions. Certainly, during such an 
exciting time in the Church, such 
a time of change, we will be 
looking at things more and more 
critically. We should realize what 
has happened to other religious 
institutions who remain so, now, 
In name only and prevent this 
kind of change for us. We should 
also realize certain areas where 
Christianity Is really missing the 
point and correct this. There are 
areas here at the Mount to which 
this applies; e.g. theSunday Mass 
for resident students, (How many 
of us merely go, act our parts, 
say all the right words and come 
away with nothing meaningful), 
the sisters who live In the dorms 
(Certainly all have "academic" 
responsibilities but do they real- 
ly "live" with the students on 
each floor, do the students even 



see them?), and what about the 
day students(I'm trying very hard 
to think of something which is ' 
meaningful for them aside from 
the Noon Mass whose attendance 
perhaps illustrates the wide gap 
between the spirit of Father Kel- 
ly giving us the chance to share 
and those of us who really want 
to)? 

But we should also realize 
that each campus will have prob- 
lems exclusive to that particular 
group of students. And I wonder 
if Mr. Martin and his group were 
not too exclusive at Notre Dame. 
I have heard wonderful things * 
about the classes in Catholic 
Writers, YCS Study Weeks and 
Week-ends going on there and 
about some young men who seem 
to be In the midst of Pastora 
Abundance. I'm not meaning to 
sound too idealistic but If we are , 
going to criticize and change in 
certain areas, let us do so in 
the spirit of love and write an 
"honest letter" as Mr. Martin 
has to his school; let us express 
our opinions positive and nega- 
tive on the basis of mutual res- 
pect and understanding about both ' 
levels of a college, "the level of 
thinking and the level of learn- 
ing." Today gives us the chance; 
it Is a wonderful one; let's use 
it. 

Sincerely, ♦ 
Linda Williams 
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Phi Alpha Theta 

History students attend 
regional conference 



SCTA officers for 1966-1967 ore Pat Hohmon, president; Jill O'Horo, 
vice-president; Carol Fcloney, secretory; Susan Fisher, publicity chair- 
man; Karen .Messina, treasurer; Marie Van Bloncon, social choirmon. 

New S-CTA officers 
plan for coming year 



To make S-CTA more rec- 
ognized on campus" is the goal 
of next year's S-CTA officers, 
according to junior Pat Holman, 
newly elected president. "We 
feel Carol did a good job this 
year and we are going to build on 
that foundation." 

Other new officers are: Jill 
O'Hora, vice president; Carol 
Feloney, secretary; Karen Mes- 
sina, treasurer; Sue Fisher, pub- 
licity chairman; and Marie Van 
Blaricon, social chairman. 

Contributed to Mount 
"S-CTA has contributed a lot 
to the Mount this year," com- 
ments Carol Feloney, out-going 
president; "by offering programs 
which we felt would be of Inter- 
est to the large majority." Some 
of their activities for the past 
year include: Orientation Tea, 
first Project Los Angeles pro- 
gram on Headstart and teaching in 
the Inner City, speaker Eleanor 
Cameron, school visitation and 
Las Posadas. "We are more 
than a teachers' club, but an or- 



Algerian 
delegates 



score 



The fourteen Mount students 
under the guidance of Mr. James 
Delahaunty, who attended the 
Model United Nations at the San 
Francisco Hilton from Wednes- 
day, April 26 through April 31, 
made a triumphant return to the 
Mount. The delegation, repre- 
senting Algeria, got at least oneof 
their resolutions passed in every 
committee. Mary Kay Fusekand 
Pauline Clpriano had three re- 
solutions passed in one com- 
mittee, "which is unheard of," 
according to Press Delegate, Kay 
Wood. 

Allison Janney was able to 
get her resolution passed without 
any amendment, another unusual 
occurrence. 

The students from the Mount 
were fourteen out of 1200 dele- 
gates from 110 schools assembled 
at the Hilton for the event which 
was sponsored by Stanford 
versity this year. Most days and 
nights were filled with general 
assemblies and committee meet- 
ings and socializing was done only 
to make contacts and sway votes. 
Friday night, however. Mount de- 
legates took the time to ride the 
cable car to Fisherman's Wharf 
where they celebrated Mary Kay 
Fusek's twenty-first birthday at 
Tarantino's. 



ganizatlon of benefit to the entire 
campus." 

"And by being president I 
have come to realize the value 
of helping people carry out their 
interests in the teaching profes- 
sion," she says. 



Five Mount students and an 
Instructor participated in the an- 
nual Phi Alpha Theta Regional 
meeting at Whittier College re- 
cently. Phi Alpha Theta is the 
national history honor society. 

Each year the schools submit 
papers for the contest. Selected 
papers are then read, discussed 
and criticized at meetings during 
the day and winners are an- 
nounced later that night at a ban- 
quet. 

This year the Mount sent in 
three papers chosen by Sister St, 
Claire, Sister Rose Catherine and 
Dr. Oard, and all three were se- 
lected to be read. 

Judy Rippetoe read her senior 
thesis on "The Overthrow of the 
Dominion of New England in Mas- 
sachusetts," while Sue Schanz 
read hers on "Concept and Real- 
ity: Slavery in Early Republican 
Rome and in Colonial America." 
Rosanne Trip, junior, read a 
paper she had done on "Sher- 
man's March through Georgia and 
the Carolinas." 

Each paper had a comment- 
ator from another school who 
gave a short criticism, good and 



To Susan Hernandez.., 



'YCS is vitality* 



To Susan Hernandez, the new 
co-ordinator for YCS, the words 
Young Christian Students mean 
something. What they mean Is a 
feeling of vitality — the essence 
of growth and life that the young 
have, the adventure of learning 
that students share, and most of 
all, the amazing human aware- 
ness that goes into being truly 
Christian. 

The theme for YCS in the 
coming year is the creation of 
new economic and parish pat- 
terns. It deals mainly with the 
correlations between financial 
status and religious life. Suzy 
plans actions such as food drives 
to complement the theme. But 
she admits that YCS groups will 
not be involved in any world 
shaking events, mainly because 
students owe their first respon- 
sibilities to being students. 

The real worth of YCS. Suzy 
feels, lies in catching students 
at a vital stage and harnessing 
their talents for future use. Group 
members learn to observe situa- 
tions, especially in their Imme- 
diate environment, judge with a 
Christian attitude, and then act. 
The act may not be monumental, 
but it teaches that what is needed, 
now and In later life, is more than 
just discussion. 

This summer Susan will at- 
tend the National YCS Studyweek 
In Chicago. She hopes to bring 
back new and concrete ideas to 
ferment on our own campus. She 
also hopes to Interest dynamic 
students In work as group leaders 
for YCS. 

A future general letter to the 
lay faculty will invite them to 
join with YCS as moderator. Suzy 
stresses the fact that we are not 
taking advantage of our teachers 
who are Involved In the real 
Stuff of life and Christianity. 

To Susan bom the strength 
and weakness of YCS lies In the 
fact that it is a loosely struc- 
tured organization. No one spoon 
feeds thought and action Into its 
members. What action they take, 
what ideas they have relies on 
their own individual initiative. 
And this is the aim of YCS, this 
is its strength— personalgrowth 
through group and individual ac- 
tion and awareness. 




Susan Hernandez, newly ap- 
pointed YCS co-ordinotor 



bad, of it, Diane de Anda and 
Nary Pendergast served as com- 
mentators for two of the papers. 

Sister Magdalen of the Mount 
history department was one of the 
three judges of the papers. 

"Even though none of the pap- 
ers won, the girls should be proud 
that theirs was one of the 19 
selected for reading," comments 
Sister St. Claire, head of the 
history department. 

Last year the Mount hosted 
the regional meeting. 

Civil Service 
testing due 

The U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an additional 
testing date for this year's Fed- 
eral Service Entrance Examina- 
tion. 

The last date to Tile applica- 
tions now will be May 17 for the 
added examination to be held June 
18. 

The Commission has sched- 
uled the additional test date to 
assure that its supplyofeligibles 
will be large enough to meet ex- 
pected greater needs of agencies 
planning placements from the 
Federal Service Entrance Ex- 
amination this year. CSC Chair- 
man John W. Macy, Jr., recently 
stated that there will be more 
career opportunities in Govern- 
ment for college graduates this 
year than in recent years because 
of civilian staffing needed in 
support of the defense buildup 
and in new or expanded domes- 
tic programs. 

Persons interested in taking 
the test should obtain Cvil Ser- 
vice Announcement No. 369 and 
application forms available at 
college placement offices, many 
post offices, the San Francisco 
Regional Office of the U.S. < ivil 
Service Commission, 450 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 
C alifornia 94102, and the Com- 
mission office in Washington, 
D.C. 



Sure, we appreciate. . . 



(ACP) -- Sure., we appreciate 
the anti-war protestors, says the 
University of Tennessee Daily 
Beacon, Knoxvllle. But why Not 
because they have "made Amer- 
icans aware of how important 
morale is overseas and caused 
united supporters of our boys 
over there." 

The reasons we appreciate 
some of these protestors is that 
they represent some very en- 
couraging signs. 

First, these people are aware 
of and concerned with national 
policy. Unfortunately, American 
people are traditionally preoc- 
cupied with themselves and are 
willing to let the rest of the world 

Come-All-Ye 

Everyone interested inY.C.S. 
will want to attend the last Come- 
All-Ye of the year. It will be at 
1:10 on Wednesday, May 18. The 
meeting will afford the oppor- 
tunity for those attending to meet 
Susan Hemadez, the recently ap- 
pointed YCS coordinator for next 
year. 

Anyone interested in attending 
the 1966 National Studyweek to be 
held the second week in June at 
the Ecumenical Institute in Chic- 
ago, and sponsored by YCS, can 
obtain information at this meet- 
ing. 



go to hell. And, in many cases, 
our foreign policy represents 
this attitude. 

Second, the protestors are 
utilizing their awareness and 
concern by voicing, strongly and 
pointedly, their feelings. By this 
action, they are "watchdogglng" 
our government and the policies 
it makes. 

Third, and perhaps most im- 
portant they represent a trend 
in America toward personal in- 
volvement of citizens In what the 
country is doing. Perhaps the 
protestors are accepting their 
share of the responsibility every- 
one must bear for the actions 
of his own community toward 
other communities. 

Finally, if the protestors are 
spurring a trend in national think- 
ing, perhaps it is also a trend 
toward morality in government. 
Maybe our leaders feel that ex- 
pediency in policy is the major 
criterion for its worth. Put in- 
dividuals In the nation may feel 
that morality is the only meas- 
ure. 

If we appreciate what the pro- 
testors are doing, even if we 
don't agree with their stands, we 
can stop calling them names and 
give them credit for doing a job 
that our schools, newspapers, 
political leaders, and churches 
have failed to do. 




Linda Williams takes up reins 
of her new office and begins 
her "contribution to the 
Mount " 

Westwords — 
bells, 
zest, and 
determination 

Bells aren't tolling, but there 
is still a sense of ringing out the 
old to the tune of the new offi- 
cers who dance into their jobs 
with the same zest as those 'out- 
going' showed last year. So it 
goes on and on. Amen. 

Now it is happening again — 
the WESTWORDS staff is chang- 
ing to the reluctance of Kathryn 
Kenyon (out-going editor) and the 
delight of Linda Williams (new 
editor). But both seem' to have 
the same ends in mind, although 
the structure of WESTWORDS* 
committee is changing, too. 

"Our literature represents 
us," remarks Kathryn Kenyon. 
"What the college teaches, we 
reflect. I have tried to steer the 
more mature writing and art into 
our magazine. I feel the format 
is as important as the literature. 
Someone said I was aiming at the 
professional look and I guess 
it's true." Yet after having 
spoken with the new editor, Kath- 
ryn thinks that Linda will con- 
tinue what she started. "I am 
pleased to turn the office over 
to her." 

Provoking social essays 

A newcomer to the Mount, and 
a natural for the appointment 
(Linda is an English major In- 
terested in specializing in child- 
ren's literature), she transferred 
last September as a junior from 
Glendora, California. WEST- 
WORDS caught her attention then. 
"It is a creative outlet the Mount 
needs to support," she smiles 
then gestures with her hands. 
"I think of it being the hippocket 
size that one can pull out on a 
sunny day to read. But it Isn't 
entertaining so much as thought 
provoking. I want to emphasize 
essays -- humorous and social." 

After bells, changes 

As a whole, the structurewill 
be different this year. Formerly 
the editor had the responsibility 
for the art as well as the lit- 
erature. But now there will be 
two editors to take these fields. 
Sr. Laurentia will still be ad- 
visor, but under the new title of 
Literary Advisor and Mr.Katao- 
ka from the Doheny campus will 
be Art Advisor. He has announced 
Joan Logue and Karen Michell 
the new Art Editors. Both are 
senior art majors downtown. 
They worked on the last Issue of 

TWORDS with their many 
new Ideas. Sr. Laurentia has al- 
so announced Linda Caggiano. a 
Mount junior, the Assistant 
Literary Editor. So after bells 
and changes, these are the new 
officers. 

Determination launched 

By the looks of things, the 

cont'd on pg * 
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greeks 

GAMMA SIGMA PHI 

Elections were held Sunday, 
May 1, at a Communion -Break- 
fast at the Gay Doll Restaurant. 
Linda Parry is the new Gamma 
President. Other officers in- 
clude. Mary Ann Russo, vice- 
president; Ann Seaman, treasur- 
er; Yvonne Burdo, pledge-mis- 
tress; Pam Williams, historian; 
Mary Kurzeka, recording secre- 
tary; Patricia Hobbs, corres- 
ponding secretary; Nancy Wilson, 
Rush chairman; Sally Youle, tri- 
sororiry representative; Andy 
Yzuel, social chairman; and co- 
publicity chairmen Fran Etche- 



verry and Joanne Dragovich. 

Congratulations were, also, 
extended to out-going President 
Cecilia Brewer for her receiving 
of a fellowship to Boston Uni- 
versity to study for a Master's 
Degree in Psychiatric Nursing. 

KAPPA DELTA CHI 

As the year draws to a close, 
plans are crystallizing for the 
future. Pauline Cipriano, Pam 
Hallenbeck, Erica Mauz, and 
Love Warton will be going on to 
obtain their teaching credentials. 
Graduate study in philosophy at 
the University of Washington is 
the plan of Jill Braverman. 

Underclassmen, too, have 
plans. Linda Alcia will be study- 
ing in Switzerland during her 



the view 

junior year. Mary Bruno ■will 
spend ten weeks this summer in 
training for Peace Corps work at 
St. John's University in Mary- 
land. 

TAU ALPHA ZETA 

Belated thanks are extended 
to the student body for their sup- 
port of the TAZ raffle. It netted 
sixty-five dollars which was sent 
to an orphanage in Korea. 

Plans are being made now for 
a huge alumni reunion to be held 
in 1968, the 40th Anniversary of 
the Tau Alpha Zeta sorority. 

Underclassmen are planning 
a surprise Senior-Farewell for 
the graduating members of TAZ . 

Senior nurses have a variety 
of plans from Melinda Tighe's 



enlistment in die Navy, to Toni 
Propotnik's work at Veterans' 
Hospital in Long Beach and Pa- 
tricia McGreevy's position as a 
staff nurse at Orthopedic Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles. Judy Mc- 
cormick plans on practicing her 
nursing in the San Francisco 
area. 

Dietetic internship will be the 
immediate future of Aileen Finn 
who was offered a much sought 
after position at Veterans' Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles, and Paulette 
Taberski who will be going to St. 
Paul, Minnesota in July for in- 
ternship. 

Donna Marie Hogancamp will 
begin work on her Masters' De- 
gree in Chemistry this fall at 
California State College at Long 
Beach. 




Every mother wants to raise her family 
in a safe and friendly atmosphere 



When the little hummingbird set up housekeeping 
in a Standard Oil refinery, she paid us a high 
compliment. 

She didn't know that our Company had invested 
millions to remove smoke and vapors from the 
refinery atmosphere, but she found it highly com- 
patible—and she's an expert judge of air. The 
refinery's human neighbors also benefit. 

Clearing smoke and smog from the atmosphere of 
whole cities will be a more complex problem, but 



Standard Oil works for this, too— through research, 
joint efforts with public authorities, the loan of top 
scientists to pollution control projects in your 
community's interest. 

Whether it's protecting natural resources, scenic 
areas and wild life . . . guarding water resources 
against pollution ... or preventing contamination 
of the air in our busy cities . . . Standard Oil is 
dedicated to conservation — an important part of 
our responsibility to you. 

P.S. The baby hummingbirds, born at our El Segundo, California, 
refinery, were as pretty as their mother. 



The Chevron- 
Sign of excellence 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mount tale 
displayed 

A "Hansel & Gretel" cent- 
erpiece display created by Mount 
St. Mary's College art majors 
will be a feature of the 9th 
"Design West" show at the Cali- 
fornia Museum of Science and 
Industry in Exposition Park May 
10 - June 12. 

The unique MSMC project, 
created for an original student 
version of the opera this spring, 
utilizes 500 pounds of clay. 

Mount an students used 
graphic design, ceramics, draw- 
ing, painting and photography in 
constructing the scale model 
which is four feet by eight feet 
in size. 

The exhibition is co-spon- 
sored by the Museum and the 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Hours are 10-5 daily, 10 - 
6 Sundays. 



CABRINI . . .from pg. 1 

Mount students receiving hon- 
orable mention in the Cabrini 
Awards were Colette La Rue in 
the short story division and Diane 
de Anda, Mary Rolfer, andSister 
Mary Louise in the poetry divi- 
sion. 

VESTWORDS . . .from pg. 3 

world is standing far from still. 
But everyone involved believes 
this new structure will give more 
flexibility to the magazine. As 
time is an irrefutable pressure 
in making up each issue, there 
will now be more of it for art 
as well as literature, and every- 
one is determined with new plans. 
Still, the most important of all 
is support. If anyone has some 
work, submitit--deadlineisMay 
10 in the Publications Office — 
and get this new staff launched! 



Huge discounts with 
the International 
Student ID Card. 

Student ships for 
lively, informative 
crossings. 

Th« ID card will uii you 60% on air Irml In 
furope ind Ivjtt Same huge living* on hotel*. 
admlationt. meal*, train* A mutt for traveler* 

Student *hip* otter language clease*. art tec- 
lure*, international ditcu**lon forum* and all the 
tun ol a low-coat itudent trotting to Furope 

Can you iifOTd not to write lor details' 
Write Dept CO. U 5 National Student Auoclallon 
26S Madnon Ave . New Yorlt N ¥ 1001b 
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Glasscock, Dougherty 
receive highest honors 



Highlighting Mary's Day to- 
day was the announcement of the 
winners of the two coveted 
awards for academic achieve- 
ment. The winners were kept 
In deepest secrecy until today at 
the convocation. 

Mary Glasscock received the 
St. Catherine medal (formerly 
the Corcoran award), while the 
Sr. Dolrosa Alumnae award was 
presented to Gloria (Mikie) 
Dougherty. 

Outstanding Soph. 

The St. Catherine medal is 
annually awarded to a sophomore 
who is considered by the faculty 
to be outstanding not only in 
scholarship, but also leadership 
and cooperation and shows pos- 
sibilities of becoming a Kappa 
Gamma Pi her senior vear. THE 
award was presented by Miss 
Theresc Tomich. College Rela- 
tions Chairman of Kappa Gamma 
PI, at the Convocation. 

Scholastically Mary has a 
3.46 grade point average and 



* Mary's Day 

features 
. convocation 



Awards. honors, scholar- 
ships highlighted Mary's day to- 
day on the Mount campus. Coeds 
and their mothers gathered for 
the last official meeting for this 
. which was sponsored by 
pus Council and organized by 
Mary Glasscock. 

The day began with Holy Mass 

offered by lather . fol- 

lunch. Highlighting the 

day's activities was the convo- 

.ittlc Theatre and 

the presentation of awards. 

Heading f .- the elec- 

tion tha Sanchez. Gloria 

Dougherty, Alenc FinnandE 
Dclany to Kappa Ga 
nal honor and activity so- 
ilic Women's Col- 
I 

con't on page 8 



has proved her leadership quali- 
ties many times during her two 
years at the Mount. She was 
freshman class president, this 
year's student body vice presi- 
dent and a member of SNAC. The 
nursing major will also be busy 
next year as junior class pres- 
ident. 

Ail - around senior 

Best exemplifying the virtues 
— intellectual, social, spiritual 
and moral — which the Mount 
desires in a graduate is Mikie 
Dougherty. She was announced 
as the winner of the Sr. Doloro- 
sa Alumnae award at the senior 
initiation today. 

Mikie was chosen by the 
senior class, faculty and alum- 
ni committees to be the all- 
around outstanding senior. 

A nursing major, she was stu- 
dent body treasurer her junior 
year and president of Pi Theta 
Mu as a sophomore. A member 
of Who's Who and a past recipi- 
ent of the Corcoran award, Mikie 
has also been active in SNAC 
and YCS. 

The award was established 
four years ago by the alumni 
board to honor outstanding sen- 
iors, and was named after ir. 
Dolorosa, the Mount's first dean 
and second president. 
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Peggy leads student body 



"Emphasis You!" will be the 
theme for next year according to 
Peggy Jacobs, junior and newly 
elected student body president. 




Peggy Jacobs 
s.b. president 



exercises 



Graduation 

honor Mrs. Chandler 



by kathryn kenyon 

e people who are well 
known to Mount students will 
speak at graduation exercises on 
Saturday, May 28. 

The first is James Francis 
i nal Mclnryre, Archbishop 
of l.os Angeles. To Mount stu- 
dents his is a familiar face as 
well as voice, as he annually 
presides at commencement on the 
twood campus, a stately fi- 
gure in his scarlet robes. 

The next is Michelle Lund- 
borg, an English major of no 
little renown for her prize win- 
ning short stories. She has been 



Sister Leo Francis 
named Academic dean 



Babies are christened with 
Hoi) Water when they become 
official members of the Mystical 
Body. Ships are christened with 
a bottle of champagne when they 
set sail from the harbor. Sister 




Sr. Leo Francis 
new Academic Dean 



Leo Francis was christened with 
H20 from her Chemistry Lab 
which seeped through the ceiling 
into her office when she became 
Academic Dean at Mount St. 
Mary's College. 

The reagents. Sister's latest 
experiment, are classes in Quan- 
lvsis. i h eace 

and Physics combined with the 
of Dean. When the an- 
ahsis of this experiment was 
completed, the chemical reaction 
had a tremendous effect on the 
entire schooL 

Sister Leo Francis has al- 
been interested in promot- 
ing g°od studc relation- 
ships and the factors in this new 
formula allow for greater con- 
tacts with the student body. 

Even though Sister's free rime 
has been diluted by her new job. 
her personalness with the stu- 
dents has not dissolved onegram. 
There arc no "unknowns' in her 
istrarion. 

The molecular structure of 
Sister's life is based on a Bache- 
lor of Science degree from the 
Mount, to which was added a Sec - 

con't on pog# 3 



chosen class valedictorian. 

And third is Mrs. ' orman 
Chandler who will deliver the 38th 
commencement address and be 
honoured at a reception following 
the exercises. 

Mrs. Chandler has also been 
named the recipient of an honor- 
ary I.L.D. by Mount St. Mary's. 
Hers is the first honorary de- 
gree that has been awarded in 
ten years, says Sister Rebecca, 
president of the colleg . 
Chandler will be recognized for 
"her contribution to the develop- 
ment and growth of the perform- 
ing arts in Southern California." 

A vivacious and ambitious 
person, Mrs. Chandler is known 
for her devotion to the arts - for 
her intense interest in securing a 
house for the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony. She saved the Hollywood 
l from closing and embarked 
upon her project that became a 
reality recently - the Music I 
ter. This most recent achieve- 
ment of hers launched a pro- 
gramme to bring more culture to 
ity of the angels. At a 
champagne supper opening night 
rs.< handler expressed 
herself. "What is important 
here tonight is not the fund rais- 
or the building that wc are 
in. The only really important 
thing here tonight is the music 
we heard performed. That will 
go on fore i 

Aside from fund raisim- 
( handler also has many other 
responsibilities. She is a regent 
of the University of California 
and a trustee of Occidental 
lege. She was called upon to do 

at deal of work with th< 
TIMES during World War II when 
her husband was called away. 
She then took a one-year course 
in journalism fror 
organized the woman's page from 
narrow, provincial society re- 
ports to a far-ranging survey of 
all the arts, starting at decora- 
tion and going to ballet. 

con't on poor 7 



"Student government should 
evolve throjgh everyone, not just 
the officers. 

Peggy, a transfer from Long 
Beach City College, was "active 
behind the scenes" this past 
year at the Mount. But was As- 
sociated Women Students' trea- 
surer, president of a service or- 
ganization, and served on the 
executive and advisory boards 
at Long Beach. 

Her plans for next year in- 
clude making the student body of- 
fice the center of activities, by 
"for example, moving the Lost 
and Found there." 

A psychology major. Peggy 
plans to get married or go into 
student personnel work after 
graduation. 

Wolff pack 

Campaigning with the slogan 
"Help Janet Help You'" and en- 
tertaining the residents as "lead- 
er of the Wolff pack" helped win 
Janet Wolff, freshman, the office 




Janet Wolff, 
S.b. vice president 

of student body vice president. 

As veep, she is responsible 
for coordinating the calendar and 
handbook, and serving as chair- 
man of Campus Council, which 
she hopes "to make a mor 
tive and united group, so it can 
sponsor activities itself." 

While maintaining a 4.00 
grade average, Janet has served 
as president of Thereslans and a 
member of Curriculum Eval- 
uation committee, CampusCoun- 
cll, S-CTA and Alpha Mu Gamma. 

Communications 

"From all indications, the 
biggest issue in this campaign 





Jeri Ludwig, 
s.b. treasurer 

was communications, and if just 
half of the proposed plans work 
out, the Mount is going to be the 
most communicating college 
around, "say sSharonBreen, stu- 
dent body secretary. 

Sharon, a freshman, has been 
communicating for quite a while 
as she worked on her highs< 
newspaper and annual andse, 
as school columnist for two local 
newspapers. At the Mount 
has served as reporter for the 
View. 

She plans to continue this by 
taking minutes at all student 




Mary Purcell, 
s.b. publicity manager 

board meetings and posting them 
around campus, "so students will 
know what is happening." 

'It's not fair'' 

School budget and student body 
cards will be the main concerns 

con't on page 7 




Sharon Breen, 
s.b. secretory 



Corole Hernclc, 
s.b. social mgr. 
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We appreciate 

Recently, Sister Alice Marie relinquished 
her post as the Academic Dean of Mount St„ 
Mary's College to become Assistant Mother 
General of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Caron- 
dolet. Sister leaves behind her many friends 
and an impressive list of accomplisnments-- 
both earned during her twenty years of ser- 
vice to the Mount. 

This service ranged from the teaching of 
chemistry to her duties as academic dean, 
a position which she assumed eight years ago. 
During her term of office as dean, she was 
responsible for the inauguration of such chal- 
lenging programs as advanced placement cour- 
ses for high school students and the Mount's 
Honors Seminars. 

Her cheerful friendliness, enthusiasm, and 
insistence on academic excellence will be 
greatly missed at the Mount. We wish her 
much happiness in her new position at the 
Mother house in St* Louis. 

Mary Beth Bonino, 
S.B. President, '61-'62 
'62 Mount graduate 

Committee to 
clarify Mount aims 



Itti e on curriculum 
inge, composed 
e de Lima, Sister 
i. Dr. Hoffman, Mr. 
ter Cecilia Louise, 
;s purpose more than 
g of the cur- 
ind a few minor changes 
in the school calendar. Its mem- 
bers, elected by the faculty, have 
js their objective a complete 
at present courses and fu- 
ture needs with a great empha- 
sis on concentration and ex- 
>ce in studies. 

of the main points of 
consideration lies in fewer clas- 
ses for students. The thought 
behind this being that a student 
Ived with three, four, or 
classes is more likely to 
uly involved with excellence 
ihan a student trying to cover 
the material in seven classes. 



The committee hopes that the 
new curriculum will be an out- 
growth of both faculty and student 
opinion. As well as the actual 
committee meetings, there has 
also been a series of depart- 
mental and interdepartmental 
meetings which poll faculty opi- 
nion and ideas from the level of 
both the department and tht 
dividual. Also working with the 
committee is a group of in- 
terested students who serve to 
react to faculty ideas as well as 
presenting ideas of their own. 

The stress on concentration 
of study may possibly result in an 
increase of interdepartmental 
courses, as well as a leaning 
toward the problems or question 
approach to classes. All this will 
hopefully result in more indepen- 
dent study, especially in upper 

con'l on page 6 
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editor — fronces norcne fisher 
assistants to the editor - kathryn ken yon ruth meyer 
business manager — kathy tones 
photographers - mory kcllet, mory kay kone 

artist - shoron brandy 
staff — lindo coggiono. III milcwski, helcn 

howefeott, shoron brcen, marcio spehor, 
kathy bryon, cris castellanos morilyn spow 
moderator — sister mory, c.s.j. 




betsy dickerson 
student body president, - 65-'66 

s*^ President speaks... 



'Burden lies 
with You 9 



Erick Fromm, in his book 
"The Art of Loving," says "If 
a person loves only one other 
person and is indifferent to the 
rest of his fellowman, his love 
is not love but a symbiotic at- 
tachment, or an enlarged egot- 
ism." This year your student 
government has tried to provide 
the atmosphere and opportunity 
for you to grow in your contact 
with other people and their ideas. 

The Know Los Angeles Pro- 
gram was designed with the spec- 
ific idea of providing you with 
an opportunity to explore the city 
in which you live, in some of 
the farying facets. The Film 
Festival, Renewal Conference, 
Marriage Conference, Cirri 
um Committee and even the Abol- 
ish Student Government move- 
ment have all been aimed at 
awakening your interest in your 
environment. Not all of these 
activities have been directly 
planned by student governn 
many of them were underu. 
under the auspices of groups in- 
dependent of studei 
but all of 

staffed, financed ( in whole 
part), or co-ordinated by stu< 
government. 

Dur year your 

board has tried to plan 
tivities with your interests in 
mind. We stated in o 
(Emphasis 1965-1 
hoped to "mirror, not mold stu- 
dent opinion." But in order to 
do this we must have student 
opinion or mirror. I he burden 
lies with You. It is your 
sponsibiliry to avoid . 
attachments. We have tried to 
provide the opportunity and at- 
mosphere; now you must take 
the various activities and make 
them your own, make them r< - 
levant to your own experiences, 
your own thought processes, not 
just this year but every year for 
this is the process of 1 1 

MRS. CHANDLER ... 

con'l from page 1 

Mrs. Chandler attended high 
school in Long Beach and I 
went to Stanford University, 
quitting at the end of her junior 
year to marry Norman chand- 
ler. But of what she has done 
during her marriage, she says, 
"The most important thing is 
not a formula but a person who 
will be a catalyst for the project 
- - someone so dedicated to the 
purpose that he will stay with 
it until the job is completed." 
the looks of things, one 
might venture to say that this 
sincerely is the motto Mrs. 
Chandler lives by. Dedication and 
perserverance, virtues of rarity 
in our time. 
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Monkey Business 

father o'rei I ly 

The word 'family' is invariably associafed 
in our minds with the notion of divergence 
from few to many,, Each time we open the 
family photo-album the image is re-enforced. 
A few faded tin-types of bewhiskered and 
hoop-skirted grandparents lead the ever grow- 
ing parade of pictures that ends with a flood 
of kodachromes of bare-bottomed cherubs. 
Hence we come easily to think of the entire 
human family in terms of a 'diverging' stream 
of 'descendants' flowing from what we call 
'ancestors' who constitute the 'prototype' ac- 
cording to which the members are formed 
and structured in a process of birth. 

The fashionable image which is used to 
describe the Church these days is the ''Fam- 
ily of God." Unlike the present fashion in 
hemlines the phrase conceals more than it 
reveals. What it reveals is the solidarity 
of a living community, with Christ as head*, 
that bears a resemblance to the ancestral 
trees that we call 'family'. What the phrase 
conceals is the mystery of humanity in the 
Church as 'converging' stream of 'ascend- 
ants' flowing towards a 'postcestor' - Christ- 
who constitutes the 'escatype' into which man- 
kind is being formed by a process of death 
and resurrection. Like the pages of the Gos- 
pel, the Church is closer to Apocalypse than 
to Genesis. What we witness in her is not 
the imitiation but the completion of a family. 
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views reviewed 



Dear Editor, 

I imagined that my trips were to 
be 

exciting and eventful . . . 

that my future would be profitable 

--and when I was tired in 
ny maps 

and staring at pictures 

of a new world. 

I read old letters and a sun- 
bleached 

and water-run di 

My mind was nov 

a near pasr. 

But thro; - 

I could see tl 

of a tree through thi 

It v^ 

with wind-moved 

to L 

ienced over - 

as this I 

time 

that lias happened 

all the 
ences, feelings ii 1 1 ■ 

of a journal or Into an all- 
day conversation v. id, I 
know -- I have tried it. hut now 
that much of the year is g> 
can only try to say a few things 
about a most memorable period 
in my lit' . 

I saw August 25, 1965, as a 
day that would never come. It 
could only be realized, howt 
when the th picked 

up anchor and passed the Statue 
of Liberty. A new life was cer- 
tainly to be witnessed. 

After a month of traveling. 
Europe was something mor< I 
Trafalgar • he Eiffel Tow- 

er, the Hofbrauhaus, and the 
Staatsoper. It showed me a world 
of people, idlosyncrassies, and 
different values. I had no Idea 
of what to expect of Vienna es- 
pecially. I would have phrased my 
stereotypical idea of it In three 
words --Strauss and Strued' I \ 

Dn U -u . . I had the 

unusual experience of living and 
traveling in Turkey. This was 
above -all the zenith of my tra- 
vels. In our one month of se- 



mester break, mosi student 

off to their 4 or 5 countries while ' 
I was content to remain in luiKey. 
And why not? h 
the most fa3. that I 

have ever encountered and the 
\j|n' ol becoming acquainted with 

an expei'i i r. I 

met individu il - 

to I 

toiinded by their : 

opeir 

■ 
" 

is it Is. 

Way and, of cours- ' | 

It ii ling "gel ill", 

the flowers ai 

H 

spiring and w 

that 

to sit iii the parks and tan ' 
at the Wieners and to think of 
ilng to tl 

t to 
a onceall-too-i 

igaln, twill ha vi time en 
der that in July. I car 
relax and let life continue ■•■ 
perlenccs and contemj 
on, 

/ood is man's I 
living! how I loy 

• and the soul and. 
the senses forever in Joy -- 

•wnlng from Saul 

i icczark 
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Classes choose officers for '66-'67 




Sophomore class officers are : (seated from left) Ellen 
Brennan, president; Mary Beth Stonestreet, vice presi- 
dent; (standing from left) Mary Kay Deasy, secretary; 
Joan Masenga, social chairman; and Elaine Camute, 
NSA representative. Missing is Peggy Horany treasurer, 
and Marrae Martin, publicity chairman. 



Junior class officers for next year are (seated from left) 
Cathy Colburn, vice president; Mary Glasscock, presi- 
dent; (standing from left) Francine Bell, secretary; Sue 
Surges, treasurer; Ellen Speth, NSA representative; and 
Marti Stevens, publicity chairman. Missing is Karen Mc- 
Cormick. social manager. 



Torch announces 
head, members 



Senior class officers for next year are (seated froi 
Chris Sullivan, vice president; Sr. Catherine Anita, class 
moderator; Julie Reid, president; (standing from left) 
Suzy Taylor, treasurer; Rita Buch, publicity chairman; 
Diana DePonte, secretary; Noreen Emerson, NSA r 
sentative; and Tina Dominico. social chairman. 



Letter writing and actual wel- 
coming will be the main duties 
of the members of Torch who will 
also return to school three days 
early in the fall. Established 
last fall to provide new students 
with a mature and truly helpful 
orientation to the Mount and col- 
lege life in general. Torch will 
be headed by Jeanine Pilario, 
junior. Her co-chairman for next 
year will be sophomore Anita 
Herman and Sr. Rose Cecilia. 

I Deal >i tudents, is moderator. 
Junior members of Torch arc : 
Noreen Emerson, Ann Finnegan, 
Rosemary Peters, Chris Sulli- 
van and Linda Williams. Sopho- 
morrs arc: Gcraldinc Ambrose, 
Macrina Garcia, Mary Kellet, 

m Kathy Kimball. Christine Kllck' 
Nancy Klikunas, Gail Madden, 
Betsy Northrfdgc. Mary Joyce 

Jr. studies 
r at Berkeley 

iadelupc Lopez, junior, has 
been awarded a special summer 
fellowship by the Institute of In- 
ternational Fducation (HEl. She 
* ill study this summer ai the 
■ orsity of ( .alifornia at Pcrk- 
elcy with all expenses paid. 

A foreign student from Bo- 
livia, uadalupc is majoru 
psychology with a minor ii 
ciology. She attended r' 

r two years and is now en- 
rolled at the uptown Mount. 

After graduation from the 

Mount, < uadalupc plans to return 

livia and utilize her psycho- 

ogy background to establish a 

Tarn of mental health. 

: idies in 
najor. she will also parti- 
;ipate in a special youth leader- 
ship seminar for international 
students during the summer 
moths. Die purpose of the HE 
program is to enable the i 
^ national student to relate th 

learned knowledge and skills 
to the developing needs of their 
country. 

Applicants are screened by 
regional and national selection 
committees. "It is avrrcathonor 
ladalupc as well as the 
* Mount to be chosen for the fel- 
lowship." comments Mrs. Ar- 
lene Media, foreign student ad- 

Vi5 



Vore and Carol Wolter. 

From the freshman class are: 
Kathy Ambrosi, Mary Beth Burg- 
graf, Nancy Chase, Toni Cip- 
parrone, Clare Collins, Kathleen 




Jeanine Piloro, 
Torch chairman 
Connor, Mary Beth Crosland. 
Cathy Crosthwait, Paulette Dan- 
clause, Dedc Dea, Mary Kay 
Deasy. Geri DeStefano, Ellen 
Dowd, Judy Eldridge and Sherrie 
1 rahm. 

Cheryl Hirakami, Joan Ko- 
cienlki, Carol McGarry, Christa 
Manizer. Ruth Meyer, Valerie 
Payne, Linda Sofranko. Mary 
Beth Stonestreet. Maureen Sugar, 
Mary Lou de Leon, patty Duffy. 
Maureen l^verada. Jill Leggctt, 
Elynor Ruffo, and Kitty Kent. 

Also accepted were: sopho- 
mores, Carol ud- 
>ry Purcell and Janet 
Wolff; junior, Parbara Jones; 
senior. Kathy Ped dows. 

ACADEMIC DEAN 

COn't from pogr ] 

ondary School Teaching Creden- 
tial, a Masters Degree in Educa- 
tion, graduate work in Chemistry 
at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, a Shell Fellowship for 
summer workatStanfordUniver- 
and six years of teaching 
I Peace High School 
in San Diego, three years of which 
SlSt -e Principal. 

though this is Sister Leo 
Francis* first year of full-rime 
teaching at the Mount, she has 
taught summer school and Sat- 
urday classes for three years. 
When diagnosed, these obser- 
vations can be hypothesized to 
predict that Sister Leo Francis 
will have a fruitful term as aca- 
demic Dean. A term marked 
with progress for the Mount and 
all those connected with it. 



PiThetaMu Mary leads Belles; 
announces f fs jn September 
members 



Pi Theta Mu, sophomore ser- 
vice organization, introduced its 
23 new members at the Dean's 
Reception recently. 

Serving as official hostesses 
for college functions, the girls 
are a service to the administra- 
tion, as well as students and may 
be seen at functions ranging from 
Torch teas to the Alumni Fash- 
ion Show. Members are entitled 
to Iree admission to all Mount 
activities, as well as other pri- 
vileges. 

Accepted into Pi Theta Mu 
were: Kathleen Ambrosi, Pame- 
la Bush, Nancy Chase, Toni Cip- 
parrone, Clare Collins, Mary- 
beth Crosland, Cathleen Crosth- 
wait, Valinda Croxton, Mary Kay 
Deasy, Judy Eldridge, Carmen 
Godinez and Cheryl Hirakami. 
Also Carol Hricik, Kitty Kent, 
Joan Kocienka, Doris Lopez, Lin- 
da Mel arland, Eileen 0*Conner, 
Valerie Payne, Sue Peters, Lin- 
da Sofranko, Mary Beth Stone- 
street, and Michele Tomac. 



Loyola Belles from the Mount 
Uptown and Downtown, Immacu- 
late Heart, Marymount, Queen 
of Angels and sr, Vincent's 
elected Mary Kellett Belles pres- 
ident for the 1966-67 school year 
at their meeting Thursday even- 
ing, May 5. Mary also received 
an award as Most Active Belle 
from Mount Sr, Mary's Uptown. 

Carol Regal, former Belles 
president, was named most Out- 




standing Belle from all schools 
and she received her award at 
Loyola's Convocation, Friday. 
May 13. at the 11:00 a.m. 
mony in Strub Memorial Theater. 

Belle tryouts and Belles Pre- 
sents will take place wli. 
school year resumes in Septcm- 

" rhls will 
freshmen as well as other stu- 
dents a chance to tryout. I ry- 
outs will be held on an equal 
basis, meaning all r tur 
belles will have to tryout agl 
says Mary. 



Chinese 
studies 



Belles president 



NSA. USSPA host 



Student leaders meet 
at Illinois congresses 



The Champaigne - L'rbana 
campus of the University of Il- 
linois will be the site of this 
summer's 19th annual NSA con- 
gress. The Congress opens Sat- 
urday. August 20. and continues 
till Friday, September 2. 

The Mount may send one vot- 
ing delegate to the general 
gross - in the past, the NSA 
co-ordinator, but if her functions 
are to be fulfilled by the 
president, then Peggy Jacobs will 
be the Mount's voting represent- 
ative. 

This year's congress is slated 
to discuss such major items as 
Student Government and the Edu- 
cational Process (how student 
government maysupplement 
riculum. etc.); Student Govern- 
ment and tlr -mmuniry 
(tutorials, Chicago as a case 
study of a changing city, etc.) 
Student Government and Student 
Freedoms (freedom of expres- 
sion, the open forum, social free- 
dom, etc.); Student Government 



Participation in the University 
Community (student services, 
cultural affairs); International 
Affairs (development of interna- 
tional student organizations, r - 
lations with national unions of 
students). 

Out of the committees which 
handle these specific areas come 
legislative measures repre- 
senta- ; a's stand on ma j- 

or issues. These measures are 
debated on the Congress Floor 
during the last days of the Con- 
gress (and during at least one 
24 hr. session) and are either 
passed, amended or vetoed. 

In addition to the actual NSA 
Congress, Peggy may attend the 
16th Student Body Presidents' 
Conference Aug. 16 through Aug. 
20. This conference is designed 
to allow student body presidents 
to compare programs and pool 
valuable experiences to formu- 
ital plans for their respec- 
tive campuses. 

con'l or poot 7 



An Oriental warmth can be 
felt on campus in the form of 
Dr. Mong-ping Lee, current in- 
structor of Southeast Asian 
Affairs. 

A native of Hunan, China, 
Lee now makes his home in Hol- 
lywood with his wife, Sallv 
and their three children, f 
Mount since last semester, at 
which time he taught on the Fax 
East, Dr. I.cc is presently teach- 
ing at neighboring Loyola and ( a I. 
State. 

As a member of China's di- 
plomatic service for over 20 
years. Dr. Ice's experience in 
international affairs ranges from 
■ Int' rnational relations An- 
alyst for the Kun£ Sheung Daily 
in Hongkong, to professorships in 
several universities in China, to 
his final post as Consul General 
of the Republic of China for South- 
em California, Arizona and 
Mexico. (1956-63) 

Dr. Lee received his high 
school education from the A' 
ican missionaries (Presbyterian) 
"from whom 1 first heard the 
gospel of God and was first 
handed the key to modem know- 
ledge." he recalls, receiving his 

. from National Central 
versity, 'inking. China, he then 
went on to the University of l^ond- 
on for his Ph.D. in 1946; his 
thesis being "The Geneva Treat- 
ment of the Manchurian and Aby- 
ssinian Crises." 

He has served as visiting 
lecturer on diplomatic i 
Marymouni College. Upland 
lege and the I ru versify of South- 
em California. 
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Senior tribute. 



They said it couldn' 



Dear 
Sen iors, 

Having been your 
Sophomore Moderator 
two years ago and 
serving in the same 
capacity now when you 
are seniors, I feel a 
special closeness to 
you, interest in you 
and concern for your 
future welfare* I nave 
watched you grow. You 
have been a class in- 
terested in learning, 
loyal to the college and 
kind to fellow students. 
You did not leave 
class matters to a few 
but your general inter- 
est and cooperation 
made your projects 
successful. You man- 
ifested maturity of 
judgment and decis- 
ions in many ways. 
This evidence of grow- 
th has been gratifying 
to all who have worked 
with you. The pro- 
blem of maturing is a 
great one. At each 
step in the process 
something must be left 
behind. Decisions 
must be made after 
serious consideration. 
Not only is this mat- 
urity to be reached 
intellectually and so- 
cially but spiritually. 
Religious development 
as well as intellect- 
ual development 
should be continued 
throughout life. Dur- 
ing your four years at 
the Mount many oppor- 
tunities for spiritual 
growth were made 
available to you, their 
worth pointed out to 
you and participation 
urged, but in line with 
our belief that as col- 
lege women you must 
learn to evaluate and 
choose for yourse Ives, 
you were not obliged 
by rules and sanctions 
in these matters. 

I am sure that you 
v/ill keep in touch with 
the Mount and with 
each other. You 

have much to contri- 
bute and much to learn 
in these groups. Whe- 
ther you go now to fur- 
ther study, marriage, 
Peace Corps, laymis- 
sion work or a career, 
I know you will do well 
and make us proud of 
you as alive, active, 
apostolical ly - minded 
Christian Women. I 
am happy to have 
worked with you ond 
pray God, Our Lady 
and St. Joseph to love 
and guide you always. 
Sister Catherine Anita 
Senior class moderator 



The 


Senior Class 


wishes to 


extend 


its heartfelt 


opprec 10- 


tion to 


the Class of 


67 for one 


of the 


-nost enjoyabl 


» evenings 


of the 


year, the Junior- Senior 


Dinner 


Dance. 





'Ma'Schmahl 
graduates 



Mothers 



ege' are among the 
" thinqs to have to- 




going to 
co' ' 

"in" things 
day, and the Mount is 
keeping right in step 
with the graduation of 
Mrs. Walter (Kath- 
leen) Schmahl. She 
will receive her B.A. 
degree (cum laude). 

A major in pre- 
social work, with a 
minor in psychology, 
Mrs. Schmahl started 
at the Doheny Campus 
in the fall of 1962 when 
it first opened its 
doors. But when she 
got her Associate of 
Arts degree in 1964, 
she decided to go on 
for a bachelor's de- 
gree at Mount uptown. 
Previously, raising a 
family had prevented 
her from continuing 
her education. 

Mrs. Schmahl has 
applied to the UCLA 
graduate school to 
continue her studies 
and plans to work in 
the community organ- 
ization field eventual- 
ly. 



Do you remember... 

Green Week and those awful purple and gold 

beanies ... 
the convocation ceremony that ended with the 

initiation week activities ... 
when we elected Sandi Villelli, Richie Petras, 

Janet King, i 

officers ... 
the bustle of 

renditions of 
the looks on the faces of the children the day 

of our Holy Innocents Party ... 
the first sorority "Rush" period and the 

"fun" of pledging ... 
Loyola mixers when we were the youngest 

girls there ... 
the first "Belles" from our class - Mary 

Harrington, Lorna Hershey, Carol Regal, 

Renee Schanhaar and Sandy Wallick ... 
our first-ever basketball team composed of 

Donna La Cour, Mary Kessler, Jody Laf- 

ferty, Pat Sheehan, and Sue Schanz ... 
when Paulette Taberski won the Crisco Home 

Economics prize as outstanding freshman ... 
the first Fleur-de-Lis Ball with the grandeur 

of a high society affair ... 
November 22, 1963 when the entire campus 

stood still waiting for word, and then went 

to the chapel and prayed ... 
"Yes, Come," merits first place in the 

Cabrini Literary Contest ... 
"Reflections," composed and arranged by 

Mark Stevens 
T i juana anyone 



and Pat Konoski our first class 
Frosh Frolics production and 



Come one, come all to the 
Betsy Dickerson sa 

a committed thie 

table."... 
"Medea" and "Doctor 



3/'ng, 
;r than 



Zhiv 



Persian Market ... 

'It is better to be 

a Catholic vege- 

go" 



Spcciol ihonks to the Seniors who contributed pi 
and energy for mating this poge possible. 



ctures, time. 
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i> be done. ..But!! 



Survey shows 
senior plans 

h Seniors, how would 

you like to know where 
your fellow class- 
males might be next 
year and what their 
tentative plans are? 
The guidance office 

* as compiled o survey 
for us which was 
taken last month. This 
survey is based on a 
90% response from our 
class and gives a gen- 
eral picture of our fu- 
ture plans. 

To begin with, of 
our entire class about 
105 will remain in 
California. Good news 
for Alumni meetings 
nd class reunions. Of 
those not remaining in 
the Golden State, two 
girls will be studying 
abroad and one will 
serve in the Peace 

«#Corps. 

Our survey indi- 
cates that 30% of our 
class will continue on 
in graduate school, in- 
cluding the 5th year 
for teaching creden- 
ils. Many seniors 
will return to our own 
alma mater and seve- 
ral will attend 
local state col- 
leges, UCLA, and USC, 

^♦o obtain their mas- 
ter's degree. Others 
will attend out-of- 
state universities such 
as the University of 
Washington, U. of New 
'exico. U. of Hawaii, 

*7ulsa University, John 
Carroll U., Boston 
University, ond Iowa 
University. Many have 
received grants and 
assistantships tocom- 

. ete their education 
at these schools. 

Of the class of 1966, 
101 plan to be working 
as of June or the fol- 
io wing September. 
Forty-three of these 

"iove already acquired 
their positions and 
most will be involved 
in training progroms. 
Seniors will be in- 
volved in a vareity of 

. eer plans. Social 

rk ill engage 

' our class, 

Business and Indus) 

4. ursin 

Education 15.65" ana 

.other health sciences 
The sur 
also showed that .c 
of the c loss anticipated 
entering the fields of 
merchandising, legal 
librarian, and the j 
ned Forces. 
Marriage is in the 

f'riority of plans for 
0.9°c of our class * 



Senior reflection 

Although the pressures of final exams, 
term papers and activities are mounting, sen- 
iors are pausing to think about their college 
experience. It is puzzling that four years 
can seem long and short, distant and present 
at the same time. 

Books and Bunsen burners have been im- 
portant in our education; but to us, the Mount 
means people — people with their encourage- 
ment, inquiry, and friendship. By sharing 
our ideas and our feelings and our concerns, 
we have searched for, and hopefully achieved, 
increased understanding and Christian mat- 
urity. 

To our families, administrators, teachers, 
ond undergraduate friends, we deeply say 
thank you. We hope that they will share in 
our joy at commencement on May 28th as they 
have shared in our joy of searching. 
Alene Finn 




Changing Horizons 

We started climbing our new hill 

With vigor and zeal and the will 

To take the small strides with the long, 

With the courage to let our bodies 

Be hoisted on a taught rope 

Toward the summit 

'Though we could not see it 

For the clouds that crowned our Mount. 

Soon we learned to use 

Pick and mallet ond wedge, 

To place our determined feet 

On sharp boulders and stone ledges 

Until at last we proudly poked our heads 

Up through the clouds 

And spied the Mount's high chapel spire; 

But we found that we were 

At the foot of the mountains! 

Anonymous 
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Preparing to leave for their year of studying in Switzerland and 
traveling throughout Europe are Carol Huber and Linda Aloia. 

Coeds prepare for 
study, travel in Europe 



Three Mount students will fly 
to Europe from New York this 
fall to spend their junior year 
and the following summer abroad. 
Anne Marie dark will partici- 
pate in MSMC Junior Year Abroad 
Program in Vienna. Carol Huber 
and Linda Aloia will study in 
Fribourg, Switzerland in a pro- 

Election 
results 

747° of the student body voted 
in the recent student body elec- 
tions. The sophomores came on 
the strongest with 78% of their 
class going to the polls. The 
junior and freshman classes each 
had 76% of their classes voting, 
while 60% of the senior class cast 
their ballots. 

Following is how the student 
body voted for candidates: 

President: Peggy Jacobs 256, 
Fran Fisher 200 

Vice president: Janet Wolff 
254, Carol La Valley 204. 

Secertary: Sharon Breen, 257, 
Mary Beth Stonestreet 19L 

Treasurer: Jeri Ludwig, 432, 
Other 5 

Social Manager: Carole Her- 
rick. 433, Other 4. 

Publicity Manager: Mary 
Purcell 444. Other 3. 



Looking for summer 
"dough-re-mi"? 

We want students, teachers 

for lucrative sales jobs 

set to music! 

Now— choice openings are avail- 
able in your area representing 
the hottest line of stereo sets 
going. Easy to sell because 
they're exclusive: only stereo 
featuring two consoles, each 
with its own speaker system, 
both beautiful pieces of fur- 
niture. Make $150 to $300 a 
week. Name your own full or 
part time hours this summer, 
evenings during school year. 
Interest in music helps. You'll 
be associated with one of 
America's most reliable, re- 
spected firms. 

Arise, you have nothing to 
ose but your poverty! Send in 
his handy coupon now . . . 



Send me the lull story on tailing 
''feo today) 



Mail lo: Mr. Ed Savo.e 

5075 Way rata Boulevard 

Minneapolis. Minnesota 55416 



gram sponsored by the Domini- 
cans of Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. 

Linda and Carol will leave 
New York for Paris September 
7 and spend their initial month 
traveling through southern 
France and Italy. They will fly 
from Paris to Bacelona. Seville, 
bus tours through Rome and Pisa. 

Classes at the "University 
des Hautes Etudes" and the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg will follow. 
Subjects will include intensive 
courses in French grammar and 
the girls' own choice of elec- 
tives. Linda will spend Christ- 
mas vacation in Switzerland with 
a family with whom she stayed 
during a previous trip abroad. 
Carol will travel through 
Zermott, Munich, Salzburg and 
Vienna at this time. 

The six -week semester break 
period will be spent touring and 
living with the individual fam- 
ilies. When classes end July 10, 
the two will travel once more, 
this time through the Nether- 
lands, England, and Ireland. 

Carol Huber is full of antici- 
pation for the extraordinary year 
that will begin in September. 
Reminiscing about the letter of 
acceptance she received at last 
during Easter, Carol recalls "I 
cried a lot." 

Linda, too, is excited and full 
of plans for her second trip 
abroad. With her "mad desire to 
travel" to keep her going, she 
anticipates most of all the people 
she will meet and be able to 
speak to in their own language. 
"They love it when you try their 
language!" 



Huge discounts with 
the International 
Student ID Card. 

Student ships for 
lively, informative 
crossings. 

The ID c*fd will «*** you 10% on air trewl la 
Europe and luetl Sanaa nufe te-nnit on Ko1.lt. 
adnuitloni nwalt. train* A marl for Iranian 
Student ih.pi otter leng i ieae cleuet. art lor 
-'"national ditcuuton lonmi and all Out 
fun or a lew-ant ttedent crotuni to Europe 

Can fee itlare eat It write lir ecUlll ' 

Wnl. r»ct CO II : national Student nsaoeutlen 
»b Medium an . Hew Tore. It T 10014 



Sister 

studies 

schools 



Drama and 
but which d 



femininity, 
irection ? 



Studying how to run a college 
or university wQl be Sister Ce- 
cilia Louise, Dean of Faculty, as 
she participates in the Academic 
Administration Internship Pro- 
gram. 

She is among the 50 "stu- 
dents" chosen from over 200 
nominees for this national pro- 
gram. The selection was based 
on her high potential for a suc- 
cessful career in academic ad- 
ministration. 

Sponsored by the American 
Council on Education, the pro- 
gram is designed to strengthen 
leadership in American higher 
education by enlarging the num- 
ber and improving the quality of 
college administrators. 

As an intern, Sister will ob- 
serve the "inner workings" of 
the host institutions and learn 
how the school is administered 
and who administers it. By at- 
tending meetings ranging from 
faculty to trustee, and working 
with all levels of administra- 
tors, she will be able to broaden 
and vary her experience by per- 
sonal participation in adminis- 
tration. 

Sr. Cecilia Louise has been 
assigned to the Kansas City Re- 
gional Council for Higher Edu- 
cation, which is composed of 18 
schools. Her mentor will be Dr. 
Herbert Wood, executive di- 
rector, who will serve as her 
guide, teacher and critic for the 
academic year. During this time 
she will be stationed at institu- 
tions varying from a state uni- 
versity to a specialized art 
school, from a Catholic college 
to a Protestant church related 
college. 

"I hope to profit greatly from 
this experience, so I can bring 
something useful back to the 
Mount," says Sister; "and I real- 
ize what a great privilege this is 
and am very grateful for it." 



by kathryn kenyon 

"Femininity is the keynote; 
drama is the trademark," are 
dress designer Jean -Louis' 
words. He stresses flowing, 
softly curved dresses in a kalei- 
doscope of colours — plaids and 
sunset shades. The emphasis is 
elegance. 

Today in a world where Bri- 
tain gone go-go advocates thigh- 
high skirts, where a Houston 
housewife and a New York pup- 
peteer design brilliant and bulky 
jewelry made out of papier-ma- 
che', and dresses made of spe- 
cially treated paper, elegance 
seems to be passe'. 

What is especially alarming 
is the ease with which fashion 
designers design and dominate. 
All too few women seem to stop 
and think what is meant for them. 
This dress called drama and 
emancipation is of a pseudo- 
kind. What does it say? that wo- 
men are equal to men? that they 
are career oriented, business 
like and strong? No, it says that 
men still dominate woman — but 
that she does not seem to know 
it. 

Fashion has passed from Piet 
Mondrian's flat lines to gaudy 
op dresses that the Scott Paper 
Company is obliging. 

But how many women can 
wear the little boy mode and look 
feminine? How many 'emancipat- 
ed women' look well with long 
stringy hair? Granted dress is 
a sort of self-expression; it is 
art--but where has the individual 
gone? 

One season everyone is a walk- 
ing' Mondrian and another an ad 
for poor-boys. Everyone has to 
be *in' but they make themselves 
'out', out of themselves, unaware 
of their assets, just out and out 
willing to be led over hill and 
dale of non -expressive mass 
fashion. 

Drama and femininity are a 



Mt. faculty reveals 
summer plans, travels 



As the hills change to warm 
speckled tan and the sun lingers 
longer on the circle. Mount in- 
structors turn their thoughts to 
summer things. This year finds 
many teaching or working on cur- 
riculum evaluation. 

Sister Rose Cecilia is cur- 
rently completing plans for a re- 
ligion seminar to be given by 
Reverend Mark J. Link. SJ., 
religion editor of the Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, Chicago. The se- 
minar, to be held July 7, 8, and 
9 in the Little Theater, will dis- 
cuss the religious education of 
modern high school students. 

Also concerned with teacher 
training is Sister St. George who 
will teach a course in English 
linguistics. "There is a whole 
new theory of language emerg- 
ing today," comments Sister. 
"Transformational grammar, 
the new grammar. Involves a 
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concise scientific approach akin 
to the new math. What we are 
trying to do is relate gramma- 
tical rules to the way we really 
speak." 

Mr. Fecht will explore new 
horizons in creativity this sum- 
mer In a seminar on art and the 
liturgy. Explains Mr. Fecht who 
took part In a similar program 
last summer at the University 
of Notre Dame, "We want to In- 
vestigate the possibilities of new 
forms In religious art with an 
eye toward the twenty-first cen- 
tury. 

Exchanging the Mount's pa- 
noramic view of a megalopolis 
for the sun touched sight of Mex- 
ican adobes will be Dr. Andreanl 
and Sister Luis Mary, on a two 
week tour of Mexlcowtth students 
from the downtown Mount. Dur- 
ing their trip, both students and 
instructors plan to absorb the 
culture and clvlllzadon of Mexi- 
co. 

Miss Buchanan of the Home 
Economics Department plans an 
East Coast trip this summer to 
study historical costumes at the 
Smithsonian Institute In Washing- 
ton. On returning, she will con- 
tinue her studies at the Los An- 
geles County Art Museum. 

Sister Ann Robert and Sister 
Ceclle Annette will continue stu- 
dying this summer at the 
Crelghton University, Nebraska. 



rare achievement. It is knowing 
what to accentuate in each woman 
as a woman. Jean-Louis in Los 
Angeles as opposed to Paris or 
London designers might be said • 
to take advantage of woman's 
vulnerability too, but perhaps 
with more of an understanding 
and insight -- into what makes 
individuality. 

Now that summer is close 
and everyone will be baring w 
themselves for sun, surf, dates, 
and dances, things like the new 
tailored shirts made out of lace 
will be the 'in' — even this is 
a contradiction of elegance in 
what goes well together. 

It is very much an emphasis 
on artless freedom. Who ever 
heard of a netted sun tan or a 
brown spot in the middle of 
someone's stomach being chic? 

It is more of a soap opera 
drama. 

The cry is for woman — her- 
self and unadultered — knowing * 
what to wear elegantly and how 
to act elegantly — where, when 
--an expression of her for what 
she really Is. 

In the way of the growing cul- 
ture Los Angeles is quickly ac- 
cumulating, woman as herself, *~ 
soft and flowing in warm shades— 
the sunset colours and plaids, 
are a gracious accent to a cul- 
tured life. Even here at Mount 
St. Mary's culture has been 
stressed. Now with this upcom- 
ing theme of city -wide, nation-* 
wide, world-wide emphasis on 
a more feminine woman, all this 
would point to the fact that Jean- 
Louis is a designer who Is still 
far ahead of the game. 

MOUNT AIMS.. 

con't from pogo 2 

division work. 

This interest in curriculum 
evaluation is, according to com- 
mittee member Sister Mary Pa- 
tricia, part of a need for the 
mount to clarify its alms. If , 
Marymount merges with Loyola 
and Immaculate Heart moves to 
the Claremont campus, the Mount 
will be the only Catholic women's 
college left in the Los Angeles 
area. 

Sister feels that because of, 
this it is essential that the Mount 
find a definite reason for an all 
women college outside of the 
historical fact that the custom 
of educating the sexes separately 
never completely died out. 

The need for women's col- 
leges. Sister goes on to say, 
finds Its center In the problems 
In American society over the 
mingling of the sexes. Too many 
women today have turned them- 
selves Into a third or neuter sex 
who compete with men In business 
social roles, and even dress and' 
mannerisms. 

In a women's college comes 
the real chance to educate women 
as women, not as lesser men. 
Men tend to live In a world of 
monetary security and Ideas. Wo- 
men are more people-orientated. . 
If a more flexible, modern cur- 
riculum seen In terms of the ris- 
ing problems of automation and 
leisure can add to a women's 
appreciation of life and education, 
then the people surrounding these 
women will also benefit, with 1 
deeper understanding of culture 
and personality development. 

A women's college, concludes 
Sister, teaches students to con- 
front the world as women. Whe- 
ther students go on to marriage 
or to work, or to a combination 
of both It Is necessary that they 
bring their womanliness to the si- 
tuation because they cannot ex- 
cape it but they can use It well. 
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Teaching-- but 
'I'll always dance' 



by kathryn kenyon 

"Would you like one?" Anita 
Crimes asked me one day as we 
sat outside in the circle. 

"Like one --I'd love onel" 
I answered, and soon after I 
had a ticket in my hand for one 
of the performances Anita dances 
In on the first Saturday of every 
month at the little theatre in 
North Hollywood, the Ruth St. 
Denis. 

As It turned out, however, it 
was not a ticket to an ordinary 
place. Tucked away obscurely 
off the Hollywood freeway, twix 
office buildings, an empty lot. 
and antique stores, the studio- 
theatre turns its back on the 
quick flow of the city. After- 
hours, amidst a green decor, pro- 
fessional and amateur dancers, 
choroegraphers, and fans min- 




Anlta Crimes back-stage: an 
embodiment of danced laughter. 
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Expression 



lotion. 
the dance 

that combi 
spoken sounds, 
seemed vaster in this perform 
a nee, because as the dancers 
moved, they led up to a cul- 
mination point, the syllabic they 
shouted. 

At one point the group was 
expressing laughter. One of the 
most graceful was Anita '-rimes, 
a Mount senior, who has been 
studying at the studio under Val- 
entina lAjmasky for three years. 
Side by side she and her teacher 
Stepped over the stage with an 
almost oriental grace until In one 
instant Anita became an embodi- 
ment of danced laughter. Her 
face, her hands, her steps, her 
body -- everything was dancing 
laughter. And an excited audience 
arrr^c\l. 
Voices culminate or destroy 

After the performance 
Oumansky led me past a beaut- 
ifully carved old bureau in the 
hall, through the crowd that was 
beginning to sip coffee, under 
two green glass-plated lamps 
hanging from the ceiling and out 



to a cluttered dressing room 
where books lined the walls. 
There Anita was quietly helping 
another dancer out of costume. 

As graduation is close at hand, 
I asked her where her dancing 
would go after she had graduated. 
"Til always dance," she ex- 
claimed, but much to my sur- 
prise, she is not aiming toward 
the professional. She plans to 
begin teaching grammar school 
in September. After she is set- 
tled she will go back to dance. 
"I want to do something with my 
body," but there are ideas and 
communication involved, too. 

It is this communication, and 
expression, that might be the es- 
sence of Anita's decision. Taking 
the dance she did this particular 
evening, she talked thoughtfully 
about the introduction of voices 
into dance. 

"It's new. but fve seen anoth- 
er group do it. and they used it 
in a dramatic situation." The 
voices and the movement are not 
simultaneous; there is that in- 
stant between them which either 
culminates or destroys the mo- 
ment, and perhaps the whole study 
as well. For a minute Anita 
seemed to think back to her 



ttie view 

Mt. students 
win Atlantic 
recognition 

Five Mount students received 
recognition in this spring's At- 
lantic National Contest in Crea- 
tive Writing. In the Honorable 
Mention category, which includes 
the top twenty contestants in the 
country, are Linda Caggiano, for 
her story, "The Sun Hawks," 
Kathy Haverick for "In the Cold 
Outside," and Frances Fisher for 
her poem titled "Manhattan 
Wharf in Autumn." 

Julier Buswell and Catherine 
Bednar received Merit Paper 
Awards. Julie's essay was titled 
"Endora Welly's Golden Apples: 
A Dual Focus"; Catherine Bed- 
liar's prize winner was a peom, 
"A Canticle." 

performance, to the theme of 
sound she had brought to life. 
Her teacher and the other dancers 
had gone; then she turned toward 
the door, the last to leave the 
dressing room. We went dif- 
ferent ways, she to the audience 
as they talked about what they 
had seen, and I into the night 
looking forward to seeing her in 
another performance in June, the 
days after graduation, but the 
days before teaching when there 
is still time to dance. 
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PEGGY JACOBS.. c«>',i ^ p^ i 

next year for JeriLudwig, fresh- 
man, as student body treasurer. 

Jeri served as freshman class 
treasurer and a member of SNAC 
and the Curriculum Evaluation 
Committee this past year. 

"It's not fair to the students 
or the girl running," says Jeri 
about running unopposed. "The 
students have no choice or guar- 
antee that I ( or anyone else in 
the same position) will be the best 
candidate. It would have been 
much better all around if more 
students had participated," she 
adds. 

Creative ! ? 

"I'm arty and creative!" de- 
clares Mary Purcell. newly 
elected student body publicity 
manager. But she didn't stop 
there. She was also "a prolific 
contributor to her high school 
newspaper", but she "never gets 
her papers in on time now." 

But one of her more serious 
thoughts is to establish a central 
bulletin board listing off-campus 
events of interest to students, 
and to distribute a book to or- 
ganize die lettering and layout 
of the posters. 

Mary Is a member of YCS 
and Torch and served as fresh- 
man class vice president. 

Improve socially 

Carole Herrlck was elected 



student body social manager and 
her goal for next year is "to 
improve the Mount socially." 

The freshman was Loyola 
Homecoming Queen, frosh rep- 
resentative to NSA, and a mem- 
ber of Parnassians, Curricu- 
lum Evaluation, and the Honors 
Program. An English major, she 
plans to either teach or go into 
Library work. 

Last Sunday the officers were 
treated to dinner at Petrelli's 
Steak House for the exchange of 
Student Board. They have also 
been meeting throughout the past 
week to begin plans for next 
year. 

LEADERS MEET... 

from pg . 3 

Coinciding with the Student 
Body Presidents' Congress is the 
United States Student Press I 
gress (USSPA) to which the 
Mount sends the VIEW editor. 
Fran Fisher will attend this con- 
gress wherein seminars and 
workshops on all aspects of col- 
legiate journalism and educa- 
tional philosophy are explored. 
Fran may remain for the general 
NSA Congress as an observor- 
reporter for the Congress News, 
a daily paper operated by L'SSPA 
members during the Congress. 
In this capacity, the VIEW editor 
meets not only fellow student 
editors but also student gov- 
ernment leaders and organization 
representatives. 
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greeks 

by tnarilyn spow 

GAMMA SIGMA PHI 
Senior Farewell, May 11, was 
full of surprises for members of 
the sorority. Chris Callahan an- 
nounced her engagement to Don 
Taugher, a high school sweet- 
heart. They are planning a 
Spring 1967 wedding. Allison 
Janney has been pinned by a Delt 
from SC. 

A telegram was received at 
the dinner announcing: 

"The Luau came and went, but 
we still remain among the ring- 
less seniors." 

"THE SOUR SEVENTEEN" 



After Cecilia Brewer turned 
her gavel over to Linda Parry, 
all the seniors announced what 
their future plans were. Kathy 
Cole had one of the most excit- 



ing plans, a summer trip to Eu- 
rope with Jean Schanhaar, a 
Gamma alumni. 

KAPPA DELTA CHI 

A barbecue dinner and elec- 
tions were the highlights of Kappa 
Senior Farewell. The newly 
elected officers are : Valerie 
Finn, president; Sheri Hulse, 
vice - president; Mary Bruno, 
secretary; Jackie Augsburger, 
treasurer; Rosanne Tripp and 
Mary Pat Molander, co-social 
chairmen; Jeff Lockwood, publi- 
city chairman; Linda Griffin, his- 
torian; and Margie Mullen, Tri- 
sorority Representative. 

Centinela Park was the site 
of the Family Picnic, Sunday, May 
15. Games and prizes encour- 
aged participation and mixing of 
the family members. The 
mother - daughter three-legged 
race and the bubble -gum -blowing 
contest for fathers brought a lot 
of laughs 



the VIEW 
TAU ALPHA ZETA 

Election of officers took place 
at Senior Farewell, May 18. Re- 
sults are : 

Anne Finnegan, president; 
Noreen Emerson, Tri-Sorority 
president; Carol Wolter, vice 
president; Sandra Mann, secre- 
tary; Kathy Kimball, treasurer; 
Barbara Jones, social chairman; 
Pat Ponczocha, pledge mistress; 
Rosemary Carroll, rush chair- 
man; Judy Salig, historian; Kathy 
Gillis, Tri-Sorority representa- 
tive; and Kathy Jones, publicity 
chairman. 

Committees were formed for 
making arrangements for a Poly- 
nesian Party to be held during 
the summer and for a family pic- 
nic to be held in August. 

A grad-night party for mem- 
bers of TAZ and their families 
and friends is being given by 
Judy McCormick, out - going TAZ 
president. The buffet dinner will 
be held at the Elks' Hall in Santa 
Monica. 



MARY'S DAY. 



from pg- 1 



Delta Epsilon Sigma 

Selected for membership to 
Delta Epsilon Sigma were: Ceci- 
lia Brewer, Alene Finn, Susan 
Fisher, Marie Gummersheimer, 
Pamela Hallenbeck, Ann King, 
Cheryl Lucken, Rosemary Pet- 
ers, Martha Sanchez and Kathleen 
Schmahl. It is the national honor 
society for Catholic students of 
outstanding academic accom- 
plishment. 

Lambda lota Tau 

The national literature honor 
society, LIT, announced new 
members: Isa Ashdown, Julie 
Bushwell, Betsy Kickerson, Sue 
Eichelsbach, Anita Grimes, Pam 
Hallenbeck, Maureen Jansen, 
Kathryn Kenyon, Michelle Lund- 
borg, Martha Sanchez and Judith 
Tarbet. 




Smile, Mrs. Sebastodes 
...you're on live TV 
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Selected for membership to 
Phi Alpha Theta, history honor- 
ary, were: Mary Kurzeka, Sr. 
Judith Mary Lovchik, Cheryle 
Lucken, Mary Pendergast, Sr. 
Dorothea Quinn, and Susan 
Schanz. Marie Gummersheim 
was presented the Joan Todd 
Book award for the most mean- 
ingful contribution to Phi Alpha * 
Theta. 

Language honors 

Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish) an- 
nounced new members: Martha 
Sanchez, Sr. Cristina Saborio, t 
CSJ and Sr. Anne Dominic Salas, 
CSJ, while Yvonne de Miranda 
and Sr. Judith Anne Wright, CSJ 
are new members of Pi Delta 
Phi (French). 

Selected for Alpha Mu Gamma 
(national foreign language honor 
society) were; Sharon Castellini, 
Alene Finn, Ann Finnegan, Marie 
Gummersheimer, Martha San- 
chez, Sue Smernoff and Sr. John 
Barbara Wenner, CSJ. 

Also announced was Adrienne 
Barden, winner of the annual 
Lambda Omicron Chi scholar- * 
ship grant; Mimi Woo, winner of 
the Crisco trophy, while Eileen 
Fitzgerald received the Silver 
Trivet award. These awards 
were given in recognition of out- 
standing work in Home Eco- 
nomics and for service in chapter ' ' 
activities. 

Nursing honors 

Linda Parry is the winner of 
the $500 Crown Zellerbach award 
and was selected on the basis of » 
scholarship, leadership, and pro- 
fessional potential. Daniel Free- 
man Medical staff grants of $500 
went to Christine Maage and 
Norma Gonzales, While a $200 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Nurses' scholarship went to ,. 
Joanne Metkovich. Cecilia Brew- 
er has been granted a trainee- 
ship for graduate study at Boston 
University, where she will begin 
work on her Master's in Child 
Psychiatric Nursing in Septem- 
ber. 

Elizabeth Delany and Ann 
King, sociology majors, have 
each received a scholarship to 
the UCLA School of Social Work, 
granted by the U.S. Chldren's 
Bureau for $2000 plus tuition. 

More awards 

The Alumnae Scholarship 
Award will be continued for Sha- 
ron Breen, last year's recipient, 
and a partial scholarship was 
given to Mary Llmebrook. 

Also announced a tconvocat i 
were the winners of the St. Cath- 
erine medal and Cabrini and At- 
lantic writing awards. The mem- 
bers of Who's Who and pi Theta 
Mu were also announced. 




